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PREFACE 


P OLITICAL INDIA is intended to be complementary 
to the co-, operative survey of a number of prominent 
features of tye Indian scene which was pubhshed m 1931 
under the title Modem India That book dealt with the 
machinery of government and with the material aspects 
of present-day Indian life and administration This book 
gives a record of the evolution of political life m India. 
The sections into which the book is divided have been 
entrusted to twenty writers possessmg special knowledge 
of their subjects 

The structure of the Indian constitution is still m the 
making The, general plan was drawn up m August 1917, 
the foundations have been laid, but much remains to be 
done before the coping-stone is placed in position The 
writers of this book have efideavoured to appraise m a 
historical spirit the present ahnement of political forces 
Their origins go back many centuries, but their visible 
life, in most cases, extends over a period of less than fifty 
years The Hindus were first m the field the Indian 
National Congress held its first annual meeting m 1885 
Most of the moderate and liberal organizations did not 
come into being until the Congress, having started as a 
critic of the administration, showed signs of becoming 
actively, hostile to thp Government 1 The Muhammadans 
did not find it necessary to organize themselves politically 
till 1 906, when the foreshadowing of the coming of elected 
legislatures aroused their self-protective instincts It was 
ten or twelve years later that the smaller communities — 
the Sikhs, the Christians, the Europeans, and the Anglo- 
Indians — began to assert themselves, and the political 
awakening of the women and of the depressed classes is 
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suit more recent. \n account of t hr dnMnpnvni »>f 
political activity amont: all these cfacirt and /f tf r stoMh 
of the Jcip<taturcs will l>c found m thn boot *luth ah 
contains short hio^raphics of mmr of tltfjr have 
played a leading pan in tlie recent politic d ttunn i f 
country A description 11 fpvm of the wrtnut lulnmur 
mo\ crocnts of the last quarter of a ccnturs I n \ ic-v r f tl < 
political mctiom in India a chapter on Indian nvtrv * 
has been included Tlie |>o »tion of tlie Indian l nr n 
and tlie developments \dntli brought frd<t ill *tthm tl ■* 
rarnjc of practical elite union are then ar t a 

nimii\r of the happenin'^ at the Round 1 a! b* f « ** 
fcrenccs of mjo and tnji tr tdt up to a nines i r il 
present sitmti m 



Chapter I 

THE EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL LIFE IN INDIA 

j ^ i' 

By the pyr hon lord irwin, kg,gcsi,gc.ie 

[Lord Irwin, the grandson of Sir Charles Wood, the first Secretary 
of State for India, was Viceroy and Governor-General of Injha from 
1^26 to 1931 During his term of office the Statutory Commission 
undey Sir John Simon held its inquiries into the working of the 
pohtical constitution of India, and it fell to Lord Irwin to make 
arrangements in India for the meetings of the Round Table Con- 
ference m London He is now m the Cabinet of the British National 
Government as President of the Board of Education ] 

T HE Indian political situation confronts the people of 
that country with new conditions, gravely disturbing 
the superficial tranquillity of the ancient order of their 
life To the government of this country it presents a senes 
of severely practical and immensely difficult problems 
which call imperatively for solution In the treatment 
of these pubhc opimon will count for much, and this 
book is an attempt to assist it by making some appraise- 
ment of the forces which have created the present situation, 
since only through knowledge of the development of a 
country’s pohtical consciousness can it be seen how and 
why ideas have come to be continuously translated into C 
the orgamzed action which we call practical politics or* 
the pohtical situation ’ 3 9 

The title of this ’introductory chapter itself suggests 
a preliminary question We know that India was the 
home of a peculiarly noteworthy and splendid civilization [ 
centuries before the beginning of the Christian era At 
least from the days of the great king Asoka, until the 
anarchy of the eighteenth century and the rise in India 
of the British power, there were monarchs ruling over 
greater or lesser areas of modern India whose courts were 
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the centre of brilliant life, and somctimo Jt a hmr; 
and culture challeni^m: companion with Jin\ of tf if 
conlcmpornnw Did all the ccntunet wine 
the wonderful flowering of the Maura's mth* 
two hundred and more \tara a^o and llu- fit 
oflier modem political life in the mul nineteenth ten un 
produce in India no rflertive irntniment fur ll ** turi 
mmion of itt mfluener itt experience ami »ti in tituh r * 
To tint question the reader w ho r irt-i to jnirtur tl e rr* it cr 
tn the literature of Indian polemic* t dl fin Lmtm a* 1 
varied nmwen and l>eforc wr ctn qixr ant trjt t i 
here we mutt define our trrmt trd W errtam wf st we 
mean In political life 


I hr Ix-twm 
tti >n t' cn a 
It l<-*innir'M 
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eighteenth denlurv, thcrc # was no continuity of develop- 
ment in political institutions or m national life Country 
and people moved horn one uolcnt breach with the past 
to another Indian history proceeded in a senes of cata- 
clvsms each, of which seemed to render still more remote 
an) piospcct of.mainmcnt by India of conditions requisite 
for the emergence of (me nationally As fai back as we 
Can ^penetrate into Indian annals we meet those deep 
divisions between the several elements of the vast popula- 
tion within her borders, which still pciMst to constitute 
the most formidable obstacle to the fulfilment of Indian 
nationalist hopes Even in the north, where it was at one 
time cusiomarv to think that the An am extirpated their 
predecessors and lived as a racially uniform people before 
the coming of the Muslims, there was in truth no such 
uniformly.. Wave after wave of invaders — Modes, Per- 
sians, Bactnans, White Huns',' Scythians, and others — came 
through the northern and north-western gates of India, 
bringing with them new influences, importing fresh ideas 
and unfamiliar institutions, and often destroying much 
of what had been built before them Between the eighth 
and the eighteenth centuries, from the Arab invasions of 
Smd to Nadir Shall the Persian, the political life and 
fabric of all India, except the far south, was repeatedly 
dislocated by successive Muslim inv asions So catastrophic 
an experience gave scant scope fOn continuity of develop- 
ment, and India had small chance to evolve into a nation 
when perennial incursions were pouring into her borders 
such heterogeneous racial elements Even the most 
mechanical of all the outward signs of nationality^ was 
demed to her She was never, as a whole, subjected to one t 
rule Nor is she in the complete sense so subject even 
to-day, although the suzerainty of the Crown over the 
Indian States and the maintenance inviolate of the pax 
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Bnianmca, from one end of India to the oth£r, give? her 
in effect the real, if not the formal, substance bf this parti 
cular attribute of nationality But m no scrisc did India 
as a whole feel this unifying influence before the coming 
of the British ^ 

The consequence of this to her subsequent development 
was far reaching, for the reason that some conscious 
apprehension of the idea of nationality u mdispcnsabjc to 
political growth Nationality may be difficult of precise 
analysis, and a mere catalogue of its formal attributes 
would not take us very far But there is no mistaking its 
effects For its nature is dynamic so that nationality is 
to a people what personality is to the individual, and to 
be a nation men and \somen must be capable of thinking 
and acting os a unit in all that matters most In the last 
resort, they must be prepared to sink all differences of 
dass religion, and matenahmtercst for the sate of the 
xmmon good They must share the tradition of great 
leeds done in the past, and the present inspiration of 
:ommon purpose. Tims nationality is a state depending 
ipon the spiritual power inherent in it to beget the eon 
hUons in which real politics can thmc and so it follows 
n India, as elsewhere that the emergence of sometlung 
burly to be described as national feeling is a prime neces 
uty for the establishment of true political life Only then 
am political life take ihapc in alt Its many form} corre* 
ponding to the constituent parts of the national society 
rnd reflecting nil thar variety of ongin and experience 
It is instructive in tins connexion to study two of the 
most famous achievements of English Victorian scholar 
ship Sir Henry Maine s Annml Our and Bishop Stubbs * 
CcnJltfulnmal }Iutt>rj r>J Entfard The Utter Ixrtm with 
true Mctonan thoroughness in the forests or Ortnuny 
and traces the gradual unfolding of the pnmmse Irittm 
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tions of oui forefathers who made the England which 
William conquered, into the parliamentary government 
which our country knew on the c\c of the modern age 
Nowhere is there any \10lcnt break with or submergence 
of the past ^’hc Normans only gave stiength and elegance, 
scope and direction to the ruder organs of law and go\ em- 
inent which had served their Saxon predecessors And 
if we continue the history from the point where Stubbs 
left it, w'e find the same process still in operation All is / 
evolution and adjustment to new' needs and new' condi- 
tions The great Civil War itself w r as fought to ensure, 
and m the event did no more than ensure, that this process 
should be allowed to continue without interruption From 
the meeting of uncivilized w'arriors under the oak trees 
to the w r orld constitution of the Statute of Westminster is 
a long journey, but tho road is continuous and the stages 
well marked 0 

Contrast with this the case of India where, to carry on 
our metaphor of the road, the bridges were never built, 
and the road itself was completely sw'ept away from time 
to time by the torrents from the lulls Sir Henry Maine 
show's early India in possession of certain archaic Aryan 
institutions, similar, because akin — in the literal sense of 
the word — to our own primeval instruments of govern- 
ment Who can doubt that, gi ven th e right conditions, 5 
these also might have grchvn into something nch and ] 
powerful, with the’ stamp of India and the Indian 
character on them? But this was not to be, and we may 
well ask how it would have fared with England if the 
natural forces at work had not been able to exert tlieir 
unifying influence, and instead of the different invading 
races fusing into one homogeneous people, some had' 
remained alongside others, jealously retaining their own) 
integrity, m the separation of distmet tradition and 
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discordant interest In such circumstances, England herself 
might well have remained in the state of heptarchy until 
brought to an artificial unity by some outside paw cr, and 
then held, through years suspended in her development, 
awaiting liberation of the forces ultimatcljl mnbng for 
effective unity Yet that is exactly what has happened in 
India, and all that has summed of the rich promise of the 
first Aryan political genius are the little ullage councils 
m some parts of India the arrested germs as it were pf 
parliaments which might have been, and now the object 
of scientific study, much as atrophied organs in the 
human body, which once were vital parts in the structure 
of ancestors very different from ourselves, to-da) engage 
the attention of physiologists 
It is necessary to appreciate tins background to the 
growth of political life in India because otherwise there 
s danger that our thought, being basal on fault) premises, 
rViU be directed towards wrong objectives Much of ifte 
rurrent controversy m both India and this country 
issumcs that recent political developments In India 
represent a violent break with India s pan, an unnatural 
urning awny from what is Indian and from what H 
hereforc more appropriate to Indian condition* and 
arcumstances. If this were true it would l>e a matter 
or anxious heart searching on the part of all concerned 
itcausc then there vvouhl be fin alternative to the purch 
Intish institutions and form of government which fnvr 
>een during recent years m process of establishment in 
ndia- Moreover the alternative wouftf 6c smnrfAAr'* 
ome grown and acclimatized to the sod Hut wkc It b 
ot true the sooner the unreal alternative i» dnmtned 
ie more speedily and efTccuvely will the way lx- 
i the recognition or the real forces now gmrroiw; ih r 
ohucal hfe of India and the radrf v ill it lx* to t** 
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these into constructs c channels whcic tlicy may pioducc 
their legitimate effects 

It is none the less natural that there should be many 
persons in this countn who feel gra\c doubt whctlicr any 
form of go\cinmcnt, other than autociatic rule, will i 
c\ cntually pro\ c suitable for India, and who accordingly! 
evince piofound anxiety o\cr the present attempt to* 
dc\clop for India parliamentary or quasi-parliamcntary 
institutions These doubts deserve respect, but they must 
be weighed against the other courses that conceivably lie 
open I \cnturc to quote some words I used in the inau- 
gural Massey Lcctuic on the Indian problem winch I 
dclncrcd in Toronto a short time ago Discussing the 
practical alternatives before the British rulers of India, 

I said 

‘The very foundation of \\hat we seek to do by way of training 
India to the practice of democratic institutions is condemned by 
some as alien to the tcmpci ament of the East It is true that demo- 
cracy, or an approach to it, involves in India delicate questions of 
franchise of quite peculiar difficulty, and rests ultimately upon a J 
postulate of the value of personality winch is largely exotic to Indian/ 
thought But apart from the dominant influence exercised by the 
general example of constitutional development throughout the rest 
of the Empire, it is hard to see how Great Britain can evade the 
necessity of seeking a solution for India on lines not dissimilar 

Tor what are the practicable alternatives ? The Government of 
India might continue to be controlled as at present by Great Britain 
Or, failing this, we might devise some form of government by an 
Indian autocracy or oligarchy The first would be the avowal of 
failure and would imply abandonment of all hope of basing the 
future government of India upon Indian consent The second could, 
for very adequate reasons, stand no chance of acceptance by either 
the British or the Indian peoples It is opposed alike to the spirit of 
the times and to the whole political history of India as we ourselves t 
have made it Whatever therefore the difficulties in the path of the 5 
development of democratic government in India — and they are as w 
formidable as they well can be — there is no escape from them 5 
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There is one other aspect of the subject which bean 
upon the present situation and deserves passing nonce. 
For various reasons, as w e. ha\c seen, the gradual organic 
process by which political institutions have been moulded 
in other lands has had small place in Indian Iuslory The 
consequence has been that such institutions as India has 
to-day have been imported, almost entire!) from outside 
and, further, that these institutions, the principles on 
which thc> are based, and the ideas with which they arc 
associated ha\e been imported into India when their 
development was already far advanced It was inevitable 
therefore that their introduction into the virgin soil of 
India should produce reactions of a quality and strength 
vastly different from, and vastly greater than, those which 
would ha\c been experienced from a slower and more 
natural growth Here is a factor in the development of 
political hfc tn India which must always be borne in mind 
for the light it throws upon many of the phenomena 
familiar in Indian politics In one sense it may truly he 
said that the wholtLofJmba s political life resu to-day on 
a precarious basts It is Hill, so to speak in India but not 
of lndia~ before the Indian peoples now Is the vital work 
of assimilating tins devdopment or making the principles 
and ideas on which it is based their owti of giving 
its institutions and organs a specifically Indian form, 
of fashioning them to ft Indian conditions and ways of 
thought, and above all Indian character Mr ran no 
more gne India a ready made constitution tlian a mid 
wife ran give a woman a grenvn up child t f her own both 
[Nery country must perfect the spirit of its own conmtu 
non out of in own Ixang anil traditions No mattrr w! at 
die Ilntwli have done in the past or may do In the future 
o foster the growth of institutions and ttft nut in India 
line without the creative contribution that India at n r 
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can supply 'will remain no more than adhesions on the 
great trunk of India’s life Their sap will not blend with 
hers, as blend it must, if the fruit borne is to be for the 
true heahng of India’s ills 

In the peculiar position of India, therefore, the future 
depends jointly upon her own people and the people of 
this country It is essentially a task that must enhst 
the best energies of both in combination, or to use a 
better word in spite of its present-day controversial asso- 
ciations, in co-operation with each other It is within the 
power of tins country to mtroducc into the government of 
India the basic principles of national self-government, butr 
it is for India to apply them to her own circumstances and , 
gradually to convert them into a true reflection of herself 

In the later chapters of this book, both the history and 
the necessity of tlus du*il effort will be amply illustrated, 
and for the reader who holds the key to its genesis and the 
conditions of its performance there is an infinite amount 
of informing experience to be studied It is too commonly 
believed that the rule of the old East India Company was 
a mere commercial exploitation, and that the test of good 
administration and good government m those days was 
simply whether or not the result was financially profitable 
Such a notion has little regard for history, for it is not 
difficult to show the extent to which the moral and? 
material foundations of Indx’a’s modem political life were 11 ' 
firmly laid during tile Company’s regime Exploitation 
no doubt there waSj but its ^effects were transitory m com- 
parison with the influence of another circumstance, which 
was the fact of India’s membership of the British Empire 
Students here and abroad are now beginning to appre- 
ciate the importance of this association, and to recognize 
through the last century and a half the operation of certain 
springs of political life which permeate all parts of the 
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Empire, and m which each shares according to the 
measure of its capacity to benefit from them 
The march of political progress throughout the Empire 
has been at varying pace but constant]; in the tame 
direction. From subordination to the Parliament of Great 
i Britain it has led to that form of free association w hlch w c 
now call Dominion status This term implies full auto* 
nomy and national status based on political forms which 
in thar essence are those of British parliamentary govern 
ment The structure may vary Great Britain ;s a unitary 
government Canada and Australia are federations, Never 
the! ess the British party system and cabinet gmi:mmcnt 
arc the tap-root of the political life m these giant dsugliten 
of the mother country And if the true beginnings of 
England s own modem political hfe are to be found in the 
revulsion against George III 5 attempt to govern as well 
as rule the Amen can Revolution may be held to be the 
first thunderclap of a far reaching itorm which nai to 
rweep away much more than Lord North’s ill starred 
colonial policy There was a great ferment of opinion in 
England old and new In those days, and it was no mere 
chance which laid the first foundations of pohucol reform 
In India in those last three decades of the eighteenth 
century For the Regulating Act of 1773 all hut coincided 
in time with the affair at Lexington Tint Act was {uned 
within twenty sears of Clive's consolidation of the Com 
pans i position at Plaaiev and ten yhan later Pin > Jmba 
Act brought Indian afiam definitely within the pnrvim 
of Parliament The decennial inquiries which pmeded 
the renewal of the Fan India Cnmpam > Charter threw 
mucli-ncedexl light on Indian affairs and lw-udrs brtnnr 
steady miprmernent into Indian administration l*tt 1 ’ 
jhe formal ommoaihm of ibr mmi fruitful of all p htt at 
pnneiplrs namely thr equality tf all individuals Tf 
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the law. Lastly, it is right to recall that it was during the 
Company's regime that Macaulay penned his minute on 
Indian education, the cfTccls of which on the course of 
Indian political development have been incalculable 
And thus we may justly claim for the old East India 
Company that c\cn in those far-off days when a umted 
India, still more a united self-governing India, could have 
been hardly moic than the merest fantasy, its admini- 
stration unconsciously laid foundations from which the 
modern constitutional hfc of India has grown 
For many years indeed after the Government of India l 
passed fiom the Company to the Crown it is not easy to ' 
detect any essential difference in the actual cliaractci of 
the government of the country Itjrcmaincd an autocracy, 
but an autocracy continually tempered by the introduc- 
tion of institutions and »pnnciples of very different kind 
Thus, almost immediately aflfcr the assumption of govern- 
ment by the Crown after the Mutiny, the first Indian v 
Councils Act was passed to give Indians representation | 
m their own government, and a generation later, in 1892, 
the Act was widened in order to give Indians a voice 
in choosmg of whom that representation should consist 
Between 1861 and 1892 is a long gap, but it was not 
wholly barren of constitutional achievement Inside the 
Government of India itself various reforms and improve- 
ments were m progress, particularly m the direction of 
the devolution of greater administrative powers to the 


provinces, thus liberating the element of local patriotism j 
and spontaneous interest felt by men concermng those 
things which touch them most nearly in their daily lives. 
There is in fact visible throughout the last half of the 


nineteenth century a steadily growing political conscious-| 
ness and concern as regards political matters mside the) 
provinces, which historians of India not infrequently 
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overlook. Constitutional development in India Is too 
often visualized as something superimposed upon the 
provinces and their people from above. But the long story 
of the relations between centre and provinces in India, 
certainly from Lord Map s time down to 1917, is useful 
m correcting so one-sided a perspective and to-day it is 
probably true to say that the most vital political forces 
in India are in the provinces. Since the inauguration of 
the Montagu Chelmsford reforms in 1921, the provincial 
legislatures have been responsible for the admimstraUon 
of such important departments of government as cduca 
tion, local self-government, industrial development, medi 
anc, and public health Tins responsibility has been 
exercised through Ministers dismusablc at the volt of the 
legislatures and in consequence the latter have becomi 
increasingly the arena in which man) of the ablest and 
most pmcucal Indian politicians have sought thar carter 
By the nature of their work the provincial legnldurri 
have been nearer to the electorate than the distant Indian 
central legislature and hav c had a corresponding!) greater 
influence on the pobucal education of the Indian voter 
As the nineteenth ccntur> advanced the pace of political 
development in India began to quieten Uc have seen 
that over thirt) )can elapsed between the two Indian 
Councils Acts but onl> about half that space of time was 
to elapse before anotlrrr of tTle great milestones Ip fndu * 
political progress was to lie reached with the Morlry 
Minlo reforms True these introduced no new principle 
into the Government of India but the) great!) extended 
the working of those already in operation and the) gave 
both at the centre and in the provinces Itgtdalivr 1 <itet 
whose natures and powers may projw-rly j>mnit lb m m 
be considered the forerunners of the later more dem^nii 
legsdaiurcs 
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i-pit , , f these dynamic principles and 
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. ^ ^ ^ J _, government oi India is therefore 
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1 d to all the maior British colomes 
government was extende x 7 , J T 

^ , ,e material development was not 
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p» j , , ^ the Indian Councils Bill ol 1892 

reflected, in the shape ol \ A r , i r fL 

A j 1 *i , r S , imto reforms was the work ol the * 
And lastly, the Morley-Mty u 7 , | 

-p, -I i i 1 1 responsible self-government to / 

rarhament that extendec, L , 7 , ^ / 

^ -* -p, -t hes of the Transvaal and Orange/ 

the erstwhile Boer Repub 

Tree State t . 7 
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, p -aw of pohtical progress tor all ' 
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parts o t e ntis m P ir< ri stance as circumstances dictate 
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and justify In India we have not hesitated to apply the 
principle of responsible self-government as she has become 
ready to accept its obligations. As late as 1909 Lord 
Morley could say that the reforms which bear his and Lord 
MInto’s names were in no wise meant to be .the first step 
to responsibility m the Government of India \ ct, witlun 
ten years, the War, and India’s share in it had wrought 
so great a change both upon her circumstances and upoh 
public opinion outside India that Mr Montagu s famous 
declaration on behalf of the Imperial Government of that 
day formally made responsible self-government for India 
within the Empire a goal of British purpose. Nor Is it 
without significance, as illustrating the rapidity with \s hich 
thought has moved from the ancient moorings that in 
the elaborate budding plans for the new capital of India 
at Delhi prepared in the years immediately before the 
War it should have been deemed unnecessary to provide 
am separate building for a central legislative body 
Meanwhile the spint of change had been worhng upon 
many other sides or Indian life. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the great sub-continent as between Indu 
and the farthest parts of the earth great systems of mm 
munications had been devised creating a single geographic 
and economic entity closely connected with the life of 
the great world without Within half a century fri m an 
insignificant position m the world y economic life India 
rose to that of fifih or sixth among the trading nations 
Not less protbpom than thr growth of commmucati* nt 
was the spread of education particularly of British rdstca 
Ion and just as railways telegraphs and rsudt t/rutof 
he four quarters of India in the material wme *0 tl •* 
prrad of western Vnowlnlgr nas to give the pohli al 
laves of India a common intrllertual meettnejh r 
Ihe people of India now f nmd tl rmteUrt r 1 «u!> ** f 
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to move from one end to ,the other of their country with 
ease and safety, but, what was far more significant, they 
found themselves able to share all the new movements 
of thought by which they were surrounded through the 
medium of a common language And English is peculiarly 
the language of modern politics and modern freedom, 
for England is the mother of free government and free 
institutions Indians found themselves able to drink of 
the waters of freedom from their fountain head, and the 
same language, which enabled them to do tins, naturally 
served for the exchange of ideas, aspirations, and hopes, 
and for the expression of these not only to each other, and 
not only to their rulers, but to the world at large The in- 
troduction by tins means of India and of Indian affairs on 
to the world stage has been perhaps one of the most potent 
influences in transforming the conditions winch made 
possible British rule m India c on the old autocratic lines 
When Warren Hastings, the first and perhaps the 
greatest of the Govemors-General, was leaving India m 
1786, he reviewed the state of Bengal under his rule, and 
was able to say with truth, T have at least had the happi- 
ness to see one portion of the British dominion m India 
rise from the lowest state of degradation enjoying the 
blessmgs of peace and internal security 5 And he was 
only one, if the most distinguished, of a long line of 
British administrators, who gave themselves ungrudgingly 
to secure the moral and material welfare of those com- 
mitted to their charge The monumental minutes which 
they wrote on education, and on judicial, pohce, or 
general administrative reform are taken from the shelf 
to-day only by curious students of the past But when 
they were written they represented hve thought and 
pohcy, and their results survive in much of the modem 
administrative system. And, all the while, their authors 
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uere preparing for what was to come after, and for their 
share in which they are surely entitled to posthumous 
recognition. Sir William Alarm, than whom fcv. may 
speak on this subject with greater authority and knov, 
ledge, has not without justification prophesied a verdict by 
history that it cannot have been a bad autocracy which 
Umulated by precept and example those stirrings of 
pint which confront us in India to-day 1 
Such in brief outline has been the contribution of the 
Jntish people on their side of the co-operative task to 
\hich allusion was made at the outset of this chapter 
Vhat of the other, that which was to be contnbuted by the 
•eoplc of India? We should not fall into the common 
rror of expecting loo great or enthusiastic a response 
nom the people of India to the developments and changes 
>c have been discussing All but a small proportion of 
hem h\e on die soil, the g?cat majority m tiny, remote 
nd for ages unprogresstvc ullages uneducated and 
Imost totally immersed in a gnm struggle for the basic 
cccssitics of existence. The} must ahvay* have; lietn 
lore concerned with the immediate interests and duties 
f daily life than with political matters outside thnr 
amprehension The formation of the Indian National 
kmgress in the middle eighties may be regarded as the 
lost tangible evidence of the beginning of political hf« 

I India from the side of the Indians themselves Jlut even 
ns owed its inception very largely to the energy and 
nihuuaim of a few nnghihmen of wlioro the rm>u out 
andmg were Hume Wedderburo and ^ idr and h lc 

II tilings of its kind it was the outcome of a preceding 
rnod of preparation Ihe fimntii rtmtrmeny mrr 
lieu fldl tlunng l«nrd Kij*m % viceroy ahy v.ai the eon 
Tie event which brought the Indian National t m-mi 

p 1 1 p f J 
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to birth But it is obvious that the Ilbert Bill, proposing 
to reform the judicial procedure affecting the trial of 
Europeans, did not spring into bemg fully fledged Clearly 
it must have been the outcome of a developing opinion 
in India among Indians, recognized by a reforming states- 
man like Lord Ripon And, as a matter of fact, we can 
see tlus development in progress before 1880 One of the 
rftost interesting by-paths m the history of British Indn 
is the study of the evolution of the press, and particular!) 
that portion of it winch was Indian owned At first th( 
latter devoted by far the greater part of its attention tc 
religious topics, but from i860 onwards there is a steadil) 
growing mterest m politics” During the late 1870’s tin: 
development flared up suddenly mto an anti-governmen 
propaganda of a strangely modern type, requiring resor 
by the Government to exceptional press legislation Th< 
second Afghan War, for example, was the occasion for 
very outspoken criticism of the British Government, parti- 
cularly m Bengal, and this m itself marked the end of the , 
period when Indians acqmesced without question m the ; 
domgs of their hitherto omnipotent rulers Thus well 
before the end of last century the_IeaveiL-oLpohticaLdis- 
c ontent, wh ich^ hhea^verse^side^oLpolitical. .aspiration, 
was at work, and it was this spirit which was increasingly 
to find utterance m the Indian National Congress The 
history pf Congress can be* studied m the pages which 
follow, and here it is only relevant to pomt out how 
curiously this now world-famous and unquestionably 
powerful body, typifying the opposition of nationalist 
India to the present system of government, is the outcome 
of co-operation between British and Indians Modelled ^ 
upon the thought and example of the West, its whole f 
organization and spirit are western, and the aims which 
it professes are those of western politics 


e 
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But though a good deal of the histor) of political life in 
India is bound up with the history of the Indian National 
Congress Congress claims too much if it would arrogate 
to itself the whole of that history, for from its earliest dap 
it has been mainly a Hindu bod), and it has been there 
fore onl) natural that other communities should form 
thar own organizations for both religious and political 
purposes The stirrings of dr)' bones in India has caused 
other than purely pohucal bodies to stand upright, and, 
as we now sec to ha\ c been inevitable, political organua 
tion has largcl) adopted communal forms leading to the 
formation of a number of bodies purcl) communal In 
purpose and composition The important thing about 
these miaous organizations is that whatever else ma> be 
aid about them they ar e quite g enuine,. productiopi of 
;he pohucal life in India and themselves contribute vet) 
Jfrccvh to its vitaht) and development To a large extent 
:hcy control and organize politics in India, tint is the 
aohucs of the central and provincial legislatures and ol 
he various Indian groups or parties there represented 
[t u onl) since 1921 that is since the inauguration of the 
Montagu Chelmsford reforms that such bodies as these 
ia\e had a suitable platform for their acuviues and 
lunng the past decade the) liave grown m numbers in 
trength and in experience. To what extent can it be 
aid that thc> has e assimilated the spirit and the tc/hnique 
>f the political system of England from which the) arc 
Jem ed ? f rom one point of view it mi) fahlj be argues} 
llvat the spun in v\ Inch most of the organized pohucal and 
rjuau political bodies in India have been cntwnvtd and 
»n wluclt the> now function is tint fvipuraUe to th r 
development of a full pohtKal l« 0 * in India I of in great 
part the forces wludi stir them ate crumbiest 'll of 
activities frctpirmlv ten l to rtule iatf er f r tins m tf an 
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for union Bui tins is not to sav that communal associa- 

• * 

tions arc necessarily cul They arc not On the contrary, 
they aic natural dc\ elopments, and they can evoke and 
sustain an organized enthusiasm as at present at any rate 
no other bodies can But if they aic to be a strength and' 
not a weakness to the India of the future, they must hftj 
their eyes beyond the immediate community sympathies! 
avid attachments that have so far been the mam motive 
of their existence And giaduallv, it must be hoped, the 
operation of responsibility m the political field will evoke 
the formation of true political parties, pledged to the 
promotion of real political programmes 

It is difficult to predict the lines on winch such parties 
may emerge, and they will no doubt vary according to 
local circumstances in different parts of India The 
Congress is at present hampered as regards becoming a 
political party in the generally accepted sense by the fact 
that hitherto its energies have been so largely directed to * 
political agitation of a negative sort, and because it draws i 
its support so predominantly from one community While 
the desire for social betterment of the Indian masses is ^ 
probably the strongest motive of action m the minds of 
Mr Gandhi and many other of the Congress leaders, 
Congress can hardly as yet be said to have developed a/ 
practical programme that would 'stand the test of ad-[ 
mimstrajtive responsibility So far as any such programme 
has been attemptbdpit ' has been devised m crude terms, 
evidently chosen rather for their supposed propaganda 1 
value than for their practical merits as a senous contnbu- * 
tion to political thought 

The old Indian Liberal party was an enlightened and 
far-sighted attempt to create a true political organization 
In spite of the mclusion in its ranks of many of the most 
able men m Indian pubhc life, it has up to the present 
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failed to achieve any wide popular influence because its 
doctrines and inspirations ran counter to the intercom 
rnunal antagonisms, which must sail be acknowledged 
the strongest force m Indian politics. 

Its history suggests that the Justice part\ wall perhaps 
ac the first to develop into a true non-communal part) 
Confined for )cara to Madras, where it has proved itself 
lblc to wan elections and ministerial power m itnught 
fights with Congress, it now flourishes in Bomba) and 
the Central Provinces In all these three provinces— 
Madras, Bomba) and the Central Provinces — the Justice 
part) is powerful and is gaming strength It stands rrud 
wa) between a true political part) and a communal 
part), for it was founded at the beginning of this ccntur) 
to fight the cause of non Brahmins m the Madras I Veil 
dency against the Brahmins who then field a virtual 
monopol) of place and power But it has never been 
exclusive, and the cfToru of its present leaders are toward* 
the inclusion of all who wash to join it on the basis of its 
present polio of social and economic reform. Brahmins 
Europeans, Muslims Depressed Classes and Angto- 
Indians arc alrcad) numbered among its supporters but 
it is still parti) a communal part) inside the Hindu 
community It ma> nevcrthlms succeed to the mission of 
the old Iaberal part) and its anti Brahmin character 
gives it sufficient ground tfi npj>eal to the prevailin'* 
communal spim to invest it uitli a vigour which die 
more purcl) intellectual Iaberal movrmmt has lacked 

Hie work of all these political or quasi political and 
communal bodies fiat already hail an appredal b* filer 1 
upon the general mind of India 71 e ruin ma fr ttrt' 1 f 
the Government of India Act of into enfranrlmed mill tr< 
of voter* in every province and a tnultrph tty t f rf^ti **» 
for central pruMnoa! and local b*dna dunn- If'' \ 1,1 
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ten )cars lias increasingly, brought the electorate to under- 
stand something of the machinery and purpose of politics 
The various non-co-operation 01 civil disobedience cam- 
paigns organi 7 cd b\ Congress ha\ e had their effect m the 
country districts of many parts of India, and it is very 
much less true than a short time ago it might have been 
to sai that the Indian peasant thinks only of religion and 
ilot jit all of politics 

The economic conditions of post-vai years have acted 
as an additional inccnti\ c to even the humblest in India 
no longer to accept without question the conditions under 
winch he lives Labour and the Depressed Glasses arc 
beginning to be organwed, and their leaders arc steadily 
working to turn the thoughts of urban and rural workers 
towards politics and the part which they can play in them 
And the past few years have seen women eager to take 
part in political activities 0 

It is very evident that India is waking from her old 
political apathy and that m some directions she has begun 
to develop for herself healthy political orgamsms But 
she has also developed some that arc dangerous and 
unwholesome, and the next years are gomg- to see a keen 
struggle between these for master y It is the purpose of 
this book to enable those who read it to form some judge- 
ment of the outstanding factors in the problem winch 
affect the present welfare of India, and on the wise 
handling of which her future position in the British 
Empire and the world will assuredly depend 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES FROM LORD WILLIAM 
BENTINCKS EDUCATIONAL POLICY (1832) TO 
THE BIRTH OF THE CONGRESS PARTY {1884) 

By PROFESSOR H II DODVTELL, il.A 

[Professor Henry Herbert DodwtU was a member of the Indian 
Educational Service from 1909 to tgaa during which period he 
served for ten years 01 Curator of the Madras Record Office Since 
1933 he has been Professor of the Hatory of the Rntah Doramtcns 
in Asia at the School of Oriental Studies in the University of London. 
He is the author of a number of works relating to Indian history ] 

T)OLmCAL activity m the ordinary sense hardly 
* emerged in India till the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century The earlier period is marked mainly by 
the educational developments w lilch prepared the country 
or rather some seettom of the population, for the political 
developments which occurred later For a proper under 
standing of the part played by education in the matter 
it Is necessary to go back to the earlier period of the rule 
of the East India Company 

The political predominance of the Company may be 
dated from 181O when (he power of the Marxtha* fell 
to pieces and Lord Hastings extended the Gmtpam * 
alliance to every important Siatr in India HU ihrn the 
Governors -General of the Compan> had tx-m main!) 
occupied with protecting the Cnmpam * trmtmirs apamu 
external atiark but from that time onwards the\ rxhdutnl 
a growing concern for Other matter* rpn tally rdncalh n 
\SarTro Hastings had already irt up in (-slrulta in t ,Tt 
a Muhammadan college ami J mathan I) mean lit 
established in t;qa a S a mint roller at I'/mm In itttj 
the statute extenitng tlie p i\»h- n rf tl - IH * 
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Company for a further tenn of twenty years permitted 
the Company in future to set aside annually a sum of not 
less than 100,000 rupees for ‘the rc\i\al and improvement 
of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India 5 The motive powci actuating 
this policy sprang m the main from religious and humani- 
tarian ideas Charles Grant, a prominent member of the 
Clapham sect and himself a distinguished sen ant of the 
East India Company, had laid m 1792 before the Court of 
Directors a pamphlet m which he dwelt upon the moral 
obligation of the British Go\ eminent to do everything 
in its pow’er to impro\c the social and moial condition 
of Bengal He particularly emphasized the condition of 
women, many of whom were doomed to { a violent and 
premature death 5 , and ‘the perpetual abasement and 
unlimited subjection 5 of the low'cr Hindu castes These 
evils could, he urged, be removed only by education in 
English, which would open to the people a world of new 
ideas and break the strong bonds of custom Even while 
Grant was engaged in setting forth these ideas, William 
Carey, the Baptist missionary, had arrived in Bengal and 
begun to carry them into practical effect Unable to 
secure a permit from the Company, he sailed on a Danish 
vessel tq India, and began \fork in 1799 at Serampur, the 
Danish settlement oh the Hooghly, near Calcutta but 
outside the Company’s jurisdiction There he and his 
compamons set up schools for European and Indian boys, 
founded a printing-press, and published books of the 
Bible m various Indian languages Carey had a gemus 
for languages, and in fact his work laid the foundation of 
modem Bengali prose Alongside these missionary efforts 
was the secular work of David Hare, a watchmaker who 
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settled in Calcutta in 1800 Hare was a rationalist whe 
rejected all religious dogma But believed with all ht. 
might that education was the one cure for all the evd 1 
from which society could suffer He too, therefore, soughl 
to extend education He began b) studying Bengali, but 
concluding that the existing literature in that tongue was 
unsuitcd to hn purposes he planned a school for the teach 
mg of English to Indian bop In this scheme he interested 
not onl) leading Europeans such as Chief Justice Sir Hyde 
East, but also a very notable Brahmin Ram Mohan Ro> 
Thus the college afterwards known as the Hindu College 
was established This institution m its earlier dap was 
decidedly militant and at least one of us early (cachm 
promoted free thought m religion to the utmost of Im 
power 

The Government Ind taken na part In these ventures 
though it had set up a bodv known as the Committee of 
Public Instruction to administer the funds available under 
the Act of 1813 Tins bod) was speed ilj split by divergent 
opinions of policy Was it to promote the revival of 
oriental learning or seek to spread the knowledge of the 
West? A considerable group of enunmt servants s f the 
Compan) favoured the former as the main object which 
should be sought, but in Calcutta melf there was a strong 
current of Indian opinion favouring the latter and rtunr 
expression to 11s views »n vigorous terms Its leader was 
Ram Mohan Ro> Bom in 1773 !»?■ had !^n rmpt >yrd 
in the revenue department and liad studied l-ndidi and 
other European languages at a rll as Samlnt ami t rntan 
He retired from senate m tttt \ and settled in < d vstta 
where he at once formed a rrntte <T rrhm ms dmu*u n 
He was a strong rode of thr Hinduism < f( ft d*v IP 
found that the people t f (ulruita n > hn-rr t loan'd tf + 

ntes or the doctnnm r f the Himlu h U biicrft«r 1 
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thcmschcs with elaborate ceremonies and periodical pil- 
grimages For a while Ram Mohan Roy frequented 
Unitarian services, blit later adopted forms of Ins own and 
founded the bodv known as the Bralnno Samaj He and 
lus friends aimed abo\c all else at getting nd of idolatrous 
ceremonial and the complications of the caste system 
But they w ere also strong ad\ ocatcs of w estern education, 
and opposed the policy of revising the classical knowledge 
of India "When it was thought that the Goicrnmcnt w r as 
about to open a new Sanskrit college at Calcutta, Ram 
Mohan Roy protested in w'ords winch might have been 
written by Macaulay himself 
‘The pupils will here acquire’, lie said, ‘what was known tw’o 
thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtiltics 
since produced by speculative men The Sanskrit language, so 

difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its perfect acquisition, is 
well hnowTi to hate been for’ages a lamentable check on the diffusion 
of know ledge, and the learning concealed under this almost impervious 
veil is far from sufficient toreward thclabourofacquirmg it * 

The future course of educational policy was still un- 
decided viien in 1834 Macaulay, neviy appointed to the 
Council of the Governor-General, arrived m India He 
w r as at once appointed to be president of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, and, while lus arguments did not lead 
the Committee to unanimity, they were at once adopted 
by the Governor-General, Lord William Bentmek Ma- 
caulay, like Grant, Hare, and such Indians as Ram Mohan 
Roy, regarded the development of Enghsh education as 
the paramount duty of the Government It was clear that 
Enghsh could be taught to a large number of Indian boys 
living m the chief centres of population Enghsh would 
introduce to them the improved and swifdy growing 
knowledge of the West The boys thus taught would, 
when they grew up, serve as interpreters of the new 
knowledge to the people at large, and thus in time India 
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wtrald become ocadcntnlized The Jtud) of the Indian 
classics should not be positively discouraged, but was a 
minor and comparatu d> unimportant matter The great 
purpose of Macauh) and his supporter* was to establuh 
the English language and literature at Calcutta m the 
predominant position which the Greek and Latin classics 
enjoyed at Oxford and Cambridge In this wa), the) 
expected, a class of men would arise, Indian in blood ami 
colour, but English in ideas and culture. 

These proposals were stubborn!) contested b> the group 
which had been advocating the development of oriental 
studies The) felt strongl> and nghtl> that it was un 
natural and improper to attempt to transform Indian! 
into Englishmen even if that object could be achieved bv 
| the stud) of English literature and western knowledge 
that English could never hold the place in Indian studies 
occupied b> Greek and LaUn in the Ucst because their 
existed no organic connexion between English and the 
Indtan literatures such as knit together modem European 
writings with those of the classical world and the) tht 
credited the belief dial the knowledge Imparted to a 
neccssanl) small class of men svoutd filter through to thr 
Indian population at large in an) measurable period of 
time In these respects the opponmti of Micaulw ex 
hibitcd a fir closer toucli with realitin than did the rrr 4 t 
rhetorician Jurroelf Rut theylacked two of Ins a J)aniapn 
The) had no one with the htrrarv skill to present th^tr 
cave with the persuasion which Macatita) common Inf 1 
nor did thrv include ans individual \ 1 > carried uteh I 
weight in educational matters as did a man v.| 1 f 4 I I 
alrradv made a name f r I1I1 brilliant s fedard ip On * j 
point oflaml revenue the C.nmi tn> 1 oraanti c >-it J I j 
muttered names agairwt the aud* r»t) < fwf 1 h Marautn » j 
argument! might lovr t*utm in utn hit 1 o e\h an ’'*»* | 
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policy Bentmck paid little heed to men whose names were 
unknown in London and who claimed to speak by reason 
of knowledge the value of which Macaulay and his sup- 
porters demed The pohcy of Macaulay was therefore 
adopted by the Governor-General with scant considera- 
tion of the arguments urged against it 

This decision, however, was not entirely inspired by the 
theoretical arguments produced, and must be associated 
with the legislation passed by Parliament m 1833 The 
statute by which the Company’s privileges were then 
again extended contamed the famous provision (sec 87 
of the Charter Act) that in future no man was to be 
excluded from office in India by reason of race or religion 
The section containing this declaration has usually been 
considered as intended immediately to open the higher 
offices to Indians But^hat was certainly not the case. 
By an Act passed m 1793 tile appomtment to any civil 
office m the Company’s territories carrying a salary of 
over £800 a year had been confined to covenanted ser- 
vants of the East India Company No Indian had ever 
been nominated to that service, and the Act of 1833 did 
nothing to modify the force of the former statute No 
change was, m fact, mtended in the recruitment to the 
higher posts, which were to continue to be filled with 
Englishmen But, as the dispatch of the East India Com- 
pany upon the Act of 1833' proves, it was desired that 
Indians should not find themselves excluded from em- 
ployment in the subordinate posts which were open to 
everybody and which it was feared might be engrossed by 
men of mixed blood who were becoming numerous The 
directors urged upon the Government the need of provid- 
ing Indians with opportunities of education which would 
enable them to compete successfully against these possible 
rivals, and this consideration was certainly one which 
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Bentinck kept in mind HU .successor*, Auckland and 
Hardinge, earned the principle farther try declaring that 
European education should be taken as much as possible 
into account in selecting Indians for appointments under 
the Company 

The motives underlying the earl) educational policy of 
the Company s government thus consisted in the desire to 
promote the general culture of India by bringing Ut mTo 
touch with the knowledge and ideas of the Ucst and in lire 
hope of breeding a generation of Indians who would taVe 
more easily to English methods of administration tlum 
thar predecessors had done. Similar ideas led Indians 
to co-operate eagerly with the Government in this matter 
Western education was popular and keenly sought for in 
Calcutta and the clucf towns of Bnush India especially 
among the class svhtch had had most to do with tlie 
English, the men who had deted as their agents and chief 
assistants These men were other Brahmins or mrmben 
of the wnter-castes oT Bengal Thar traditions lay entirely 
in the direction of a htcrars education Under the Mm 
hms they had studied Persian Many of the histories of the 
eighteenth century were written jn Persian by Hindus of 
these castes and they had occupied as prominent a pn-itrm 
under the Moguls as they were to do under the Unluh 
Under the new regime a knowledge of taighsh was nu^f 
useful as a qualification for employment In th- same t 
offices of the Government and rvm the students in t! 
Sanskrit classes at least once jvrtmnnrd the ( o\rfnmmt 
erviVcr to- fawwJr xhr.TO writ fkr of hue? nr ,t» r»ve 

them an English cducaiion wlueii would mahl** tlrtil 
feed themseUes Both with die Cmrmmou an I with 
literary castes the foremost aim was umh at tolly pn 
ucal— cn the one side the deurr «T trimm' r * J 
employees, on the other the dour of Kean-? <n 1 
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ment But there was another side as well. The success of 
European arms m India had turned attention to the 
peoples of the West, and, to an intellectual world which 
had for so long remained stereotyped, the new world of 
European thought was attractive m a high degree Men, 
of whom Ram Mohan Roy was the most remarkable 
example, turned to the West with strong intellectual 
curiosity, and the fruits were immediate and marked 
Ram Mohan Roy’s attempts to introduce a reformed 
Church mto Hinduism have already been mentioned. 
Perhaps it was natural that the first effects of European 
influence should be felt in the religious world, at all events 
it was the effect to which missionaries had looked with 
complete confidence The introduction of Islam into 
India had in hke manner been followed by heart-question- 
ing and reform But whereas Islam had brought to India 
a new religion only, Chnstiaihty came accompanied by a 
new knowledge and new principles of inquiry regarding 
the material world, which even the most conservative 
Hindu might study without sacrificing Ins faith The 
influence of the new movement jn India was therefore far 
more pervasive, for it threatened not only the ceremonial 
which forms the exoteric aspect of Hinduism but also the 
philosophy, or rather the systems of philosophy, which 
constitute its esoteric aspect. 

In the .region where these hew influences enjoyed their 
chief strength, the immediate consequences were a violent 
reaction against Hinduism and all its works In 1831 the 
Committee of Pubhc Instruction had already noted at the 
Vidyalaya, as the Hindu College was first called, strong 
impatience of the trammels of Hinduism and a disregard 
of its ceremomes Under the influence of a teacher named 
Derozio a debating club was formed called the Academic 
Association, and some of the semor students formed a 
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bodv which they called the Athenaeum, for the less re- 
stricted expression of their view* With the excess hich 
frequently marks the new com*ert thq delighted m 
attacking Hinduism and its institutions ascribing to its 
baneful influence the political misfortunes of the country 
If there is anything* one of them wrote, which we hate 
from the bottom of our hearts, it is Hinduism. 

Attacks on the Hindu social system followed Rain 
Mohan Roy himself had been among those who advucd 
Bcntinck against the immediate abolition of the practice 
of burning widows on their husbands pvres Rut that was 
not because he was m any way in favour of the custom. 
He rather feared that the great popularity which it en 
joyed in Calcutta and its neighbourhood might lead to 
general disturbances Cut the students societies of this 
period seem to have actively advocated social rtforms of 
the widest possible nature. A dub for instance called the 
Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge dn 
cussed the need of reform civil and social, among all 
educated Indians and the urgency of improving the eon 
dition of Hindu women At atxmi the same time the 
Indian press began to emerge encouraged by the example 
of the Sernmpur missionaries One of these early peno* 
dicals was distinguished by being the first to advocate lltr 
remarriage of widows a thing most ngully forbidden l>\ 
Hindu custom. 

Sue}) were the first fruits of Wacaulav s educational 
pohev It created a group sharply separates! from tfidr 
fellow Indians not only try tlinr views Init al o lq ilr 
much deeper divisions of lhe caitr svstrtn Time mm 
would not and indeed could tint lund on their lnov,|^( c 
and ideas to the rot o r lhr p' putam n I or rm** if in'* tf es 
were too few m mim!»er Huy mi-ht vent tf At r*w fj 
tiorury ideal in Calcutta in tl «* familiar atr*q Wr d 
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their clubs and debating societies, but such talk met with 
small fa\our in the home cnclc, dominated by women 
knowing nothing of the West and caring nothing for 
western knowledge sa\c in so far as it might pioudc a 
son or brother or husband with employment In lural 
India their notions were still more alien Moreover, the 
men who attended the colleges and schools of Calcutta 
wtre limited to the castes enjoying a tiaditional monopoly 
of literary knowledge In Hindu c>cs learning was the 
duty of the Brahmin but not of other men, who neither 
envied the Brahmin’s monopoly noi sought to break it. 
The filtration theory of educational policy thus biokc 
down in the face of the Indian social system, and failed 
altogether to produce the general consequences expected 
from it by its early advocates 

In 1854 a serious attempt was made to amend these 
defects of the educational system It w r as organized; more 
attention w r as paid to the development of elementary 
education, attempts w r ere made to promote vernacular 
studies The plan of assisting schools founded by mis- 
sionary societies or private persons by giving them grants- 
m-aid from public funds w'as introduced But the original 
defects still persisted, because the agricultural classes of 
India had no use for education, the higher castes alone 
sought it, and that in the highest form in winch it could 
be imparted. The consequence was the disproportionate 
development which still characterizes education in India 
with its excess of aspirants for university courses and its 
feeble development of elementary education Thus, far 
from diffusing English ideas through the country, educa- 
tion brought into existence a small urban class, drawn 
from the higher castes alone, and consisting exclusively of 
men, for the Hindu custom of child-marnage remained 
until recent times an insuperable obstacle to the spread of 
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female education This fact tjoubtlca explains why the 
mo\ ement m favour of social reform which has already 
been noted among the first generation of English -educated 
Indians could make but small progress English ideas 
might dominate the schools and colleges, the press and 
pubhc life, but laid no hold on the children to whom 
the young men wttc mamed by the arrangement of 
their parents The mothers of each generation rcmainVd 
wxdded to the old ideas. A man, how*c\cr convinced of 
the impropriety of child marriage or of widow -celibacy, 
found the greatest difficulties in carrying Irn theories into 
practice owing to the insistence of his womenfolk on the 
traditional standards of propriety Such intimate oppou 
Uon did not offer itself to ideas of poliucal cliange, So it 
came to pass that, whereas the reforms advocated in the 
’thirties and forties of the nineteenth century had been 
religious or social they tended to be replaced by political 
reforms as the objects for which the educated class came 
to contend This process w*as certainty aided by the state 
of European thought at the time. Such luhjccti a< econo- 
mic history and sociology attracted scant attention Imt 
poliucal imtitutiom were being eagerty discussed It was 
natural and indeed inevitable that Indian ltudeots should 
be greatty interested by this new world of thought winch 
their academic studies opened to them bucli writtngi a< 
Paines and speeches such as those of the f/ufmopfu 
Radicals were read as suggesting that all the political 
and social cvili from which India was sinhty joffirnn 
might be amended bs the introduction of rrpri-'mutivr 
institutions A little later the writings of John ituin Mill 
and Mamni in their diffident ways «Mntiut*t to tf - 
same end wlulc the study of lm-bdi I 1 tmy iff id«M a 
striking example of the manner in which j* iti al fr » itu 
turns might be tranffiormed 
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Even the earliest generation of Indian students had 
displayed marked political leamngs In 1832, when Ram 
Mohan Roy had been on a visit to England, he had taken 
a warm interest in the struggle over the Reform Bill, and 
had declared that if the Bill were defeated he would 
‘renounce his connexion with this country’ In England 
itself a small group of men appeared, known m the political 
sldng.of the day as ‘Young India’ It estabhshed the 
British India Society, mtended ‘to fix the eyes of the 
entire nation on the extent and the claims of British 
India’ The radicalism of those days was essentially 
individualist, and the chief reform which the society 
demanded was the transformation of the revenue system, 
which, it was said, made the Government the universal 
landlord In 1842 George Thompson, who had been one 
of the leaders in tins movement, visited Calcutta, and gave 
a number of lectures there Mainly m consequence of this 
visit, the Bengal Indian Society was founded in the next 
year A little later another body called the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Society was estabhshed This body consisted 
mainly of wealthy Calcutta landowners, who, m 1851, 
amalgamated with the Bengal Indian Society under the 
new name of the British Indian Association This was 
the first Indian society to undertake political activities 
It sought mainly to protect the interests of the land- 
holding class, considered to Le threatened by the propo- 
sals designed to ameliorate the position of the peasants, 
many of whom were entitled to tenancy rights which the 
landlords had been busily whittling away In fact the 
alliance between the Radicals and the growing class of 
English-educated Indians was in many ways an alliance 
between men of different generations 

In 1853, when the Company’s privileges had again to 
be extended by Parhament, the Radicals set up a new 
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body, the Indian Reform Soviet), with John Bnght as 
chairman The reform which Bright regarded as having 
a prior claim to all others was the abolmon of the plan of 
seeking to govern British India from a single centre and 
the establishment of a number of mutuall) independent 
governments each with nuthont) over less unmanageable 
areas than the sub-continent of India From the point of 
view of the political reformers he was nght for the sntro- 
duction of political reforms into comparative!) «mnll units 
would have been an easier matter than thdr establishment 
in India as a whole, although it would obviously have 
retarded the development of nationalist sen u men! Bui 
w 1853 and again in 1858 when the government of the 
Compan) was replaced b) that of the Crown the Radicals 
exercised too htOc influence material!) to affect the pro- 
visions of the Acts b> which the administrative system was 
amended In 1 8G1 howeve^ when the mode of Icgislat ion 
was modified in bolls the centre and the provinces arrange- 
ments were at last made b> which the Governor Cenml 
of India and the Governors of the presidencies could 
nominate Indian gentlemen to serve on the legislative 
councils* and thus take a definite part in the framing 
of the Jaw of the counir> At about die same tirrm anothrr 
Act opened to Indian judges the benches of the High 
Courts 

It seems hfccf) that the reluctate of thr ihmih Bar 
bament !o admit funher claims on the pan of the educated 
class to iliare in the administration if the c mntrv was 
in no small measure due to the oerurtmer < f th<- In 
dian \fmtm Wherever dunng that raumnph'- British 
aulhont) vanished ohl customs iurh as tie burnt ^ 
widows or llie slaying of witches at onrr rowed ft tf is 
became difficult to jupi^rv that tf<* infljm crT m ' 

education liad been deep at MacauU) U ^ t iii 
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the contrary, many adopted the view that the effects of 
education must be regarded as a \ cnccr rather than as a 
far-reaching alteration of character and ideas The belief 
was doubtless confirmed bv the lone winch the Indian 
press came to adopt in the period following after the 
Mutiny Down to the time ofBcntinck the press in India 
had been subject to a close censorship But Metcalfe, a 
Company’s sen ant who had acted as Governor-General 
in the interval between Bentmeh’s resignation and Auck- 
land’s appointment, had released the pi css from all control 
sa\ e that of the ordinary law of libel and sedition The 

4 

wisdom of this action was very doubtful Sir Thomas 
Munro, probably the wisest of all the Company’s servants 
except Warren Hastings, urged, but urged in vain, that 
a free press and an autocratic government were incom- 
patible ‘What is the fiist duty of a free press ? It is to 
deliver the country from a foreign yoke 5 It would act, he 
foretold, through the sepoy army But lus rcasomng was 
forgotten Accordingly the Indian press grew up under 
virtually no restrictions The first Bengali periodical 
seems to have been printed m 1816 It was soon followed 
by a monthly issued by the Serampur missionaries Such 
papers speedily multiplied, though none attained any 
great degree of vitality In 1853 the Hindu Patriot appeared 
This paper was decidedly .political m tone, attacking 
Dalhousie’s annexations, supporting Canmng, and argu- 
ing that the Mutiny had been brought about by the con- 
duct of a few hot-headed men During the Mutiny, 
Canmng found the periodicals then current too violent 
to be allowed to continue unchecked He imposed a 
censorship, which, however, was suffered to lapse when 
the Mutiny had been suppressed During the following 
period the tone of the Indian newspapers became much 
more aggressive A Bengali journal, the Som Prakash, was 
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specially prominent The officers employed by the court* 
of law, members of the police, and magistrates were 
constantly bang attacked On the outbreak of the Second 
Afghan War in 1878, the Governor-General, Lytton, was 
much annoyed by the freedom of the comments made 
upon the policy of the Government, some journalists 
suggested the assassination of British officers, and proposed 
measures with the object of overthrowing government. 
The Vernacular Press Act was therefore passed This law 
empowered magistrates to require the editors of papers 
in oriental languages other to submit the proofs for 
censorship or to give a bond to print nothing calculated 
to bring the Government into discredit or to exatc hatred 
between men of different races. But this restriction did 
not last long It was repealed m 1882 by Lytton s succes- 
sor, Riporu 

The policy towards the press, like the educational polity, 
evidently favoured over hasty development. The Utter 
created a class of men, versed in European political 
theories, but born, bred and living amid conditions quite 
unlike those with which European politicians were farm 
liar , the former permitted this class to propagate their 
ideas with the utmost liberty, although no one, English 
or Indian, considered that the time had come for that 
class to attempt to administer unaided the Indian tern 
tones The net effect was to widen the great gap existing 
betw cen the urban and the rural population of the country 
An urban class had been brought into existence claiming 
enure political liberty cssenUall) sectional in character, 
it was inspired by nauonabst sentiment and democratic 
as it was in pohucal theory it was compelled by political 
circumstances to make demands which if conceded would 
establish an oligarchy of a narrow ckm 

While matters were m tins pouuon, a strong Impubion 
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to further development was given bv an episode little 
connected with the collide of events winch lias just been 
sketched. Since 183 j, when the rcciuitmuit of the Indian 
Civil Service became a mallei of competitive examination, 
Indians had been legallv eligible as candidates. F01 some 
vears, howcvci, this fact was of little gicatci advantage 
to them than the libertv formcrlv enjoyed by the Court 
ofiDircctors of appointing them to the Company’s cove- 
nanted sen ice The courses of studv' in Indian colleges had 
rendered effective Indian competition virtually impossible, 
while caste prejudices had hindered Indians from pui su- 
ing their studies in England From about 1870, successful 
Indian candidates began to appeal Thev wcic mostly 
appointed to the judicial branch or the sciv'icc, and m 
1883 some of these men had reached a degree of seniority 
which would shortly permit their appointment to the 
rank of district and sessions gudges But, by the law in 
force at that time, no Indian-born judge or magistrate 
except within the presidency towns could hear accusa- 
tions brought against European residents The law had 
therefore to be amended or Indian-born district judges 
would exercise less power than European members of the 
same service A Bill was accordingly introduced into the 
Govemor-Generars Council to abolish ‘every judicial 
disqualification based merely on race distinctions’ This 
proposal was known as the' Ilbcrt Bill, after the Law 
Member who had drafted it It provoked strong opposi- 
tion among the indigo-planters and tea-planters, who 
feared that it would expose them to unfair decisions, and 
their cause was loudly taken up by the European residents 
of Calcutta This agitation was successful m bringing 
about a modification of the Bill But at the same time it 
aroused an unexpected counter-agitation among the edu- 
cated Indians, who resented the attacks of the Europeans 
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as casting an undeserved slur upon tharjudiaal probity 
Furthermore, the success of the Europeans in getting the 
BDl modified was a lesson not to be disregarded and 
there can be no doubt that it ga\e an impetus to the 
aspirations of the politically minded Indians. There was 
also the known eagerness of the Govern or- Gen era]. Lord 
Ripon, to introduce new constitutional elements into the 
administration of India. 



Chapter III 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS IN ITS 
VARIOUS PHASES 

DOMINANCE OF THE CENTRE PARTY, 1885-1904, RISE OF THE 
LEFT, I904-I916, DOMINANCE OF THE LEFT, I916-I932 

• By L F RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, CBE 

• 

[Mr L F Rushbrook Williams, a former Fellow of All Souls, was 
Professor of Modem Indian History m the University of Allahabad 
from 1914 to 1919, Director of the Central Bureau of Information 
of the Government of India from 1920 to 1925, and has since then 
held official posts in the governments of two Indian States He is the 
author and editor of a number of publications relating to Indian 
subjects During the last two years he has been one of the Directors 
of the special organization founded by the Indian Princes in connexion 
with the discussion of political reforms at the Round Table Con- 
ferences ] 0 

T HE history of the Indian National Congress, from its 
foundation m 1885 to its proscription as an illegal 
orgamzation in 1932, illustrates m remarkable degree the 
nature of the three principal streams whose waters jointly 
constitute the broad and swiftly flowing nver of Indian 
nationalism The first of these streams is a striving to 
attain for India a unity, even though it be a unity m 
diversity, winch is to be expressed in definite political 
institutions The second is ’a desire, originally inspired 
no doubt by contacts with western thought, to realize the 
ideals of freedom and self-government The third, m con- 
trast with the second, is a determination, based upon 
an assertion of the superiority of things Indian over dungs 
foreign, to safeguard the cultural heritage of India from 
the inroads of the dynamic civilizations of the West 
From the standpoint of Congress history, while the im- 
portance of the first of diese streams, namely, the striving 
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after Ind i an unity, hns remained com taut, the importance 
of each of the other two has for many years vaned inverscl) 
ivith that of its rival During the last decade, however, 
a synthesis has been achieved by the growth of a new 
national spirit among the younger generation of the 
educated classes, a rpmt which if more sclf-co nsaous and 
therefore more aggressive than its predecessor, is neverthe- 
less based upon foundations m which the cultures of the 
West and the cultures of India are recognized os comple- 
mentary rather than antithetical. The manifestations of 
this new nationalism which, during the last three years, 
has found its most complete expression in the speeches and 
resolutions of the Congress, have not always been cither 
prudent or constructive, but it must be remembered that 
patient endurance of the ordered processes of political 
evolution though a cardinal virtue in the eyes of those 
responsible for bndging tlie gulf of anarch) which ever 
underlies the transition between different rtlgimes, is rarcl) 
compatible with the striving towards domestic control 
o\ er domestic affairs, upon wluch an) tpint of nationalism 
ifit is to be creative and permanent must depend 

It will be the purpose of the following pages to trace 
necessarily m outline the manner in which the Congress 
lias given periodical expression to the varying, if comer 
gent, ideas which constitute the inspiration of Indian 
nationalism. And in this connexion it is to be rtmemliered 
that the divisions w hich have on occasion appeared within 
the ranks of the Congressmen relate for the mmt part 
rather to differences in method than to dnxrgenars of 
aim Sucli manifestations as the present cleavage between 
those w ho claim Dominion status for India and thmc w ho 
demand complete independence are characteristic of 
Congress lmtor), but the) arc founded more uj*m the 
exigency of differing temperaments than upon an> con 
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flict of ideals There is one section of opinion which sees 
no reason to suppose that the new Indian nationalism will 
discover anything inconsistent with its own operation m the 
continuance of India’s connexion with the British Com- 
monwealth There is another section psychologically so 
constituted that it will scarcely be convinced of this until 
it has had the opportunity of experimenting for itself, and 
„ in order that the opportunity may not be lacking, con- 
tinues m the meantime to voice its demand for 'com- 
plete independence’ m successive sessions of the Congress 
The fundamental identity of aim, underlying an obvious 
difference in method, is probably responsible for the fact 
that Indian party-nomenclature has changed, sometimes 
m accordance with momentary exigencies, m bewildering 
fashion The historian is puzzled to distinguish between 
Moderates, Liberals, Responsivists, Independents, Nationa- 
lists, Co-operators on the one hand, and Extremists, Home- 
Rulers, Swarajists, Independence-ites, Non-Co-operators, 
on the other But throughout the whole history of the Con- 
gress there may be discerned, beneath the party labels of 
the moment, the exponents of two separate and distinct 
schools of thought, divided in their methods, though 
not m their aims, m accordance with that temperamen- 
tal distinction which makes every man at heart either 
a Conservative or a Liberal The one school, which on 
the analogy of European groupings we may call for con- 
venience the centre, has sought the common goal of a self- 
governing and a self-determining India through the pro- 
cess of moulding existing institutions into the desired shape 
by continued political pressure now opposing, now co- 
operating with, the right-wing Government and its sup- 
porters, as circumstances dictate Its philosophy has been 
that of British radicalism its chosen methods those of a 
parliamentary opposition The other, which we may term 
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the left wing, has sought the common goal by the process 
of weakening wasting institutions in the hope that new 
ones will replace them Its political philosophy, always 
allowing for the highly characteristic but erratically 
operative element of non violence, has been that of Sinn 
Fern, not nn mixed with socialism of the Russian type It 
has displayed a marked leaning towards direct and non- 
parliamentary action From time to tunc the two schools 
have sunk their differences, but since these differences arc 
in essence both philosophical and temperamental, they 
have always re-emerged before long To both schools 
of thought the new Indian nationalism owes much and it 
is to the course of world tendencies during the lost half 
century rather than to any difference In intrinsic value 
between the two methods that we must look for an cx 
planation of the facts that the Congress, a weapon forged 
by the centre, has been wielded more and more by the 
left and that its history, though mainly penned by 
the moderates, has for the most part been made by tfie 
extremists 

Dominant* of the Centre, 1685-190J 
The late Sir Surcndranath Bancgea, throughout hu 
long career a centre man deriving his inspirations from 
the political philosophy of the Bnush Liberal part) has 
described the atmosphere m which tfie Indian -National 
Congress came into bang His at 1 mate ' is of great value 
for he was intimately associated with the Congras from its 
foundation until its final capture by the left and both as 
platform orator, newspaper editor and political organfrer 
was largely responsible for his party s particular contnhu 
Lion to the growth of Indian nationalism 
In live ilrtio of the Lit! century »nd n.cn rarlW ib- c(T >tu 1/ 

our national leaden ^Trcdjrrclrti in r/lndu 
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an adequate share of the higher offices of trust and responsibility 
under the Go\cmmcnt The' Queen’s Proclamation of 1O58 had 
stirred their ambitions in this direction, and in season and out of 
season they pressed for the redemption of the pledges contained in 
that message In Western India, the mo\cincnt was led by Mr 
Nowroji Purdoonji and Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s Grand Old 
Man In Bengal, the movement was represented by the British 
Indian Association and found ardent advocates m men like Kristo 
Das Pal, Rajendra Lai Mittcr, Romanath Tagore, Degumbar Mittcr, 
and others But the ground was now to be shifted The efforts 
of the last few > cars had stirred a strange and hithcrto-unfclt awaken- 
ing among our people and had created new hopes and aspirations 
It was not enough that we should have our full share of the higher 
offices, but we aspired to have a voice in the councils of the nation 
There was the bureaucracy For good or evil, it was there We not 
only wanted to be members of the bureaucracy and to leaven it with 
the Indian element, but we looked forward to controlling it, and 
shaping and guiding its measures, and eventually bringing the entire 
administration under complete popular domination Along with 
the development of the struggle for place and power to be secured 
to our countrymen, there came gradually but steadily to the forefront 
the idea that this was not enough, that it was part, but not even the 
most vital part, of the programme for the political elevation of our 
people The demand for representative government was now defi- 
nitely formulated, and it was but the natural and legitimate product 
of the public activities that had preceded it ’ 

Like many other institutions which arise to meet a need 
experienced by different people for divers reasons, the 
Congress was the product of circumstances rather than the 
creation of individuals Its foots are to be discovered in 
separate associations in various parts of India it was 
watered by the controversies over the Vernacular Press 
Act, the Arms Act, the reduction of the age-limit for 
entrance mto the Indian Civil Service, and the Ilbert Bill 
Neither Indians nor Englishmen can claim to be its sole 
creators If it was A O Hume of the Bengal Civil Service 
(1829-1912) who fathered the idea of an All-India organi- 
zation which should work for the social regeneration of 
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India as a means for political advancement, and who, by 
his public letter to the graduates of Calcutta Um\ erfity , 
fired the educated classes in Bengal to take the lead m hu 
movement 1 and if it was Lord Du ficnn w ho persuaded 
Hume to give this organization from the first the character 
of a political organization, it was such men as Surendra 
nath Baneijea whose wTitings and speeches had aivatened 
political interest among the educated classes outside the 
presidency towns and such men as Dadabhai Naorojt w ho 
in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras pointed the way by 
which, as thev hoped, the nascent ambitions of the Indian 
intellectual s could march to ultimate fulfilment Indeed, 
the number, even at this date, of workers m the uneyard 
was probably responsible for the delay w-hich ensued be- 
fore the Indian National Congress could realize its mm 
of enabling all the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to becontt personally known to each 
other* x For while the Indian National Congress was 
holding its first meeting at Bombay in December 1B85 an 
Indian National Conference, more largely attended, was 
concluding its second annual session at Calcutta J But 
in the course of the following monUis the leaden of the 
Conference joined the Congress, whose programme of 
political work for the year was conceded upon lines 
calculated to make a wide appeal and the jhmnctive 
character of die Congress was from this time assured 
A stud> of the resolutions passed and of the speeches 
made, in the carl) sessions of the Congress serves to reveal 
the dominance of what we may term m anticipation of 
subsequent developments the typical centre-part) pro- 
gramme. The aim was so to remodel the structure of the 
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existing Indian administration as to bring it into harmony 
with the w'estem ideal of a parliamentary system. This 
ideal, stated by W C. Bonnerjee in the first presidential 
address to be bn no way incompatible with their thorough 
loyalty to the British Government’, w f as based by its 
advocates upon the fact that the people of India w r cre 
British citizens, and, as such, entitled to the benefit of 
British institutions, legislative, executive, and judicial 
Thus the severe, if meticulous, criticism directed from year 
to year against the structure and the policy of the Indian 
administration indicated no hostility to the Indo-Bntish 
connexion, which w r as continually extolled as the means 
whereby the bcacon-hght of western ideals had been 
brought within the vision of a politically backward India. 
Indeed it was an article of faith with the earher generation 
of Congressmen that ttic realization of their ambitions 
depended in large measure upon their ability to convince 
the Parliament and people of Britain (ex hypothesi liberally 
minded but ignorant) of the justice of their claims Tins 
doctrine appears at first sight incompatible with the tenor 
of Hume’s 1883 letter to the graduates of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, wherein he argued that India’s political salvation lay 
in Indian hands But to the Congressmen of that era there 
was no contradiction Political freedom would assuredly 
come as a gift from the British people, freely and gladly 
bestowed when Indians by their own efforts had con- 
vinced Parliament that they deserved it Both Hume and 
Wedderbum encouraged this view, the latter in particular 
devoting himself to parliamentary work on behalf of the 
Congress m England From 1889 onwards, until Wedder- 
bum’s death, m 1918, each succeeding Congress conveyed 
by resolution its ‘thanks to the British Committee’ — some- 
times, though by no means always, accompamed by a small 
monetary grant, pitiably insufficient to discharge the costs 
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of the work which Wcdderbum<md lus friends undertook. 1 
Such an attitude of mind made easy the adhesion to the 
Congress ranks not only of Hindus, Paros, and Muslims 
(despite the opposition of the veteran Sir Syed Ahmad) 3 
but also of British merchants lawyers, and politicians— 
in short, of every one interested in politics who did not 
happen to hold an official position m the administration 
The first twenty meetings of the Congress witnessed tfic 
election of no fewer than four Britons to the presidential 
chair, and some of the bluntest criticism of the Govern 
ment of India proceeded not from Indians, but from 
Englishmen. Indeed, the Congress, which from t8Sd 
onwards had constituted standing committees at all im 
portant centres J soon became so active in propaganda 
both in India and in England, that the Government of 
India gradually withdrew their countenance, without 
however, aiTcctmg the co-opcration of Indians and Eng 
hshmen in Congress svork. 

The criticism of the Congress was the more formidable, 
m that it w ns both couched in constitutional form and 
directed for the most part against institutions, practices 
and policies based upon administrative convenience rather 
than upon more defensible principles Thus the reiterated 
and closcl> reasoned demands for the expansion of the 
legislatures into representative institutions, for the exten 
gion of the jur> system, for the appointment of Indum to 
the Priv> Council, for the expansion of technical educa 
aoa, for simultaneous Indian Caul Semcr examinations 
m India and in England for the modification of the \rms 
Act, the creation of Indian volunteer corps and the rs 
tabhshmenl of mihtar} colleges for the remmul of thr 
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salary of the Secretary of State for India from the Indian 
to the Home estimates, — were the more mconvement at the 
time on account of the inherent justification which made 
subsequent concession inevitable Nor did the Congress, 
even in these early years, confine its attention merely to the 
more domestic affairs of British India it was at pains, by 
taking the widest view, to justify its claims to be considered 
c tfie germ of a native Parliament’ At its tenth meeting 
(resolution 2 1 ) it recorded the first of a long series of strong 
protests against the disabilities of Indians abroad, m its 
twelfth meeting it attacked the system by which an Indian 
Prmce can be deposed for maladministration without the 
fact of maladministration being estabhshed beforb any tri- 
bunal (resolution 18), m its thirteenth meeting it severely 
criticized frontier policy In short, there was no branch of 
the administration’s activities wluch escaped its notice, while 
upon the economic and budgetary policy of the Government 
of India its attacks were increasingly formidable 1 

The line of activity for which the Congress stood, namely 
strictly constitutional pressure, exerted both m India and 
in England in the newspapers and from the platform, 
derived a measure of encouragement from the reforms 
of 1892, which, though falling far short of the demand of 
the educated classes, seemed by their countenance of the 
elective system to demonstrate the efficacy of the methods 
the Congress was pursuing The eyes of the centre party, 
whose domination was still unchallenged, were as ever 
turned to the British pubhc, and the efforts of Wedderbum, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and other ‘Members for India’ at 
Westminster, though producmg httle positive result, were 
important m that they served to keep alive the hopes of the 
older generation 

1 Ishwar Nath Topa, The Growth and Development of National Thought in 
India (Hamburg, 1930), chap xi 
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Zt « a matter for speculation whether, in more favourable 
circumstances than those characterizing the closing decade 
of the nineteenth century, the methods of the centre vcould 
have provoked any formidable opposition from men of a 
more impatient temperament. Led by such statesmen as 
Pherozejbah Mehta, Surendranath Banerjea, and G k. 
Gokhale, and controlling the smoothly working machine 
of the Congress organization, the centre functioned aJmfcst 
without a rival in the field of Indian politics But a 
reaction, the more formidable from its tardiness against 
the enthusiasm for western culture which had so long 
dominated the educated classes in India, was slowly be 
gmnmg to moke itself felt Swnmi Dayanand and Swamt 
VweLananda each in his different way had already 
asserted on the spiritual side the superiority of Vcdjc 
Hinduism over the systems of the western world, and 
before long, the same impulse to vindicate an awakening 
pnde m India g heritage became manifest in the sphere of 
politics 

The formidable pctromihty ofB G Tilah was identified 
with this movement A champion of orthodox Brahmin 
ism a fierce opponent of western culture, he jaw m the 
British administration a citadel to be sapped rather than 
a metropolis to be modernized The foundation of In* 
power lay In his revival of the Maratha politico- religious 
tradition but his fiery gospel of self reliance made an 
appeal to the younger generation of educated Indian* 
which was all the stronger for its contrast ivfth what they 
began, if cautiously at first, to denounce as the mendi 
cancy of the Congress method Hts success irt the I>rrjn 
w*as follow ed by the spread oflus doctnnr to Bengal * hnc 
B CX Pal and Arabindo Gltosc directed the rtithuuaim < f 
the immature into channels which, as later rrprttcruv 
d lowed, were destined to lose thetr way in a morati U 
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despair and ti agedy Nor- was Tilak’s appeal to the edu- 
cated alone lie utilized Ins great gifts of leadership to 
fashion a political weapon out of the social and religious 
prejudices of the illiterate He extolled the merits of 
‘direct action 5 , lie despised the parliamentary methods of 
agitation which had hitherto chaiactciizcd the Congress 
In short, he was the real founder of the left-wing party in 
India* The weakness of his original policy, as distinguished 
from the merits or defects of the methods which he advo- 
cated, lay in its uncompromisingly Hindu ideology His 
instincts were anti-Muslim as well as anti-Western, and 
just in so far as his ideas gained ground, the Indian 
national mo\cment and the institutions with which this 
movement was connected began to lose their original 
catholicity, and though able to command the services 
of individual Muslims oT advanced views, gradually for- 
feited the support of the Muslim community in general 
The distressing famines of 1896 and 1897, the plague- 
riots, the first ‘political murders’ in 1897, the early depor- 
tations and other administrative measures against militant 
unrest, combmed to produce an atmosphere unfavourable 
to the centre-party methods of the Congress But the 
foundations of that institution had been truly laid it was 
fortunate m possessmg a group of brilliantly able leaders, 
and so long as Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta lived, 
Tilak, despite his most desperate efforts, never succeeded 
m capturing it effectively In 1899, m the face of left-wmg 
feeling, the Congress affirmed that its object was ‘to pro- 
mote by constitutional means the interests and well-being 
of the people of the Indian Empire’ (resolution 10) At the 
same time it strengthened its organization by appointing 
an All-India Congress committee, representative of the 
provincial Congress committees, to carry on its affairs 
between the plenary sessions This institution was at a 
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later date supplemented by standing and Syorking 1 com 

mjttees of more manageable nze and composition. 

The political currents which had sc swiftl) borne TtlaL 
into prominence did not leave the Congress itself unaf 
fectetL While standing fast to their faith m constitutional 
methods of procedure, the centre party 1 ! pronouncements 
assumed a iterner tone. The establishment ofpar]iaincn 
tary institutions m India no longer appeared to tli<"m as 
a privilege to be earned, it assumed the aspect of a right 
to be vindicated So essentially moderate a leader as 
Gokhalc, m his evidence before the Royal Commission 
in 1897, clearly struck the new note 
*Tbe ex czmv t corthnei* of the foreign agency fie. the Bn nth 
admmiitrauon] t» not, however it* only evil There u a moral evil 
which, if anything U even greater A kind of dwarfing or 1 runtrng 
of the Indian race u going on under tbe-prracm We mint live 

all the dayi of oar life in an atmMphcre of inferiorit) and the tallest 
of uj mint bend In order that the exigeneicj of the eat fating system 
may be tomfved The moral elation which every teif-govcm' 
ing people feefa cannot be felt by uj Our edminulradve and milt tary 
talentj mint gradually dtwppcar owing to »hter dfauv till at Ult 
our lot, su hewers of wood and drawer* of water in our own countr> , 

U itereotypcd, 1 

The discontent which at the beginning of the present 
century characterized the educated classes was increased 
b) the policy of Lord Curzon, who pursued with single- 
minded zeal the enhancement of administrative efficiency 
In his view, efficiency was large!) synonymous with ccn 
trahzation, and with the untrammelled operation fT 
measures designed to promote the good of the countr) at 
a whole tlirough the smoother working of the executive 
over which lie presided so brilliantly Quite apart there 
fore from his didikc or political change there wav a 
fundamental antagonism between his ideal* and the ideali 
• Qitemi by IAwm N*ih T yw p* HI 
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of the educated classes, who desired to control the executive 
through parliamentary institutions and to restrict, not to 
increase, its discretionary sphere Further, Lord Curzon, 
who cherished with unquestioning tenacity, almost as an 
article of faith, a conviction of the superiority of English- 
men over Indians, refused to recognize the small if growing 
English-speaking intelligentsia as representing any class 
save itself, and could discern in the whole national move- 
ment little save the pcisonal ambitions of a handful of men 
striving for place and power As he made no secret of lus 
opimons, the breach between the Government and the 
Congress steadily widened And the more fervidly lie pur- 
sued the good of India as lie saw it, the more foi midable 
were the forces, potential and actual, that he drove into 
opposition His remodelling of the Calcutta Corporation, 
his University policy, and, #bove all, lus partition of 
Bengal, served to galvanize the educated classes through- 
out India into an activity which constituted a landmark 
m the growth of the Indian national movement 

Throughout these difficult times the Congress continued 
upon the road winch its founders had marked out for it 
Hume continued year after year as its General Secretary, 
with one or more Indians of the stamp of D E Wacha and 
G K Gokhale as his colleagues In 1904 the twentieth 
meeting was presided over by, an Englishman — Sir Henry 
Cotton, just retired from the Indian Civil Service — and 
with him from England came Wedderbum Cotton notes 
‘Bal Gangadhar Tilak was there, and he had Ins following, 
but there was no division then of the community mto extre- 
mists and moderates 51 The resolutions included reitera- 
tions of the Congress demand for administrative change 
and political advancement, coupled with energetic pro- 
tests against the ‘forward policy’ on the frontier and the 

1 Cotton, Indian and Home Memories (1911), p 288 
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projected partition of Bengal The continued predomi 
nance of centre-party’ ideas was demonstrated both by a 
decision to send a deputation, consisting of G R. Gokhale 
and Lajpat Rai, to represent the Congress m England, 
and by the demand that each province of India should be 
entitled to return at least two members to the House of 
Commons, 

Rise of the Left , 1904-1916 

The Congress of 1904 , writes Mr RatcJiflc, was the 
culminating point of the movement as directed by the 
founders, and by those younger leaden who shared their 
political faith and were content with their methods 
Thereafter new and disturbing forces made themselves 
felt,* 1 In July 1905 the partition of Bengal was announced, 
and a storm of bitter resentment, rising m that prosmcc 
swept over the educated classes throughout India, From 
the moment when the project had been suggested, jtrong 
and persistent opposition had been voiced and its transla 
tion into fact, in face of this opposition, appeared to the 
politically conscious not only as a deliberate afTront but ai 
a Machiavellian attempt to weaken the whole national 
movement by rending asunder the province which Iiad 
begun to assume its leadership Accordingly a widespread 
agitation, which m its sheer intensity constituted a new* 
phenomenon In Indian politics waj set on foot for the 
reversal of the partition Tins agitation was expresdy 
directed, in accordance with the traditional ideas of 
the centre party, towards arousing the iJrttuh public to 
an appreciation of Indian grievances but the time 
honoured method of expounding the case of the educated 
classes in the pros from the platform and in the flnttdt 
Parliament, was reinforced Iry n wholly nmrl technique 
which If it did not dense its ongm bom the ideas of tl e 

• RttxUT 
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left wing, was doubtless a product of the political atmo- 
sphere in which then strength was growing. This technique 
took the form of a bo)cott of British goods, naturally 
supplemented by the encouragement of swadeshi (lit , of 
one’s own country) manufactures It depended foi its suc- 
cess upon the mobilization of the student community and 
of the younger generation of the politically minded classes, 
b5 r feryent appeals to patriotism, self-respect, and self-sacri- 
fice Its originators, in perfect good faith, domed that it 
was anti-Bntish, 1 and were at pains to demonstrate its 
‘constitutional’ character by arguing that its intention was 
merely to awaken public opinion in England to the serious- 
ness of the Indian situation But in so far as the class-and- 
mass movements to which it gave rise led to clashes with 
the administration, to an ever-increasing bitterness m the 
minds of impressionable’ youths, and to the growth of a 
hatred of things foreign, it represented a definite departure 
from centre-party ideas and a swing towards the methods 
of the left wing The result of the adoption of the new 
technique by the centre party was the introduction of 
an unbalanced and explosive element into the Indian 
national movement winch has persisted ever smee, and 
against which the centre party itself has from time to time 
vainly protested Further, the conduct of the anti-partition 
campaign, which was Hindu m inspiration, finally com- 
pleted the alienation of the Muslim community from the 
activities of the Congress The creation of the new pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal was gratifying to Muslim senti- 
ment, and m 1906 the Mushm League was founded to 
obviate the risk that the interests of Muslims should be 
overlooked amidst the turmoil of Hindu agitation 
The proceedmgs of the Benares meeting of the Congress 
in 1905 are eloquent of the prevalence of a new spirit of 

1 Banerjea, p igi 
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bitterness The administration was indicted b> Gokhah 
himself for ‘its utter contempt of public opinion, its nrro 
gant pretensions to superior wisdom, its reckless duregarc 
of the most cherished feelings of the people, the mocker, 
of an appeal to its sense of justice, m cool preference o! 
service interests to those of the governed’ 1 'While the 
British connexion still appeared a blessing, British rule 
was now regarded as a curse. The only remedy, jt was 
said, lay in self-government. The goal of the Congress’, 
declared Golhale, u that India should be go\emcd in 
the interests of the Indians therasdscs and that in course 
of tune a form of gmernment should be attained in this 
country similar to what exists in the tdEgmrmfng colonies 
of the British Empire, * The constitutional character of 
the boycott movement wm affirmed by resolution and the 
measures taken by the administration to suppress it were 
condemned For the rest, (he resolutions followed tradi 
tional lines and despite the fear lest the left wing, now 
strongly represented, should succeed in committing the 
Congress to wild and impossible positions’, 3 the centre 
party retained us old control of the procedure Neverthc 
less, there had been a change in tone, and the keynote of 
die meeting was itruck b> Lajpat Rai m his declaration 
*We are perfect!) justified in trying to become arbiters of 
our own desun) and in trying to obtain freedom.’ 4 

During the next two years the left wing, stimulated h) 
the prevailing tension between the educated classes and 
the administration and Inspired by the epoch making 
victory of Asiatic Japan over European Ruma steadily 
gained ground But the centre pam however bitterly u 
might criticize the administration, held firm!) to the ideal 

* foftri p.0. » /V p, I) 
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of remodelling it by constitutional means and thus securing 
its control. The leaders of the party looked upon the boy- 
cott movement and its connected activities as onlyjustified 
by ephemeral, and indeed local, conditions, as a distasteful 
temporary expedient, the adoption of which had been 
forced upon them by the exigencies of the moment, as 
something which they would gladly discontinue when the 
rteed for it had passed, 1 not as a normal method of constitu- 
tional agitation To the adherents of the left wing, on the 
other hand, the boycott, the volunteer movement, and 
mob-violence stood for a consciously chosen technique, 
and any imputation from the centre party against its 
legitimacy provoked them to fury At the Calcutta meet- 
ing of 1 906, the centre and the left wings wrangled fiercely 
over the propriety of the boycott as a political weapon of 
universal application, B C Pal and Khaparde headed 
a contingent of younger men’ who insulted the veterans, 2 
and a split was only avoided by the efforts of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, now more than eighty years of age, who had 
journeyed from England m an endeavour to hold the 
national movement together. The upshot was that the 
centre party, though embarrassed by the declaration of 
John Morley, then Secretary of State for India, that the 
partition must be accepted as a ‘settled fact’, still remained 
m control, but the tenor of the resolutions dealing with 
self-government on colonial lines, with national education, 
with the swadeshi and boycott movements, and the temper 
of the speeches dehvered m support of them, revealed the 
extent to which the Congress was influenced by left-wing 
ideas Even men of the old school spoke of a ‘trial of 
strength between the people and the bureaucracy 5 , and 
summarized the immediate political issue as they saw 
it in the following words ‘Is India to be governed 

1 Banerjea, p 192 * Mody, p 524 
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autocratically without any regard to the sentiments and 
opinions of the people, who must be made to know thar 
proper place as an inferior subject race, or on those en 
lightened principles which are professed b\ our rulen? 1 
T2ai was delighted, and regarded the proceedings as the 
first step towards shaking the Congress 'out of its torpid 
tortoise hie gait and turning it into a living and acme 
body He looked forward with some confidence to cap tu\ 
ing its organization for the left. 

The centre party were themselves apprehensive, and 
changed the venue of the 1907 meeting From Nagpur 
where the left mng had been active, (o Surat* The 
followers of Tilak, frustrated in their efforts to secure the 
election of a left mng president fomented the rumour that 
the Calcutta resolutions were to be cancelled, and, aided 
by the resulting excitement, nijihed the platform amid 
scenes of wild disorder The meeting brofce up in con 
fusion Apparent!) the Tilalatc* had hoped to overawe 
their opponents and thus to capture the Congress machine 
But the centre part) was still powerful, not ordv in the 
ability of its leaders but also in the support of the pro- 
vincial Congress committees. I is members summoned a 
convention, consisting of delegates who had signed a deda 
ration in favour of the attainment, b> stnctl) constitutional 
means, of self-government within the Empire on Dominion 
lines the> appointed a committee to draft a crmiltwunn 
for the Congress based upon this creed ami in the event 
it was the left wing who were dnven into the wild nun 
Realizing too late the result of their tactics the Tibhrn 
made various overtures to the centre part) but the fitter 
adhered firm!) to the condition that mcmlH'nhtp of the 
Congress entailed subscription to the Conprrw erred TJ r 
left wing remained outside the Congmv until intG 
* i»r*» s lb Trv* r 
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During the )cars which followed the Surat meeting of 
1907 the centre party gained steadily in prestige at the 
expense of the left wung, which suffered in reputation from 
its connexion with the anarchical movement in Bengal, 
and lost certain of its leaders from imprisonment and 
deportation Nevertheless, its time v r as coming It was 
securing more recruits among the younger men, particu- 
larly in Bengal, w r ho w r crc impatient of caution and zealous 
to redeem themselves from the stigma of inferiority under 
■which, as they w r crc persuaded, they laboured Self- 
sacrifice which w r as to earn the freedom of India from the 
domination of alien governors and alien ideals, when 
invested with a spiritual significance, exerted a marked 
attraction upon impressionable Hindu youths, to whom 
the programme of the centre appeared as ‘mendicancy’. 
And indeed the centre oparty itself, though it adhered 
steadily to its aim of realizing 5 self-government within the 
Empire by constitutional means, did not advocate British 
ideas and British institutions with the old uncritical fervour 
Its claims were no longer based upon the fact of British 
citizenship, but upon an assertion of the inherent rights oi 
the Indian people Unfortunately for itself, it relied for 
its strength rather upon its well-tried leaders than upon its 
power of attracting new recruits Had it not been for the 
support of Morley and the Liberal Government m Britain, 
it w r ould scarcely have been lable to retain its hold upon 
the Congress But the first Indian appointments to the 
Council of India and to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
the Minto-Morley reforms of 1909, and the revocation m 
1911 of the partition of Bengal were hailed, not without 
reason, as a vindication of the methods of constitutional 
agitation to which the centre party was committed. 
Leaders of the stamp of Wedderbum saw m these events 
the triumph of the ideals which the Congress was founded 
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to promote. There had been born in India, Wedderbum 
said when he presided over the Congress of 1910 a new 
spint of self reliance but this must not be allowed to 
degenerate into racial hostility ‘Hand in hand with the 
British people India can most safely tale her first steps on 
the new path of progress 1 

Nor was the spectacle of the centre party’s success with- 
out effect upon the minds of the Muslim community dn 
the reforms of 1909 the Muslims had succeeded in securing 
the particular consideration which they claimed but the 
growing impression that it was no longer expedient to 
dissociate themselves from the main stream of nationalist 
activity' was reinforced by the attitude of char younger 
wen. Accordingly in 1913 the Muslim League formal!; 
adopted the Congress ideal of sclf-gm on men t for India 
within the Empire, and the bulk of educated Muslims 
became once more identified with the centre part) 

Dominance of the Left, 19 16-1 $32 
When the Great War broke out m 1914 the centre party 
appeared firmly established in its control of the Congress 
machine. But within the next two yean the situation 
completely changed For this fact Mrs Bcsant who 
joined the Congress in 1914 was largely respomtble With 
the experienced eye of a western trained political leader 
she discerned the possibility *of uniting thr centre and left 
parties upon the common platform of a Home Rule 
League , which should capitalize for the rauic of com mu 
tional advance the gratitude aroused in British hearti b) 
India s loyalty In 1915 her plan w-as rejected I* the 
centre party hut the enthusiasm of the left witijr the 
death of Gokhale and Fhrmmhah Mehta and the gr m 
Ing anxiety among the educated cbwes Irt India llmm U 
1 ur r v 
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the realization of (lie ideals of Imperial federation then so 
widely discussed, should be suboidinatcd in some degree 
to the Dominions as well as lo Britain, combined to make 
her triumph inevitable At the 1916 meeting of the Con- 
gress, held at Lucknow', the left wing predominated, and 
her project was accepted The Muslim League joined 
with Congress in supporting a campaign for Home Rule, 
based upon an agreed minimum of constitutional advance 
The Government of India, distracted by the picoccupa- 
tions of the "War, and themselves busily engaged in dis- 
cussing ‘the next step’ with the Home Government, were 
taken b> sui prise Excitement steadily mounted until it 
attained a pitch which was legarded as dangerous, and m 
the summer of 1917 Mrs Besant was interned This step, 
which was directly responsible for her election as president 
of the Calcutta Congress of 1917, finally shattered the 
position of the adherents of "the centre party, who lost 
ground steadily in the disturbed atmosphere of which 
the left wing took full advantage The balance was not 
restored even by Mr E S Montagu’s notable declaration 
of 20 August 1917, winch in other circumstances would 
have been hailed as a victory for the traditional policy 
and methods so long pursued by the centre party, and the 
left wing was confirmed in its control over the Congress 
machinery The cleavage between the two parties was 
completed by the publication* of the Montagu- Chelmsford 
Report m 1918, for the centre party pronounced this 
scheme a substantial instalment of responsible government 
to be welcomed and improved upon, while the left wing 
termed it disappointing and unsatisfactory The centre 
party refused to participate m a special session of the 
Congress held in August 1918, and proceeded to set up 
Liberal Leagues m opposition to the Congress organiza- 
tion When the ordinary session of the Congress took place 
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m Delhi, the party of the left were m undisputed control, 
and they pressed their views with characteristic confidence, 
self assertion, and lack of compromise. India s right to 
immediate Home Rule was confidently proclaimed ordi 
nary dictates of prudence and expediency were brushed 
aside m the speeches delivered Even Mn Besant and her 
supporters, so lately numbered with the vanguard of the 
left wing found the pace too hot for them and were short!) 
driven to form a ‘National Home Rule League of (liar 
own, professing views less radical than those which had 
found expression in the Congress The Muslim League 
which had also been captured by the less cautious elements 
m the community, displayed a similar spirit and the entire 
left wing of the educated classes committed itself to con 
demnation of the scheme for the reformed constitution 
The tragic year 1919 was unqucstionabl) favourable to 
the spread of left wing idedi among the educated classes 
Economic distress Muslim anxiet) over the Turkish peace 
terms and fears lest die constitutional reforms might lie 
delayed and whittled down together produced an atmo- 
sphere surcharged with electnat) the tension of winch 
reached sparking point with the introduction b> Govern 
ment of the Rowlatt Bills for suppressing anarchical 
outrages, as described In detail in later cliaptcrs Ihe 
strange, enigmatic figure of Mr Gandhi put htrrwrlf at 
the head of the Satyagralia (soul Torre) movement of 
protest, which the left wing adopted as their own TV 
storm burst in a welter of blood ami ruin and the war 
with Afghanistan added to the (roubles of the admintitu 
tton The racial bitterness csoled l»> (lie Pun|afMhuur 
banco added to the power of thrlefi wing attdMr C andln 
now established as a leader in Indian politics rttdrasntrral 
to unite Hindu* and Muslims on the bans cf the trmr 
merit to protect Turkc> The Conrrm mrrtin* of l HO 
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again dominated by the left wing, condemned the reforms 
of that year; the Liberals held their own meetings and 
concentrated on preparation for the forthcoming elections. 
After some hesitation, the left wing, earned away by the 
excitement of the Khilafat agitation, decided to boycott 
the new legislatures, and in a special session of the Con- 
gress held in September 1920 pledged itself to Mr. Gandhi’s 
scheme of non-co-operation The Nagpui session at the 
end of 1920 set the seal upon the capture of the Congress 
by the left, for Mr Gandhi succeeded in altering the old 
‘creed 5 m such fashion as to eliminate the declared adher- 
ence to the Bntish connexion and to constitutional methods 
of agitation — thereby reversing the work of 1907 

The change in the aims of the Congress, and the institu- 
tion of the reformed legislatures, central and provincial, 
as a focus of national activity in the political sphere, 
definitely bring to an end the history of the Congress as 
‘a native Parliament’. From tlus time forward it becomes 
a party machine of the left wing Its elaborate organiza- 
tion persists, it continues to count its adherents in every 
town and in every district of Bntish India, it remains 
a formidable instrument for the marshalling of opimon 
and the execution of policy But it is sectional, not 
catholic, it comes, as the years pass, to represent a party 
rather than a people, and m composition it is predomi- 
nantly Hindu Even its appearance changes Its meetings, 
swelled by large numbers of agnculturahsts and town 
labourers, present the appearance of a mass demonstration 
rather than of a parliament, and the character of its pro- 
ceedings reflect the change 

Since the aim of tins chapter is to trace the history of 
the Congress as an institution, rather than to follow the 
fortunes of the left wing group m Indian politics, it will 
be unnecessary to describe m detail, between 1920 and 
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the present day, the vicissitudes of what is henceforth 
essentially a party machine. It svffl therefore suffice to 
indicate in summary form the general course of its progres 
srve departure from the old principles. 

The failure of Mr Gandhi s non-co-operation move- 
ment to break the reformed constitution the collapse of 
the K h i l afat movement, leading to acute Hindu Muslim 
dissensions and the growing influence of the new lypsfa 
trues controlled b> Liberals produced a reaction in 
Congress ranks In 1923 the left wing, under the leader 
ship of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr C R. Das declared 
for the policy of entering instead of boycotting the 
legislatures whereon at the next elections the) secured 
sufficient representation to enable them to embark upon 
a policy of organized obstruction. During the ensuing 
five yean Mr Gandhi remained in retirement and the 
annual meetings of the Congress became the scene of 
disputes between those who were determined to wreck 
the legislatures from within and those who were prepared 
to temper opposition with a measure of co-operation But 
underlying these disputes a more fundamental cleavage 
graduall) became manifest namel) between those wfm 
desired to work for complete independence and dime 
who adhered to the goal of Dominion status In it )' t 7 
the resentment against the <\II Anush composition of (he 
Statutory Commission enabled the adherents of complete 
independence to cany the da> but the division of opinion 
in Congress circles was so acute that Mr Carnlhi wa< 
brought out of his retirement in to arrange a compro- 
mise between dime who liad produced the Vluu rrj* ft 
(which imported Dominion statui hut ineidmtufh ini l» 
the widening of the breach between Hindus and Murium) 
and the protagonists of independence Hie e< itipmmtw 
took the form of a time limit within which die auf| ''dun 
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were to giant Dominion status. Failing this, 'complete 
independence 5 was to form the goal of the Congress The 
more extreme opinion soon earned the day When it 
was found that the Round Table Conference announced 
m October 1929 is as not to function as a constituent 
assembly to draw up a Dominion constitution for India, 
the Lahore Congress that year, under Mr. Gandhi’s lead, 
decided to boycott the Conference and declare for com- 
plete independence Mr Gandhi started another civil- 
disobechence movement in connexion with the salt laws, 
and the Congress organization was directed to the task 
of 'bringing Government to its knees’ by boycott and pas- 
sive resistance This aim was not achieved, and the success 
of the first sessions of the Round Table Conference in 
1 930-1 was a severe blow to Congress influence, winch 
was already suffering fronT the general discomfort inflicted 
upon the community by the’ J pohcy it was advocating 
This influence was shortly rehabilitated by the 'pact’ in 
March 1931 between Mr Gandln, now recognized as the 
dictator of the Congress, and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy 
Soon afterwards, the Karachi meeting of the Congress 
confirmed the ‘pact’, and authorized Mr Gandhi, as Con- 
gress plenipotentiary, to attend the second session of the 
Round Table Conference m September 1931 In London 
Mr Gandlu stoutly claimed that the Congress was repre- 
sentative of all India, but this claim earned its own 
refutation through its demal by other delegates During 
his absence, however, the aggressive activities of the Con- 
gress, under the direction of leaders not recognizing his 
control, broke out once more, and the administration took 
stem action to restore the situation Shortly after lus 
return to India Mr Gandhi was interned, executive 
action was taken for similar reasons against certain 
branches of the Congress organization, and in April 1932 
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the meeting fixed at Delhi was prohibited, and those who 

set forth to attend it were penalize*! 

In this melancholy impasse stands at the moment of 
writing (October 1933}, the impressive organization 
whose history we have briefly traced Diverted from its 
original ends, tendering to part) that which was due to 
the State, it may well seem to have belied the hopes of 
its founders For as recent years have shown, it lias 
become sectional, not Indian’, partisan, not National , 
a caucus, not a Congress 



Chapter IV 

THE MODERATES OF THE RIGHT 
AND CENTRE 

By J ARTHUR JONES, C I E 

P$r J A Jones was editor of The Statesman, published in Calcutta 
and one of the leading newspapers m India, from 1912 to 1924 
During that period he was m close personal touch with all the im- 
portant political mo\cmcnts that took place and with those who 
placed a leading part in them He was a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and of the Corporation of Calcutta ] 

I N the previous chapter an account has been given of the 
first organized political body m India, and it has been 
shown that, while it started as a constitutional critic of 
the administration, it is nbw hostile to the existing Govern- 
ment as constituted by law, and demands complete in- 
dependence The present chapter is concerned with men 
who have on the whole reframed from extremism, who 
have been critical of various aspects of British rule, but 
who have no desire to break the connexion of India with 
the Empire 

First under tins general designation may be mentioned 
the Muhammadans, the great majority of whom have 
usually been friendly to the Government except on 
occasions when the interests of their religion seemed to 
be threatened either by the action of the Government of 
India or by that of the British Government m England 
They have in general held aloof from the National Con- 
gress, m accordance with the advice of their great leader, 
Sir Syed Ahmad, but there has always existed a small 
group of dissenters, commonly known as Congress Muslims, 
who have subordmated their communal attachments to 
All-India politics 

F 
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As a class, the zammdars or large landholders, because 
of their substantial interest in the maintenance oflaw and 
order, have been opposed to ambitious political changes 
and have been friendly to Government, except when the 
British authorities base deemed it necessary to impose 
taxation affecting land or to legislate for the protection of 
the cultivating peasantry The lower classes among 
the Hindus have in general recognized the fairness of the 
British Government and its willingness to do justice to the 
oppressed They have no sympathv with Hindu aspira 
tions towards self government, maml> because they do 
not understand them. 

Among the moderates may also be classed the com erted 
non-co-opcrators who abandoned the swataj (Home Rule) 
pohev of pure obstruction in the provincial legislatures 
When the swarajists entered the Legislative Assembly in 
1924 they did so with the avowed purpose of wrecking 
the reforms of 1919 In automatic hostibtv to Government 
measures There were occasions however when a vote 
against a Gov emment Bill would have antagonized impor 
tant Indian interests. The carlv vigour of the suarajnts 
gradually became irksome even to the pumts and die 
policy became Inconsistent and illogical Ldtmntch fhrrr 
leader Pandit Modlal Nehru himself consented to <cnr 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee and Mr \ J Pair! 
a swaraj stalwart stood for election as president of the 
Assembly In these circumstances first the independents 
led b> Pandit Madan Mohan Mahvtvt and then thr 
responsive coopeTaton rrjrcted the swarajnt plan if 
action The formal mpiure took phre in the C-iwnj^irr 
Congress of 1955 when Pandit \!arta» Nloban MAnty a 
and Mr Jayakar the leader of the rrtp<m neci^s-Tau r» 
strongly opposed a resolution pledging the swarajt tt ut 
unlidnu finm ilir I-rrOihtivr Asiemblv if h) ll r rime t<i 
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the next session the Go\ eminent had not met the claims 
of the swarajists The exodus of the swarajists was duly 
earned out, but the mam effect of an unimpressive bit of 
ntual was to convince the leaders of the other parties that 
the time had come to join forces At a conference held m 
Bombay in April 1926, responsivists, independents, and 
liberal moderates met to discuss the possibilities of union 
The confciencc agreed to form a new nationalist party, 
but no permanent organization resulted from the decision 
The existence of these important moderate elements 
m the highly composite aggregate of the Indian political 
constituency needs to be stressed because by an accident 
of nomenclature the name of ‘moderates’ has become 
attached to the influential class of Hindu moderates who 
since 1918 have called themselves Liberals, possibly to 
distinguish themselves from the landholding moderates or 
to suggest an analogy with flic Liberals among English 
political parties It would be pleasant to think that the 
Government of India unwittingly played the part of god- 
father in bestowing upon the moderates their secondary 
name, for in 1 890 the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, defining 
his attitude towards the Congress, wrote ‘The Govern- 
ment of India recogmze that the Congress movement is 
regarded as representing what would m Europe be called 
the advanced Liberal party, as distinguished from the 
great body of Conservative opimon which exists side by 
side with it 5 At that time, however, the designation 
‘Liberals’ was merely prophetic The Hindu moderates 
were still moderate in opinion, and took up their charac- 
teristic attitude from a recognition of the apparently 
permanent nature of British rule Smce the British Govern- 
ment could have no alternative, and however strongly its 
policy might be attacked, and Viceroys and members of 
council might be criticized, they could not be banished 
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from office or replaced by their critics, the reasonable 
course was not to bring into disrepute the only available 
administration. Hence Mr \V C, Bo nnerjee, who presided 
over the first National Congress, held m Bombas in 1885 
by svay of justifying the aims or that gathering claimed 
that their desire to be governed according to the ideas 
of government which obtained m Europe was m no 
way incompatible with their thorough loyal t) to the 
British Government A 11 that they desired he said, was 
that the basis of government should be widened and that 
the people should have thar natural share therein 

In contrast with this moderate movement there existed 
another, inspired by a truculent nationalism, of which 
Mr Tllah was the leader and the agitation against the 
partition of Bengal earned on b> professed moderates 
developed as one of its methods vhc boycott of Lancashire 
goods with picketing frorrt which evolved an extremist 
group and a revolutionary conspiracy ncli m crime. One 
of the most prominent organizers of the campaign against 
the partition Sir Surcndranatli Banctjea lived to he 
denounced as a reactionary hireling of Government and 
in liis memoirs he retaliated by expressing contempt for 
the unseemly violence of the non-co-opera ton and drplor 
mg thar intolerance. Moderation being an attitude rathrr 
than a political doctrine there liave been many examples 
among Indian public men ot leaders who once moderatn 
became extremists and of others who onre extrrmbn 
became moderates 

It wns in 1907 that there came the first rolloion between 
moderates and extremists Mr CnJc/ufr one < r the rrum 
sagacious and clear sightrd of moderate leaden fa t 
during tlmt year delivered more than c nr speech in wl t U 
he deprecated violence and unamstitutmnaf ma/o*b /fr 
warned hit hearen tliat thar reliance muit m wf it 
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was called constitutional agitation, and that redress must 
be obtained through the constitutional authorities They 
were told, he said, that they must give up having anything 
to do with the government of the country and that by 
the simple expedient of a universal boycott they would be 
able to achieve everything He deprecated an industrial 
boycott because it really implied a vindictive desire to 
mjure*another, even if one had to injure oneself m doing 
so To talk of a general boycott of government services m 
their situation was, he said, ludicrous m the extreme 
But great as was Mr Gokhale’s influence, he had no 
authority over the extremists, who looked to Mr Tilak as 
their chief and who, far from accepting the teachings off 
the moderates, were resolved to wrest the Congress fromf 
their control The Congress of 1907 was held at Surat 
When the election of a moderate president was proposed, 
shoes and slippers were flung at the leaders on the plat- 
form, which was then carried by storm The police were 
called in to clear the Congress tent, and the proposer 
and his friends were smuggled away to a place of safety 
Only when the field had been abandoned by the Tilakites 
did the remaining delegates reassemble and formulate the 
Congress creed, declaring that self-government was the 
goal of Congress, but that it was to be attained by purely 
constitutional means Unhappily this encounter with the 
extremists did not teach the moderates the wisdom of 
avoiding evil communications They were ever seeking 
for a reconciliation, partly from an exaggerated desire for 
unity, and partly from a feeling akin to that of the French f 
Radicals whose motto is ‘No enemy on the left 5 * 

The Morley-Mmto reforms of 1909 ushered in the 
Golden Age of the moderates They were conceived with 
the idea of ‘rallying the moderates’ by giving them a great 
constitutional advance which would enable them to 
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triumph over the extremists. Lord Morlcv bad been 
much taken with Mr Gokhalc, the able moderate leader, 
of whom he wrote to Lord Minio He has a pohtiaan s 
head, appreciates executive responsibility , has an eye for 
the tactics of practical common sense.* It might be said 
that the Morley reforms were composed with an eye on 
Mr Gothale for the leading part, and that discreet leader 
lauded the generous and fair nature of the nev\ coostitu 
hon and called for itt grateful acceptance. Co-operation 
with Government he urged must take the place of mere 
criticism of the Government He pleaded for a loyal 
acquiescence in British rule first because considering the 
difficulties of the position Britain had done very well m 
India and secondly because there was no alternative 
to British rule and could be none for a long umc More 
notable ev en than these declarations was Ins condemnation 
of the active participation of students in pohucs The 
Bengal leaders had deliberately appealed to schoolboys 
and students for help in their boycott of Ioincnshirc good* 
with the result that misguided youths became the tools of 
the revolutionaries in carrying out bomb outrages ami 
murders Mr Goklialc on the contrary took the vicu 
that the active participation of students in political agitj 
lion really tends to lower the digmi\ and the rrvponsihir 
character of public life and to impair in true effect ileum 
It also fills the students themselves Mills unliralthy excite 
ment often evoking in them a bitter partisan ipmt v* hu (t 
rannot fail to interfere with their studies and j tme tn 
unous to their intellectual and moralgnmth In thrumr 
perch Mr Gohhaie declared lliat thr attainmmt by 
India of selfigmcrnmeni such as obtains in i th^r j *n* 
if the r mpirc must depend ups n the avemer irrrrfth *<f 
diameter ansi c ipaoty of our j Jr 41 a w I V f t It r» 
m our average strength tliat thr nn ht t f tl r nhfp r t ( 
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self-government will have, to rest And here it must be 
regretfully admitted that our average strength to-day is 
far below the British average’ 

The discussions in the reformed legislature justified, as 
a whole, the expectations of Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
They afforded ample means for debating new legislation 
and the budgets of the provinces, and as there was a non- 
official majority in the provincial Legislative Councils, 
non-officials enjoyed occasionally the novel pleasure of 
defeating the Government In the Imperial Legislative 
Council (as it was then styled), though an official majority 
was retained, the opimons expressed in debate had their 
effect on the Government, and the fact that a Government 
defeat was virtually impossible did not diminish the sense 
of responsibility shown by leading speakers 

Probably but for the ®War the Morley-Minto Councils 
would have met Indian requirements for a considerable 
period They provided an arena for debate, an oppor- 
tunity for Indian politicians to criticize the Government, 
and for the Government to explain and defend its pohcy 
The War mduced an unwonted degree of co-operation 
with the Government on the part of the moderates, and 
at the same tune led to unscrupulous efforts to stir up 
trouble, for the revolutionaries naturally recogmzed that 
England’s preoccupation with a great struggle gave them 
a umque opportunity of success The discovery of a 
widespread conspiracy showed the necessity of a Defence 
of India Act on the model of the measure enacted m 
England The moderates and others raised their usual 
objections to provisions for dealing effectively with revolu- 
tionary crime and terrorism, and even in the crisis of a 
terrible conflict the official majority of the Government 
was required to put the measure through 

Happily the president of the National Congress which 
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met in Bombay in 1915 was Mr Sinha, afterwards Lord 
Sinha, and his address counselled his countrymen to work 
patiently until free institutions developed for India by 
gradual evolution and cautious progress This may be 
regarded as the swan song of the Congress as a moderate 
assembly For, despite the prudent views of Mr Sinha, 
the Congress committee modified its rules to allow of the 
read mission of Mr Tilak and his followers, wb<? con 
temptuously rejected the idea that India was not fitted 
for the immediate concession of self government In 
October of the following year Mrs Besant founded her 
Home Rule League, and m the same month nineteen 
Indian members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
presented a memorandum to the Indian Government in 
.shich they complained of the inadequacy of the Mode) 
Minto reforms since they established councils which were 
ncrcly advisors bodies without an> power of effective 
xmtrol over the central Go\ emment or the provincial 
governments, and claimed that Indian loynlt) during the 
rVar had earned a nght to parliamentary institutions 
The increasing impatience of the moderates with the 
eforms of 1909 their pathetic desire far conciliation with 
he extremists and the eagerness or both groufM to profit 
ry the resettlement which would follow the concluuon 
if the War led to negotiations which culminated in n 
eunion of moderates and extremists in the histone Om 
rcss of L ucknow in intC at winch Mr Utah made a 
numpliam re-entn J Hic" \cneraMe Mr Ambica Charan 
darumdar, famed in die fight against the partition rf 
Icngal presided and formulated a series of demands 
Inch embraced dyarchy in the centra! Cm emment 
nmplctc autonomy m the ptmincn and the mhitin*Mf 
national militia A resolution pra>tm* thst the Kie" 
light mue a proclamation announcing the tntrnum tf 
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the British Government to ‘confer self-government on 
India at an early date’ was moved by Mr Surcndranath 
Bancijea, a moderate, and supported by Mr Tilak, an 
extremist, and Mrs Besant 

Nor was the passion for unity confined to the Congress 
Representatives of the Congress and of the Muslim League, 
which was also meeting at Lucknow, conferred and agreed 
upon tjie proportions of Hindu and Muslim representation 
in the legislatures of an autonomous India, and the pre- 
sident of the Muslim League, Mr Jinnah, though he 
represented only a section of the Muslims of the Punjab 
or of the Umted Provinces, declared that in the name of 
70 million Mushms the League would accept the Congress 
scheme of reforms 

On no occasion perhaps did the moderates more fully 
justify their name and pdhey than in their attitude to the 
reforms of 1 9 1 9 The publication of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report on 8 July 1918 was hailed with an angry 
condemnation from the nationalists A manifesto issued 
in Madras declared that the report was so radically wrong 
in principle and detail that it was impossible to modify 
or improve it Mr Tilak pronounced the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme to be ‘entirely unacceptable 5 A special 
session of the Congress was summoned to consider the 
report The moderates hesitated whether they should 
attend this Congress or not ‘We decided to abstain,’ 
writes Sir Surendranath Banerjea m his memoirs, ‘we felt . 
that these hasty and extreme views would dominate the f 
deliberations of the Congress, and that we should not lend * 
them the weight of our support by our presence ’ This 
was a heroic decision, for it meant separation from the 
great institution which the moderates had built up But 
they felt that the difference between them and those 
who had captured the machinery of the Congress was 
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fundamental, and that upon a matter equally fundamental, 
the question of self-government for India The Congress, 
however great an organization, was after all on!) a means 
to an end The end was self government. We decided to 
sacrifice the means to the end That was the raison if/tre 
of the moderates or Liberal part) as a separate entit) 
in the public life of India. It is m these terms that Sir 
Surcadranath Bancrjca describes the liberal schism which 
was signified b) the holding of a moderate conference in 
Bomba) on i November 1918 
Both nationalists and moderates sent representation 
to appear before the Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament to which the Reforms Bill was referred But 
the nationalist witnesses created a poor impression and 
hence failed to mate an) practical contribution to the 
shaping of the Bill The moderates on the eontnrv 
earned the good opinion of Bmub parhamenlamns b) 
their statemamhip with the result that the Joint Com 
mittec accepted their views on several important matters 
The moderates secured for instance the abandonment 
of the provision of a separate purse for the transferred 
subjects though some of them when later the) Ijccamc 
Ministers came to doubt the wisdom of their demand 
But at the time the) were elated over their triumph in 
the Joint Committee and their prestige ^at undoubtedly 
raised b\ their tangible success not ont) in I ngland hut 
also in India. 

The moderates thanks to their |K>he) of supporting the 
reformed legislatures and to the blunder of fhnrnppr iKitM 
in bovcotting these institutions had the advantage < f 
dominating the first central la-gtdamr \ irmtil) and ll " 
provincial legislative Councils What is rn \tr the m*l 
formidable asset of their rival* Mr 1 andhi was in inu 
arrested and eonwnrd of sedition and hts tithi) 
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ceased to excio^c am e fleet foi the time bung. They 
turned thur opportunities to good use in some ducctions, 
and gained a publicity ninth speedih rominttd a large 
section of the suniapsts of the mistake that the) had made 
in absenting themseh es from the Cornu ih Vet one of the 
moderates' first steps was to earr\ a motion declaring that 
the Assembh was of opinion that the progicss made b\ 
India on tlic path to responsible gen eminent wan anted 
a rc-c\ammation or tension of the constitution at anearhci 
date than 1929 Viscount Peel, as Societal \ foi India, 
confirmed the opinion of Ins predecessor that a pciiod of 
si\ months was not sufficient to justif) the Assembly in 
concluding that the possibilities of the Act of 1919 were 
exhausted: and a certain amount of surprise is ns felt 111 
England and in India that Indian politicians w f ho had 
claimed the Act of 1919 as a triumph foi them should so 
speedily ha\c begun to complain of its inadequacy 
A great and unexpected oppoilumt) was oficicd to the 
moderates b) the dissensions which had broken out among 
their opponents Pundit Motilal Nelli u and Mi C R Das 
seem to ha\e rcali 7 cd that the non-co-operation mo\c- 
ment had failed It had achieved nothing except violence 
and crime, and Mi Gandhi lnmsclf had been compelled 
to cancel the only part of Ins progiammc which appealed 
to the mob and to fall back on the spinning-wheel Mean- 
while the moderates, dominant m the central Assembly, 
were exercising a very real influence in its dignified pro- 
ceedings and w'crc achieving substantial results which 
might w'ell have impressed the educated classes It w f ould 
seem indeed that, by a curious irony of events, the 
swarajists were more conscious of the success of the 
moderates than were the moderates themselves At any 
rate the swarajist leaders determined, even at the cost of 
dividing their party, to enter the legislatures, and in spite 
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Munster were appointed becauscof the ov erw helming non 
Brahmin majority returned to the Council, AGnisten were 
embarrassed by the inadequate funds at their disposal but 
they were not prepared to shoulder the rcsponnbiht) of 
proposing new taxes in order to finance reforms But the 
Ministers strongl) supported the Government in Jcgulat 
ing against non-co-operation directed against the revenue, 
and the Madras Government attributed to the energetic 
efforts of Ministers the manner in which the legislature 
rallied to the cause of law and order In othtr provinces 
than Madras the position of Ministers was vcf) similar 
to that which obtained m Bengal The moderate Minis 
ten were m truth leaders without organized parties and 
lacked a definite programme, while there was a want of 
moderate organization in the electorate. 

Lord Morley had endeavoured to rail) the moderates 
tr> passing the Mode) Milito reforms and had to some 
extent succeeded m securing thdr co-operation with the 
Government against sedition It might have been ex pert re 1 
that the Montagu Chelmsford report would hiv e produerd 
a ml! more courageous and pracucal confidence in the 
smeent) both of ibe British Government and the (»ovrrn 
ment of India But when in 1919 the Rowlatt Bills were 
introduced, the moderates were wTighed and found want 
ing These Bills were based upon the recommcmlatiom 
of a committee, presided over b> the Dighdi judge 
Mr Justice Rowlatt which made an exhaustive lnquir> 
into the long senes of crimes due to the rtvnhmonso 
mov emenc in Bengal and ehew here and into the dtfhruUfr* 
of obtaining the conviction of accused prr^mi under tie 
ordinary law ITic enmmittre was satisfied as to th** wi fo 
spread activities of the revolutionists and a« tn Ow csirct 
fo which the police had been baffled IW' rfe thr W*r 
b) the terrorism practi rd on wiinr-in It f-nm I tint t 1 - 
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Defence of India Act, necessitated by the War, had greatly 
reduced the number of outrages because under its pro- 
visions restrictions could be imposed upon persons impli- 
cated m revolutionary propaganda and conspiracy without 
bringing them to trial, and it recommended that the 
provisions which had been thus effective should be added 
to the criminal law As the Defence of India Act would 
lapse after the close of the War, and it would thus become 
necessary to release a number of dangerous anarchist 
organizers, a temporary measure to avert this undesirable 
result was needed Hence the introduction of two Bills, 
one to deal with the immediate result of the lapse of the 
Defence Act and the other to strengthen the ordinary law 
There was nothing in the Bills which had not been proved 
to be necessary to deal with terrorism and crimes of 
violence As for the contention that the provisions for 
detention might be abused, it* was pointed out that the 
cases of 800 persons detained as State prisoners in Bengal 
had been investigated by two judges, and only six of the 
whole number were recommended for release 

One moderate only, Mr P G Mitter, a lawyer, and a 
member of the Rowlatt Committee, and therefore familiar 
with the evidence laid before the committee, offered a 
full and uncompromising defence of adequate measures 
for the prevention of revolutionary crime ‘If the ordinary 
laws of the country’, he said* m the Bengal Legislative 
Council, ‘are not sufficient m deahng with crimes like 
this, and if the Defence of India Act really stamped out 
the crimes which were a disgrace to society — crimes which 
every patriotic Indian ought to feel sorry for — then how 
can any responsible pubhc man suggest to nullify the 
results of such action 

Unhappily the moderates in the Imperial legislature, 
in the face of the overwhelming evidence, joined in the 
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violent opposition of the extremists whose vituperation 
knew no bounds Rumours were current m the bazaars 
that the Rowlatt Act would enable the Government to 
tax a man to the extent of half his income, that marriages 
and funerals would be taxed, and that crops might be 
commandeered The time was one of economic discontent 
and people were prepared to believe ever} evil awn bed 
to the Government But the moderates uttered nr> wtftd 
in contradiction of the hes on which popular delusions 
were nourished, and thought it no part of their business 
to correct the grotesque fears created in part b\ their 
own immoderate rhetoric 

The agitation was intensified b) the intervention of 
Mr Gandhi, who announced a campaign of passive 
resistance. Some moderates of the central legislature 
expressed their sense of the darrtpn's of such a movement 
though not with the dosfrnnght emphasis with winch 
Mrs Besant warned Mr Gandhi of the mob lawlessness 
which he was then unloosing Her warning was verified 
b> events Passive resistance as interpreted b> the mot) 
meant not the burning of public buildings and murderous 
attacks on European officials \\ hen order was restored b\ 
the application of martial Ias< Mrs Besant showed the 
moderate leaders the wa> b) a vigorous rtplj. to entics 
in which she wrote 

Nnrnr I pmurw will conimd ihas stv C*mensn»'nt tf/wdd t> t 
on while? mein munirmt wmlrd lanls ftmJ nU^jy #ui * 

Do thr> then ibmk Ifui ll I* mote mmifid |ojo e • nwJ fti f *d 
ihan toitop It utthe very ooivt of violrtvc »i •« *uf* u 

or will myerilvsioy fll wluUUire envoi it n'f*’ ' 

Let ut Tor tlm line U dar*rr dn-p ati trh i.m <f (^nrttr- « 
oepon and jUjv! firmly oil |r> i Jim wt Mi rw e» I f n oi 
fet Lome »nv«»*i bom »trtuitt 

Rejecting this advice the mndrrair trsdm on tli«- nntrsry 
vied with the txtmruiu In condemning lls* trj trmve 
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Calcutta, and elsewhere, and for these proceedings Indian 
Liberals cannot disclaim some moral responsibility But 
though the Congress party and the Liberals co-operated 
in attempting to thwart the Commission, and though 
the responsive co-operaton and some Muslim leaden 
ultimately adhered to the boycott the mam result w as 
to deprive themselves of a valuable opportunity The 
majority of the Muslims and the non Brahmins decided 
to co-operate with Sir John Simon and his colleagues, and 
eight out of the nine Legislative Councils resolved to 
appoint committees to join in the lnqurn 
The moderates both Liberals and Independents, having 
boycotted the Simon Commission awaited its report with 
uneasiness The Congress politicians showed indifference 
for they had resolved that failing the acceptation by 
the British Parliament of ^hc JNchru scheme of reforms 
within twelve months, they would start a new campaign 
of non-co-operation. To the Viceroy Lord Irwin, it 
seemed that something should be done to relieve the 
tense atmosphere During a visit to England in 19J9 he 
received from the Home Government authority to male a 
declaration which gave an assurance that the natural 
goal of India s advance was Dominion status and wlmli 
intimated that when the Simon Commission had presented 
its report a Round Table Conference would be held at 
winch Indian politicians would be asked to collaborate 
with British Ministers in seeking a common ham on which 
could be formulated prop<isaIs to be placed bclutc Porlu 
menu Moderates and Muslims were favourably unpioml 
and c\cn Congirvs leaders issued a manifesto itt whuh 
they said they hoped to be able to tis-ujxrrate with the 
Government ou certain conditn m Vcmdm.Jy the Ur 
toy towards the end of lyjy held a c< nfcicr ce <4 (.sai^tco 
representatives aud of the LaLctal leaders. 11 ci r 
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St. James s Palace a more favourable field of operations 
It is true that the deliberations lacked finalit), largel) 
because the moderates were not in a position to speak 
for the absent Congress leaders, but Sir Tq Bahadar 
Sapru and Mr Sajtn placed with disuncuon the leading 
parts in a full-dress rehearsal of a more binding conference 
at which it vs as hoped to secure the presence of the whole 
cast 

The Liberal leaders returned to India carl) in 1931 
with oh the prestige of a protracted pubhat), and speedily 
took m hand \shat seemed the unpromising enterprise of 
securing the attendance of Mr Gandhi m London. Thar 
appeals to the Congress Working Commit lee were, how 
ever much assisted b> die man> signs that die civil 
disobedience campaign was collapsing amidst general 
weariness of the sacrifices it demanded from its exponents 
The Liberal leaders thus resuscitated the Congress leader 
at die last moment gave him the glor> of negotiating the 
Gandhi Irwin pact of March 1931 and the place ofhonour 
at the second Round Table Conference towards the end 
of 1931 

If die Liberal leaders hoped that the dtscimion* at 
the resumed conference would bring Mr Candiu into 
a better understanding with themselves and with the 
moderates the) were soon undeceived flic Gongrm 
cnvo> iumsclf complained that on most of the nutters 
discussed he was m a minont) of one I11 the length) awl 
elaborate deliberation* of die conference ami it* tom 
mutecs upon such thorn) subjeus as racial duttjuti<m» 
commercial discrimination the encouragement of Imiuu 
industries the future of the ttiUidt \rm> in ludu the 
control of the \rm> durm N the period of trai kikki dw 
British and Indian representatives were able n* anne at 
a reasonable measure of agreement br n el> dauujli the 
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model ation and fair-mindedness of the moderates, S11 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr Sastn, Mr Jayahai, and otheis 
Mr Gandhi, on the contrai), hinted not obscurely that, 
as the Biitish Government had not complied with the 
demands of the Congress, it would be his duty to revert 
to non-co-operation 

!Mr Sastn, in a palling appeal to the Congress leader, 
told lnm that the cncumstances of to-day demanded that 
he should change his plans, dismiss civil disobedience from 
his mind, and take up the work of constitution — building 
‘in a spint of complete tiust in us, and of faith in the 
Bntish people’ It was a strange spectacle, that of so 
eminent an Indian statesman pleading that Mr Gandhi 
should recognize that ‘there is some knowledge, some 
wisdom, some patriotism even outside the lanks of the 
Congress which you so much worship’ 
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It is true that the deliberations lacked finality, largely 
became the moderates were not m a position to speak 
for the absent Congress leaden, but Slt Tq Bahadar 
Sapru and Mr Sastn placed with distinction the leading 
parts in a full-dress rehearsal of a more binding conference 
at which it was hoped to secure the presence of the whole 
cast 

The Liberal leaden returned to India carl) m 1931 
with all the presugc of a protracted publicity, and speedily 
took in hand what seemed the unpromising enterprise of 
securing the attendance of Mr Gandhi in London Thar 
appeals to the Congress Working Committee were, how 
eser much assisted by the many signs that the cm! 
disobedience campaign was collapsing amidst general 
weariness of the sacrifices it demanded from iu exponents 
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Gandhi Invan pact of March 1931, and the place ofhonour 
at the second Round Table Conference towards the cud 
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a better understanding with themselves and with the 
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moderation and fair-mindedness of the moderates, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr Sastn, Mr Jayakar, and others 
Mr Gandhi, on the contrary, hinted not obscurely that, 
as the British Government had not comphed with the 
demands of the Congress, it would be his duty to revert 
to non-co-operation 

Mr Sastn, m a parting appeal to the Congress leader, 
told him that the circumstances of to-day demanded that 
he should change his plans, dismiss civil disobedience from 
his mind, and take up the work of constitution — building 
‘in a spmt of complete trust in us, and of faith in the 
Bntish people’ It was a strange spectacle, that of so 
eminent an Indian statesman pleading that Mr Gandhi 
should recognize that ‘there is some knowledge, some 
wisdom, some patriotism even outside the ranks of the 
Congress which you so much worship’ 



Chapur V 

MUHAALMADAN MOVEMENTS 

Bjf 51R THEODORE MOROOV, K C J E., C.0.E, 

[Sir Theodore Momcm u wD known oj an accomplished micrpmt r 
of Muslim Ufe and sewunent with which he hoi been in close coquet 
for over forty yean. He joined the lUff of the great Muhommadia 
coiirge at Viigarh in northern Irxha as long ago as 1889, and wjj 
lu principal for »ic yean from 1899. He was prcudmi of die Muh-un 
m a rhv n educational conference In 1904. He was a member of the 
Council 0/ India in London for ten > ear* from t jo 6 and aflrr various 
war lervrca was principal of the AxnuUcng College it Newcastle 
from 1919 to I9ap.j 

T HE total population of Vll India, without Uunna, u 
338miiliom ofthoc 77 millions arc Muslims Scmcof 
these Muslims arc descendant o\ the Arohs M^hont and 
Turks who came down frofn the heights of Central Ysu 
in successive waves of conquest bujjj vc^&IC a K tji umber 
arc b> blood natives of the soil high bom Rajputs hard 
working Sudras or lowly outcaatcs who were converted 
to Islam by nameless missionaries or b> tlux>c famous 
sattiU whose tombs arc to thu day vmted by count lets 
pdgnms, When these Indians had once become members 
of the great brotherhood of Islam they adopted the 1 Ivdua 
non of Ikigdad and Mura* ami drew their ideal from (hr 
literatures or Arabia and Renta, Hie Mudun j* pulatu it 
111 India was increased ami strengthened ftum yet am itief 
source from the days of kuibuddm \ibak m the lint urnth 
century down lo the death of Auran s reh m die ei^hurnib 
century a continuous scream of soldiers and ul Ian * f 
artist* and odnunmratuts came to take wivwe or Ar 
Muslim longs from the highly < twiued tUiri <» central 

Vsia mans of these men wrote tl or names uj » 

oflndun history and f undo! fuiuUt wf ate still hr »i 
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in high esteem Owing to the caste system of the Hindus, 
these Muslim invaders and converts were not merged m 
the general population but remained a distinct people, 
like the Hungarians in Rumania, or the Germans in the 
Bal Hc^pro vi n ces , proud of their political ascendancy and 
tKeir "Superior civilization After the establishment of 
BidtisITfulepthe Mushms gradually lost their prerogatives 
Persian, which was specifically the Muslim tongue in 
India,’ ceased under the Governor- Generalship of Lord 
William Bentmck (1828-35) to be the official language, 
and with it the service of the State which had been for 
generations the hereditary occupation of the middle and 
upper classes of Mushm society passed into other hands 
In 1857 came the catastrophe of the Mutiny, for which the 
English believed, wrongly, that the Mushms were mainly 
responsible, the phantom sovereignty of the Mogul Em- 
peror was abolished, the noble families which had fol- 
lowed his fallen fortunes were ruined or dispersed, and 
Delhi ceased to be a Mushm city All over India Mus- 
hm civilization was in evident decay The Maulvis, the 
rehgious leaders of the people, from a mistaken loyalty 
to Islam, forbade their followers under pam of eternal 
damnation from acquiring the learning of the Firanghi 
(Franks, 1 e Europeans) The Mushms were thereby ex- 
cluded from all the hberal professions For the pubhc 
services a knowledge of English had now become indis- 
pensable, law, medicine, and engineering had been revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of European ideas and could 
only be studied to any purpose m English text-books 
While Bengali Hindus, Madrasis, and Marathas inspired 
by the arts and sciences of Europe were experiencing an 
intellectual and moral renaissance, the Mushms all over 
India were falling into a state of material indigence 
and intellectual decay 
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„ as settled facts, and any attempt to go bad on them w ould 
raise a storm of bitter protest The claims for which the 
Muslim League had contended since its foundation in 
1906 were recognized in the franchise system which was 
to be the foundation of dyarchy* 

But at the time of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms the 
Indian Muslims could pa> but little attention to inter 
nal politics They were too deeply preoccupied with the 
fortunes of Turkey E\cr since Italy s buccaneering raid 
upon Tnpoh, they were convinced that the Christian 
I powers had determined to break up the last remnants of 
j Muslim power Persia they saw was marked out for 
* division between Great Bnuin and Russia (he Christian 
states in the Balkans united in an unprovoked assault 
upon Turkey France was given by Europe a free hand 
to exercise a protectorate over Morocco When the Tmks 
indicated that they were about to enter the Great War 
on the ndc of the Central Powers the Indian Muslims 
attempted in vam to persuade them to remain neutral 
Muslim regiments fought with loyalty and gallantry in 
Mesopotamia and on the Suez Canal by the side of 
British regiments but they had httle joy m the defeat 
of their Muslim brethren , and they trusted tlut afref * 
suitable defeat the Turkish Sultan would be restored to 
lus possessions. The English officers who knew their men 
were anxious that no harsh terms should he imposed uj-on 
the Turks and it was 10 secure the tbnunued support of 
the Muslim troops that the hnghsh Pnme Minuter made 
lus celebrated declaration about live war ainu t f the Mian 
m January iqiB Nor arc we f»Jitm s said Mr Uo)d 
J George to deprive Turkey of its capital or < f tl e rub 
1 and renowned lands of \ua Minor an 1 Ihraie wl«eh arc 
1 predominantly Turkish tn race hi cu if errtorr tUr 
Greek \rmy JauweJ cd upon a ejinjioijis the 
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remnant of the Turkish Army, the Inchan Muslims felt 
intense indignation, and all their sympathies were con- 
centrated upon the tattered battalions that were making 
the last stand of Islam m the Anatolian mountains 
Englishmen sometimes ask why the Indian Muslims should 
feel so much for the Turks, and the answer they generally 
receive is ‘Oriental fanaticism ’ As a matter of lact their 
sympathy is not born of bigotry or fanaticism, though there 
are bigots and fanatics among Muslims as among Chris- 
tians It is the sympathy which springs from a common 
manner of life, common usages, and common ideals For 
Islam is more than a creed, it is a civilization, just as 
Christendom is a civilization of another type. There arc 
in the world at least three civilizations plainly distinguish- 
able, the Christian, the Islamic, and- the Sino-Japanese 
civilization of the Far East Each of them is a cultural 
umtvwithin which, many nations, though politically inde- 
pendent, share a common intellectual tradition Christen- 
dom is so immeasurably stronger than the two other 
civilizations that w r e often forget that there are spiritual 
ties which bind us together But Marshal Lyautey was 
conscious of them in 1914 when at the outbreak of the 
War, he exclaimed ‘Mais lls sont fous 1 Ils sont foils 1 
Uhe~ guerre entre Europeens, e’est une guerre civile 5 The 
influence of a common civilization transcends the religious 
opinions of the individual An Indian Mushm may be a 
sceptic but he has none the less sympathy with an Arab 
or a Turk on account of an identity in social usages and 
intellectual outlook I remember discussing this subject 
with Sir Syed Ahmad in the nineties of last century, he 
said to me ‘When there were many Mushm kingdoms 
we did not feel much grief when one of them was destroyed, 
now that so few are left, we feel the loss of even a small 
one. If Turkey is conquered that will be a great grief, 
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had r emai ned in the Congress camp working for the 
T realization of Hindu policie s He now entered into a dote 
i alliance with the leaders of the KJnlafat movement, re- 
nounced his adhesion to the reforms and set himself to 
execute his long-deferred project of applying non-co-opera 
don to India and placed m the forefront of his aims, not 
the winning of swaraj but the satisfaction of M uslim 
opinion upon the matter of the Khilafat 
In the tumultuous years that followed Mr Gandhi vms 
drawn by the forceful personality of Maulana Shaukat 
All farther and farther from his fundamental principle 
of non violence The Ah brothers as the press nick 
named them, followed from the first a perfectly intelligible 
and straightforward policy They were, as the) frankly 
dedared ‘Muslims first and everything else afterwards 
At heart they had I suspect, but little sympathy for the 
doctrine of non violence but they were w illing to accept 
any help for the cause to which they were passionatdy 
attached and if Mr Gandhi could assist them to wrest 
from the British Government better terms for the Turk 
and Khalifa they were willing to join forces with hum 
The results of the joint campaign is ere not Jong in bccom 
ing manifest appeals to racial hatred and the defiance of 
authority soon produced their inevitable consequences, a 
tide of not and disorder swept over the country culm mat 
mg m a ruing of the Moplahs in Malabar in which not 
Bntuh officials but Hindu priests and shop-keepers, land 
lords and moneylenders is ere the principal victims, Mr 
Gandhi -was persuaded by hu impetuous coadjutors to 
speak in praise of the brave God feanng Moplahs , but 
his Hindu followers began to display an increasing distrust 
of his political wisdom. On 10 March 193a Mr Gandhi 
was arrested and the artificial coalition between his til 
assorted followers dropped to pieces. 
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the only form of Government notable to Indian conditiom n a 
federal system with complete autonomy and residuary pewtn verted 
In the constituent State* the Central Government having control 
only of iuch matter* of common mierat u may be ipeafically 
entrusted to It by the coraritutiou 

And whereas it i» essential that no bin, resolution, motion or 
amendment regarding inter-com m unal matter* be moved, d devoted 
or passed by any legislature, central or provincial, if a three-fourth 
majority of the member* of either Hindu or the Muslim community 
affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, dueus- 
nctn or passing of such bill, re*olution motion or amendment 

And wberea* the nght of Mud fan* to elect their repre*entalivt* on 
the variou* Indian legislature* through separate electorate* u now 
the law of the land and Muslim* cannot be deprived of that right 
without their consent 

And whereas m the condition* erhtmg at present in India and *o 
long as thoae condition* continue to exist, r e pr esen tation In vanocs 
legislature* and other statutory arif-goveramg bodies of Muslim* 
through their own separate electorate* it essential in order to bring 
mto existence a really representative democratic Government 
And whereat at long at Mttnlmaiu are not tatufkd that their 
right* and interests are adequately safeguarded in the constitution 
they will in no way consent to the establishment of joint electorate*, 
whether with or without condition* 

And whereas for the purpose* aforesaid It U essential that Mual- 
man* ihould have their due share in the central and provincial 
cabinets 

And whereas It b eoential that representation of Munlmans In 
the various legulature* and other statutory self-governing bodies 
should be based pn a plan whereby the Muslim majority In those 
province* where Mmahnam constitute a majority of the population 
shall in no way be affected and in the provinces in which Mmalnun* 
ca-nhtutc a minority they shall have a representation In no case less 
than that enjoyed by them under the existing law 

And whereas representative Muslim gatherings in all provinces 
in India have unanimously resolved that with a view to provide 
adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim Interest* In India 
a* a whole, Musa! mam should have the nglit of 33 per cent repre- 
irritation of the central legislature and this conference entirely 
endorse* that demand 
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4 And whereas on ethnological, linguistic, geographical and admi- 
nistrative grounds the province of Sind has no affinity whatever with 
the rest of Bombay Presidency and its unconditional constitution 
into a separate province, possessing its own separate legislative and 
administrative machinery, on the same lines as m other provinces of 
India is essential in the interests of its people, the Hindu minority 
in Smd being given adequate and effective representation m excess 
of their proportion in the population, as may be given to Musal- 
mans m provinces m which they constitute a minority of popu- 
lation, 

c And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan along such Imes as 
may be adopted m other provinces of India is essential not only in 
the interests of those provinces but also of the constitutional advance 
of India as a whole, the Hindu minorities in those provinces bemg 
given adequate and effective representation in excess of their propor- 
tion m population, as is given to the Muslim community m provinces 
m which it constitutes a minority of the population, 

‘And whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian administration 
that provision should be made in the constitution giving Muslims 
their adequate share along with other Indians in all services of the 
State and on all statutory self-governing bodies, having due regard 
to the requirements of efficiency, 

‘And whereas, having regard to the political conditions^ obtaining 
m India, it is essential that the Indian constitution should embody 
adequate safeguards for protection and promotion of Muslim educa- 
tion, languages, religion, personal law and Muslim charitable institu- 
tions, and for their due share m grants-in-aid, 

‘And whereas it is essential that the constitution should provide 
that no change m the Indian constitution shall, after its inauguration, 
be made by the central legislature except with the concurrence of all 
the States constituting the Indian federation, 

‘This Conference emphatically declares that no constitution, by 
whomsoever proposed or devised, will be acceptable to Indian 
Musalmans unless it conforms with the principles embodied in this 
resolution 5 1 

As regards the communal issue, an award was made 
by the British Government m August 1932 (Gmd 4147, 

1 For further details of Muslim claims, see Indian Round Table Conference 
{Second Session) Proceedings of Committees (1932), Appendix III, p 550 
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193a) A discussion of this matter will be found in the 
next chapter 

A review of the political activities of the Indian Muslims 
during the last half-century shows them to have pursued a 
fairly consistent policy They haw resented the treatment 
of Indians as an inferior race and have claimed associa 
tion in the government on terms of absolute equality 
They have supported all measures for liberalizing the 
ad m i n istration though not by methods of agitation and 
terrorism. On the other hand, they have never shown 
much enthusiasm for popular government Within their 
own community social democracy exists to an extent not 
yet achieved in England but of political democracy they 
are sceptical. From the days of their ascendancy they 
have inherited a very sane and objective conception of 
the duties and difficulties of goVcmmg a country They’ 
know that the great masses of the Indian population arc 
uneducated and particularly liable to gusts of passion and 
religious emotion — their own com mu rut} not excepted 
they’ are not, therefore, easily convinced of the wisdom of 
entrusting the fortunes of the State to such hands How 
ever, as the British refused on the one hand to admit 
Indians to the higher ranks of the Civil Scmce and the 
Army, and, on the other, were positively eager to extend 
popular (lc, Indian) control on municipal boards, district 
boards, and legislatures they accepted this as the onl} line 
of advance open to them. But as soon as it became clear 
that policy was to be determined by popular vole, the) 
were compelled to consider very serious]} what sort of a 
position they as a community would hold in the India of 
the future. For this reason their political activities have in 
the mam been devoted to the elaboration of safeguards 
which would secure them from oppression by a hostile 
majority, but they have found it very difficult to convince 
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public opinion m England and in India of tlie necessity or 
desirabihty of these precautions Their reasoning ran on 
the following lines Politicians in India and m England 
are usually ignorant of any political history but that of 
Great Britain and possibly France, on this knowledge 
they base some such general conclusions as this certam 
countries marked red, blue, or yellow on the map are 
inhabited by individuals who all speak the same language, 
all share the same intellectual outlook on hfe, and all are 
bound together by the same memories of national glory 
or national misfortune, even if they differ from one an- 
other about religion, they look upon themselves as one 
people and wish to remain associated under one national 
government As India is all coloured red on the map, 
it is assumed that all its inhabitants are actuated by 
similar motives, and it %eems therefore perverse or in- 
explicable of the Mushms to demand special treatment 
and to ask to be protected from the enmity of neighbours 
with whom they share the soil They appear to deny 
the principle on which national states are fo un ded 
When Enghshmen looked a httle more deeply mto the 
Indian problem, they were willing to concede that some 
redistribution of provincial frontiers on linguistic Imes 
might be desirable, but they found it harder to reahze 
that two or more distinct peoples might hve side by side 
intermingled in town and village and yet each be con- 
scious of a distinct nationality Yet this is qmte plainly 
the case m India and m many other countries The 
Hmdus and Mushms who inhabit one village, one town, 
or one district belong to two separate nations more distinct 
and spiritually farther asunder than two European nations 
France and Germany are to Europeans the standard 
example of enemy nations, and yet a young Frenchman 
may go to Germany for busmess or study, he may take up 
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together, then they are one people, if they cannot pass 
this acid test, they are not’ Judged by this standard the 
Muslims of India are a nation Communal differences, as 
they are called, are really national jealousies That is why 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal declared ‘the problem of India is 
international, not national 5 
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hu residence with a German family, share their meab 
and go with them to the same £>lace of worship eventually 
he may marry the daughter of the house and nobody 'will 
find therein matter for scandal or surprise. No Muslim 
can live on such terms in a Hindu family Sir Abdur 
Rahim once put this point clearly and courageously 
Any of us Indian Muslims travelling for instance in 
Afghanistan Persia, and Central Asia, among Chinese 
Muslims, Arabs, and Turks, would at once be made at 
home and would not find anything to which wc arc not 
accustomed. On the contrary in India we find oun elves 
m all social matters total aliens when we cross the street 
and enter that part of the town where our Hindu fellow 
townsmen live. It is not only in the customs and usages 
which mark their external life that the two people differ, 
the sources of their moral and intellectual inspiration are 
different. The Muslim is inspired by the great literatures 
of Arabia and Persia, his conduct is influenced by the 
precepts of Sadi or of the great saints ofI*l am. The Hindu 
venerates myriads of gods, derm-gods and demons of 
whose very name the Muslim is ignorant, and his daily 
life is governed by an elaborate code of rules the very 
reason of which is as unintelligible to the Muslim as to the 
Christian, Even their newspapers, their novels, and cur 
rent literature arc mutually unintelligible. The Muslim 
reads his script from right to left, the Hindu books and 
newspapers are printed from left to right But it is useless 
to enumerate the grounds of difference between Hindu 
and Muslim the only thing that matters is that they do 
m fact feci and think of themselves as separate peoples 
In all disquisitions on nationality tins is (he only test * frich 
is found to cover all cases If a certain body of persons 
think of themselves as one nation and arc wiling to 
endure tribulation and material losses m order to remain 
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together, then they are one people, if they cannot pass 
this acid test, they are not’ Judged by this standard the 
Muslims of India are a nation Communal differences, as 
they are called, are really national jealousies That is why 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal declared ‘the problem of India is 
international, not national’ 



Chapter VI 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF COMMUNAL 
ANTAGONISM, ESPECIALLY BETWEEN HINDUS 
AND MUHAMMADANS, AND THE COMMUNAL 
AWARD 

By HR HUGH VloPHERSON, K.CJ E. OS J 

[Sir Hugh McPheraoo terved In Indut for thirty five yean, during tbe 
greflter part of which he held pcati of dntinctioa and raporafbility 
m Bengal and Bibar He abo imed for a time u Secretary Home 
Department, of the Government of India, and acted w Governor 
of BCh*r and Orbsa in 1925 During the Uter yean of his soviet he 
had ipecial opportumOe* of observing tbe effect* of communal tirifc 
among the peasantry of Bihar ] 

N ONE of the difficult problems which ha\c attended 
the task of constitution building m India has proved 
more formidable than the adjustment of conflicting com 
munal interests The purpose of this chapter is to trace 
the history' and causes of these antagonisms, to examine 
the communal claims, and to discuss the award which 
was made by the British Government in August 1932 In 
default of agreement between the interested parties 
Attention will be confined to British India for although 
communal trouble is not unknown in the Indian States 
— ■ witness the case of Kalhmir — it has lmd few open 
manifestations 

The census of 1931 show's that m British India (with 
out Burma) the Hindus and the Muhammadans cover 
between them 95 per cent of the total population tliar 
numbers bang respecti\el> 177*2 millions (G90 per 
cent ) and 66 5 millions (25*9 per cent ) out of the total 
of 256 8 millions All others are numerically ummpor 
taut, the principal components being Sikhs, 3*2 millions 
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(1 2 per cent), Chnstians, 36 millions (1 4 per cent), 
and tribal (ammists), 5 1 millions (2 per cent ) It must 
be borne in mind that the Hindu total includes the great 
multitude of the depressed classes, \arioush estimated at 
from p to 60 millions, w ho claim to be treated in a separate 
category from caste Hindus The problems and claims 
of the smaller minorities, including the depressed classes, 
arc discussed in the next cliaptci, and the picscnt chapter 
therefore deals in the mam with the Hindu-Mushm con- 
flict, though it is well to icmcmbcr that caste Hinduism 
itself is not free from sub-communal dissension In all 
provinces there arc swnptoms that the intermediate and 
lower castes arc revolting against the social and political 
domination of the ‘twice-born, but it is in southern India 
that the rc\olt against Brahmin asccndanc) has made 
most headway The non-Brahmins of Madras organized 
themselves as the ‘Justice Part) * from the inception of the 
1921 reforms The) gained a dccisnc victory in the first 
elections, wanning many of the open seals in addition to 
twenty-eight reserved for them Lord Wdhngdon, as 
Governor of Madras, chose his first Ministry from their 
ranks, and they generally justified Ins confidence. They 
remain a w'ell-orgamzed force and no longer ask foi 
reservation of seats 

From a political point of vjew the distribution of the 
different communities over the provinces is e\cn more 
important than their aggregate proportions, for, with the 
exception of the Sikhs in the Punjab, they are not massed 
together in particular provinces or within well-defined 
limits m each province, but arc diffused and scattered in 
varying proportions all over India South of the Vmdhyan 
range, where the invasions of the Muhammadans came 
centuries after their conquests in northern India, the 
proportion of the Mushm population is insignificant In 
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there on the site of an old Hindu temple. In October 1809 
there was here a sudden outbreak of great intensity when 
Hindu mobs stormed the mosque and put to death every 
Muslim of the neighbourhood who fell into their hands. 
The entire city was given up to pillage and slaughter 
and order was not restored by the troops until some fifty 
mosques had been destroyed and several hundred people 
had lost their lives 1 In 1871-5 two important Muslim 
and Hindu festivals clashed and there were riots with 
heavy casualties at Bareilly and other centres in the 
United Provinces In 1885-7 another overlap of festivals 
led to serious clashes throughout the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, culmmating in the great Delhi riots of 
:886 In June 1893 grave outbreaks occurred in the 
Azamgarh district qf the Umted Provinces in connexion 
with cow killing at the Bakr IQ and m August of the 
same year there were very tenous Muharram nots at 
Bombay which lasted for six days eighty persons lost 
their lives, many mosques and temples were desecrated 
and many shops were pillaged 

These older instances of communal trouble are men 
tioned because it is sometimes suggested that communal 
collisions ore a modern invention, the product of recent 
political developments. At the second session of the Round 
Table Conference Mr Gandhi declared that the quarrel 
between Hindu and Muhammadan is coeval with the 
British advent and that it will dissolve when the peoples of 
India are free. A sufficient answer has been supplied by one 
of the great landholders of Bengal who wntes The fact 
u that the religious and cultural feuds betw ccn Hindus and 
Mohammedans go as far back as a.d 1017 or 1018, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni conquered the then Hindu centre 
of India, known as Kanauj desecrated the Jroly at) of 
« SUMpt, (HALS O 1930) TO) hr pc I pp 5^7 
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Muttra and dcstro\cd and pillaged many Hindu temples 
Mahmud thus sowed the seeds of hatred and ichgious 
animosiu which ha\c sunned through the ages, bunging 
a bitterness between Hindus and Mohammedans which 
breaks out at am moment ’ 1 

It was after the Bomba\ riots of 1893 that Mi Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak started lus ‘Anti-Cow -Killing Society’ 
and began to organic other piopaganda, anti-Bntish and 
anti-Muhammadan, winch were designed to stimulate 
the militant spirit of Hinduism and establish its domina- 
tion of the Indian political world The religious basis of 
communal dissension began from this date to be lcmfoiccd 
by political factors As explained in Chapter V, Muham- 
madans, following the advice of their great leadci, Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, with fcw r exceptions held aloof from 
the political agitation centred from 1885 onwards m the 
Indian National Congress This dissociation was 111 itself 
a cause of estrangement between the Uvo communities 
Under the influence of the same leader they abandoned 
their opposition to w'estem education and began to take 
part more earnestly in the competition for public appoint- 
ments In the earliest days of British rule they had been 
m possession of this field as a heritage from the Mogul 
empire, but after 1837, "'hen Persian tvas superseded by 
the vernaculars in the subordinate courts and by English 
m the higher offices, they w r erc gradually displaced by 
Hindus The Mutiny in 1857 added to their discomfiture, 
as the blame largely fell on them, but in 1873 the question 
of Muhammadan education was reviewed by Govern- 
ment, their disabilities and grievances were recogmzed, 
and measures w r ere taken to remove them Since that date 
Muslims have made steady progress, but they still have 

1 The Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, The Indian Horizon (i 93 1 )> 
P 13 
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the measures adopted to deal with the revcJuhonar) 
movement and the Punjab disturbance! occupied the 
public mind, Muhammadans were full of apprehension 
regarding the fate of Turkey, and Mr Gandhi sored thu 
opportunity to forge an alliance with the pan Islamic 
leaden of the Khilafat Committee and to enlist their 
fiery aid m his first non-co-operation campaign With the 
progress of that campaign we are not here concerned 
The alliance received a mortal blow when the Moplah 
rebellion broke out in the Malabar district of Madras in 
the autumn of 1921, and these savage fanatical Muslims 
of mixed Arab descent turned all their fury on their Hindu 
neighbours Murders forcible conversions desecrations 
of temples, outrages upon ivoraen, pillage, arson and de- 
struction were perpetrated freely, until troops could be 
assembled for the task of restoring order in a difficult and 
extensive tract of country As might be expected, the bar 
b antics practised by the Moplahs had immediate reac 
tionx on Hindu and Muslim relations throughout India, 1 
By the middle of 1922 the alliance between the Hindu 
and Muhammadan extremist* had complete!) broken 
down the non-co-operation campaign had failed and the 
Khilafat grievance vanished when Turke> deposed the 
Khalifa and settled her affair* in her own wn> The ofd 
religious dissensions between the two communities Here 
now being stimulated b> proselytizing activities On 
the part of the Hindus there were two movement* one 
which sought to bring back to the Hindu fold com-crts to 
Islam and Chnstiamti, and another, wIkhc object was 
to foster militant Hinduism, The Muhammadans replied 
with counter-organixatioro and the operations of these 
opposing movements did much to heat the communal 
atmosphere. The first grave outbreak of a new tend 
1 Studerw Gmsuisien (ltM£*Q \<&h 
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occurred at Multan (Punjab) m September 1922 on the 
occasion of the Muharram festival, and the celebiations m 
1923 were marked by serious collisions, of which the most 
formidable occurred at Saharanpur (Umted Provinces), 
where the casualties exceeded 300 The year 1924 had 
a still blacker record with 18 serious riots, in which 86 
persons were killed and 776 wounded The worst storm 
centre was Kohat m the Frontier Province, where terrible 
disturbances ar6se out of the publication of an anti- 
Islamic poem of Hindu authorship The roll of two 
days’ casualties amounted to 36 killed and 145 wounded 
extensive looting took place in the bazaars, and house 
property valued at £70,000 was destroyed The riots 
were followed by a temporary exodus from the town of 
the entire Hindu population The Kohat tragedy sent 
a thrill of horror throughout India, and a conference 
attended by leading representatives of all creeds was held 
at Delhi m September 1924 to concert peace measures 
There was some improvement m 1925, but it was short- 
lived, for all previous records were surpassed m 1926 
with 36 serious nots and a casualty roll of close on 2,000 
In this year Calcutta took the lead with disturbances 
which started over the old trouble of music before mosques 
and developed into an orgy of murderous attacks by 
hoohgans of both camps Before peace was finally restored 
200 shops were looted, 12 sacred buildings were desecrated 
or destroyed, there were 150 cases of incendiary fire and 
1,450 casualties, including 140 deaths 
In previous years religious disputes had been the chief 
causes of collision, but the tension had now become so 
great that the most trivial incidents sufficed to start 
trouble The demon of unrest was abroad, the spirit of 
lawlessness had been aroused by the non-co-operation 
movement, and communal disorder had become the 
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dominant factor of Indian political life. In July 1926 the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin made a solemn and moving appeal 
m the name of religion to the leaden of both communities, 
calling upon them to work for peace and end the com 
munal tension which was eating mto the national life as 
a cancer His speech made a profound impression upon 
the whole of educated India but it did not reach the 
ignorant multitude, which continued to be the pre> of 
agitators and fanatics After a short lull of a few months 
the mischief revived with unabated vigour, and the year 
1927 was almost as black as its predecessor Thirty -one 
serious nots occurred with a casualty roll exceeding 1,600 
Lord Irwin made a renewed appeal for peace m August 
1927 ‘The whole landscape is overshadowed by the 
lowering clouds of communal tension Unity conferences 
were held m September and October but, shortly after, 
attention was diverted even from communal strife b) the 
announcement of the appawtincntoftheStatutory (Simon) 
Commission The Muhammadans general!) held aloof 
from the organized boycott of the Commission and 
became convinced that the time had come to unite in 
defence of thar common interests The compendious 
resolution of 1 January 1929 in which the Muslim All 
Parties Conference set forth the minimum demands of 
the community has been quoted at length in Chapter V 
Communal nots were much less frequent in 1928 than 
in the two previous years, but between February and Ma) 
1929 there occurred senous disturbances in Bomba) Cit), 
which began with collisions between Hindu tinkers and 
Pathan substitutes, and continued as in Calcutta three 
years before, with murderous assaults on individuals and 
wholesale looting of shops by the enmina! classes Before 
the disorder finall) subsided there had been over 1 too 
casualties including nearly 200 deaths The significance 
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of these nots -was that then proximate cause was economic 
rather than religious 

The Viceroy's announcement of 31 Oclobci 1929 
regarding Dominion status and the Round Table Con- 
ference 1 allied moderate opinion throughout India, but 
did not prc\cnt the extremists from launching then second 
campaign of civil disobedience in the spring of the follow- 
ing \car Tins disastious war against authont\ widened 
the breach between Hindus and Muhammadans, for 
the latter resented the Urannous intci fcicncc with then 
normal actmtics exercised b) the Congress agents A 
temporan halt was called on \ March 1931, but the ink 
was hardl) dry on the Delhi agreement when the Caw-n- 
porc tragedy shocked the whole of India In the course 
of an enforced closing of shops, in honour of a Hindu 
assassin, the Hindus and Muhammadans of Cawmporc 
came to blow's ‘This developed into a riot of unpre- 
cedented violence and pccuhai atrocity Murders, 

arson and looting were widespread for thicc da}s 
The death roll w r as probably between four and five 
hundred — a large number of temples and mosques were 
desecrated or destroyed, and a very large number of 
houses w'ere burnt and pillaged 5 1 In the spring of 1932 
political tension between the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities greatly increased throughout India The Round 
Table Conference had failed to settle the communal issue, 
Congress had resumed its activities and all parties aw r aitcd 
with nervousness the communal award expected of Govern- 
ment About the middle of May a petty quarrel between 
Mushm and Hindu youths started a conflagration in 
the much-troubled city of Bombay The guerilla war- 
fare w'hich followed took the usual form of murderous 
assaults, pillage of shops, and incendiary fires Before 

1 Report of the Commission of Inquiry (Cmd 3851, 1931) 
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order was finally restored by the troops and the police, 
nearly 3,000 casualties, including over 200 deaths, had 
occurred Competent observer! held that the bitterness 
was greater than in 1929 and was marked by political 
rather than religious manifestations 
This brief record of communal conflicts, in which only 
the most prominent incidents have been mentioned, forms 
a dark page in Indian history If it has been blacker 
during the past decade, the cause is doubtless to be found, 
partly in the unrest produced in the mind* of the masses 
by the ceaseless agitation of these later years, and partly 
in the general uneasiness induced in all minds by the fear 
of impending changes in the constitutional structure. Two 
comments of a general nature may be made. The record 
would have been many times blacker if the areas of dis 
turbance and the exlent of the casualties had not been closely 
limited by the united efforts of the magistracy the police, 
and the military Throughout these troubles the conduct 
of the police and of the troops has won the highest praise. 
Few if any of the major conflict* have been brought under 
control without the aid of the military and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the relief and confidence which the arrival 
and presence of troops has inspired in the attacked mmont) 
On the other hand one must guard against the cumu 
Iative effect of a bare recital of the facts To get the picture 
in proper perspective, one must stand back from the 
canvas and remember that the facts are culled from a sub- 
continent from a population of 250 millions in British 
India living in half a million villages and some 1,600 
towns and cities. The toll of human life from communal 
conflicts during the past *nm years lias been less than the 
holocaust of a single massacre in the olden days. 

The great masses of the rural population, whether Hin- 
du or Muhammadan arc simple cultivators, who at all 
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normal times live in peace .and amity Their chief pre- 
occupations arc the timely arri\al and seasonal distribu- 
tion of the annual rains, the tillage of their fields, the 
gathering of their han csts, their dealings with their land- 
lords and their monc) -lenders Religious festivals arc 
one of their few excitements If these occasionally lead 
to strife and bloodshed, normal relations arc resumed as 
soon as the la\ a flow of passion subsides The urban masses 
are more prone to communal strife, because life is moic 
complicated m the ton ns Here political friction often 
stimulates religious antagonism, temples and mosques 
arc closer together, there is more danger of collision 
in the narrow streets, and a larger admixture of the 
rowdy turbulent elements that love disorder for its own 
sake and for its opportunities The .educated classes of 
both communities, when their vision is not temporarily 
clouded by some communal issue, work harmoniously 
together in all walks of life It may indeed be claimed 
with justice that they have been drawn together, not 
severed, by their century and a half of association under 
a common administration, which has given them the 
same laws, the same security of person and freedom of 
action, the same schools and universities, the same pro- 
gressive civilization and the bond of a common speech 

The Commuhal Award 

At the first session of the Round Table Conference most 
of the discussion circled round the two difficult subjects 
of federal structure and minority rights Mushm delegates 
came prepared to demand as a minimum the articles of 
the 1929 resolution cited in Chapter V These demands 
were formulated by way of defence against the feared 
domination of the Hindu majority m a Bntish-India 
central Government The acceptance of the All-India 
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federal principle doubtless blunted the edge of Muslim 
fears, but their delegates none the less firmly pressed 
their claims at both sessions of the Conference as condi 
tions essential to the safe working of the new constitution 
In the Minorities Committee the two chief items of 
dispute were the methods of election- and the proportions 
of representation to be accorded to the different commum 
ties m the provincial legislatures On the former point 
Hindu delegates argued forjomt electorates the minorities 
stood out for separate communal constituencies. Much 
might be said on other side, but it "Would be useless to 
discuss here the two alternatives for up to the close of the 
Conference none of the minorities, and least of all the 
Muh amm adans would hear of joint electorates, even with 
the reservation of seats or other suggested refinements, 
and it was impossible to proceed farther on a basis that 
appeared to be ngected by nearly half of British India 
The real crux lay in the second point The Muslim 
claim was for the maintenance of thar existing weighted 
representation in the six provinces in which they form a 
minority and for the statutory guarantee of a majority 
in the two provinces of Bengal and the Punjab where 
they number about 55 per cent In the ISorth West 
Frontier Province, newly raised to the status of a Gover 
nor 1 # province, and in Sind which they expect to be 
severed from Bombay, they largely preponderate and 
arc willing to make reasonable concessions to the Hindu 
minority The conflict raged over the cases of Bengal and 
the Punjab for weighted representation in the other pro- 
vinces is not a vital issue. The Bengal difficulty might 
have been amicably settled but the Punjab case was 
complicated by an insistent claim of the Sikhs for repre- 
sentation largely in excess of thar proportionate numbers 
a claim which could not be conceded without either 
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destroying the Muslim majority'- or reducing the Hindu 
mmonty r representation to an unfair extent Repeated 
efforts v ere made by' private negotiation to secure agree- 
ment, and these were backed by powerful appeals from 
the Prime Minister, who constantly'- urged that the settle- 
ment of this important question was holding up the whole 
work of the Conference and that no arrangement could 
be satisfactoiy which was not found by' mutual agreement 
Eventually', however, the negotiations failed, and not all 
the influence of Mr Gandhi at the second session brought 
the disputants nearer to agreement At the close of the 
session on the 1st of December 1931, the Prime Minister 
expressed the hope that a solution by mutual consent 
might still be found after the delegates returned to India, 
but he warned them that, faihng this, Government must 
themselves frame a provisional scheme which would enable 
the work of constitution building to proceed 

In the event, no solution was found in India and 
Government were obhged to formulate their provisional 
scheme m August 1932 The award was purposely con- 
fined to the two basic questions of methods of election 
and proportions of representation m the provincial legis- 
latures It maintained the principle of separate communal 
electorates for Muhammadans, Sikhs, Indian Christians 
(m selected areas), Anglo-Indians, and Europeans, but 
this arrangement might be revised by consent after ten 
years All others (mainly Hindu) were entitled to vote 
m general constituencies, but the depressed classes were 
to have in addition for a maximum of twenty years the 
right to vote m special constituencies for a specified number 
of reserved seats — an arrangement subsequently modified 
by agreement with Hindu political leaders, as explamed 
m Chapter XVI. Seats were reserved for women, labour, 
commerce and industry, minin g and planting, landholders 
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and universities, with special arrangements for ejection 
Seats were also reserved for Marathas in Bombay and 
for representatives of ^backward areas (aboriginal tnbaj 
The award altogether covered 1,513 scats spread over 
nine provincial legislature*. 

In view of the Conference discussions, the distribution of 
seats m Bengal and w the Punjab was of outstanding m 
portance. In both provinces the Muhammadans recaved 
about 7 per cent, short of their numerical superiority 
(47l against 55 per cent in Bengal and 49 against 56 
in the Punjab) The Sikhs of the Punjab wert awarded 
183 per cent, of the seats against a population percentage 
of 13 and a communal claim which ranged from 24 to 
So per cent The proposal* in both provinces seemed to 
give the Muhammadans the hope of a working majority 
based on the goodwill of the other communities 
'The scheme as the Prime Mims ter wrote at the time, 
is n fair and honest attempt to hold the balance between 
conflicting claims and he appealed to all concerned to 
accept it as an endeavour when they themselves had 
failed to remove a senous obstacle from the path of con 
stitutional advance. It was provisional m the seme that 
Government were prepared to accept an) better scheme 
to which all the parties concerned might later give thar 
full concurrence, but they made it clear that they would 
not listen to any sectional representations 

Indian public men often refer with quite unnecessary 
shame to the necessity for communal safeguards under 
the new constitution Mr Gandhi has referred to it as a 
humiliation But the problem of minority safeguards is 
not peculiar to India. It arose acutely m Canada as 
between the French and Bntish settlers and was solved 
by the Bntish North American Act {18C7) which cannot 
be amended without the consent of the Bntuh Parliament 
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In south-eastern Euiopc the existence of two or moic 
nationalities in one State is the rule rathci than the excep- 
tion, and it was this fact which proved the impracticability 
of the doctiinc of ‘sclf-dctci ruination’, when the statesmen 
of the world attempted to rearrange fionticrs at the end of 
the Great War. In certain legions Germans and Poles, 
Hungarians and Rumanians, Czechs and Gci mans arc so 
mtncatcl) mingled that no frontiers, however drawai, could 
separate them The adequate protection of minorities 
against unfair treatment by the majontv is now recognized 
to be a matter of international concern General rules 
for securing the rights of minoiitics aic becoming part 
of the international law of Euiopc and arc embodied in 
the constitutions of at least ten States. 

In many respects, however, the Inchan communal pro- 
blem stands alone and has no parallel elsewhere The 
various communities have lived together for many genera- 
tions Their fundamental rights have been declared 111 
Royal Proclamations on several histone occasions during 
the last century, and are taken for gi anted But now 
that the Bntish Government have declared their intention 
of conferring upon India a large measure of responsible 
self-government the struggle of the various communities 
is for political power, for adequate representation in the 
public services, in the legislatures, m local bodies and in 
the provincial and central executives As between the two 
principal communities in India the situation is clear. In 
Smd, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and 
the Northern Punjab the Muhammadans constitute the 
vast majority of the population In the rest of the sub-conti- 
nent the members of the two great religions are more inter- 
mixed, and, except m Bengal, the Muhammadans are m a 
minority These two factors must be dominant in any distri- 
bution of political power between the two communities 
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compositions by Nanai and his successor* as well as by 
certain Hindu and Muhammadan Saints A supplemen- 
tary G ninth contains utterances of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The central ahnne of the Sikh community is the Golden 
Temple at Amntsar, the second largest aty m the Punjab 
and the head-quarters of the faith. 

From 1 708 up to the British annexation of the Punjab in 
1 849 the history of the Khalsa u the history of north 
western India, and that is a history of war and bloodshed. 
Under the » tress of repeated invasions from Afghanistan 
and amid a perennial triangular struggle between the 
invaders the vigorous and aggressive Sikh, and the feeble 
and disorganized forces of the Mogul, the control of 
the latter over the Punjab practically terminated in 1755 
while the military and political power of the Khalsa grtrvs 
The gnp of the Afghan was relaxed after 1767, and the 
Sikhs, in the form of a loose confederacy of more or less 
localized associations known as rtnsls, with Amntsar as 
their centre, proceeded to divide the province on both 
tides of the Sutlq into spheres of influence for the levy of 
tribute, for the general purposes of rapine and loot, and in 
order to provide estates for thar leaders 
Between 1798 and 1810 Ranjit Singh bom in 1780 and 
3 member of a rural famil) of some position and influence 
succeeded in securing political ascendancy over ail the 
territories which had been appropriated by the associations 
to the north of the Sutlej Ha threatened ndvnnce to die 
south of that nver was very firmly but peaceably foiled 
by the British Government in the treaty of Amntsar, con 
eluded m 1809. Ranjit Singh recouped himself by con 
qiicnng the remainder of the Punjab including the north- 
western frontier and Kashmir All of thu lie had acquired 
by 1820 by means of a regular army organized and 
disciplined on European lines. The government of hn 
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dominions was of a primitive type, being confined foi the 
most part to the collection of revenue and the maintenance 
of some degree of law and order, and dependent foi its 
results on the cfficicnc) of local gov ci nors 

On the Maharaja’s death in 1839 chaos and dissolution 
once moic rapidlv supervened, culminating in 1845 in the 
invasion of British territory by the Khalsa at my It was 
decisively repulsed after scvcial hard-fought battles, and a 
Sikh regency under British guidance and protection was 
set up on behalf of the late Mahaiaja’s minor lien But 
a regime of comparaliv c law and ordci did not commend 
itself to the Khalsa leaders. Once again they resorted to 
the arbitrament of arms and the second Sikh War, a 
strenuous struggle bravely fought by both sides, resulted 
m 1849 m the definite annexation by Britain of the Punjab 
up to the present north-western frontier. 

In the great Mutiny of 1837 Sikh troops recruited 111 the 
recently conquered provinces rendered mcmoiablc service 
m helping to retain India for the Crown, thus testifying to 
their rapidly acquired appreciation of the benefits of British 
rule In the subsequent era of peaceful progress, adminis- 
trative and economic, the militant spirit of the Khalsa de- 
clined m vitality, the tenets of Nanak displacing to some 
extent the more strenuous prescriptions of Gobmd Singh, 
though the rule which required all Sikh recruits to the 
Indian Army to take the baptismal rite helped to preserve 
Sikhism of the Khalsa type But, since the opemngofthe 
present century, mcreasmg contact with western culture 
and the process of self-criticism which it has instigated in 
the Sikh commumty, no less than m India generally, have 
led to a revival of communal consciousness and to a growing 
recognition of communal interests There has developed 
a Neo-Sikhism which strives to combine acceptance of 
and reverence for Khalsa traditions with a more modem 
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outlook on current problems, jooal, political, and educa 
bonal, but which, as a cult Of the commumt), is dominated 
by an almost aggressive determination to ensure the full 
preservation, if not indeed the provincial ascendancy of 
itself and of its interests and to secure for it a position in 
the process of Indian evolution worthy of its political and 
religious history 

The early years of the century shw the development ofan 
elective council— the Chief Khalsa Dn van— for the general 
direction of the religious and educational concerns of the 
community and for the protection of its interests- To it 
were affiliated similar local committees in the large towns, 
and associations m rural areas hut during the troubles of 
recent years — to be noticed later — much of its influence 
and authority has been appropriated by the more extreme 
politicians of the NeoSikh school The chief educational 
institution of the community u the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar it maintains other colleges as well as some four 
hundred schools- It has also prorfaoted and secured pro- 
vincial legislation m matters direct!) concerning its in 
t crests such as an Act passed in 1909 to legitimise a special 
form of Sikh mam age, an Act for the prevention of the use 
of tobacco among juvenile Sikhs, and the Sikh Shnnci Act 
passed in 1925 

The bulk of the Sikh communlt) is to be found among 
the agricultural tnbes of the Punjab, though certain urban 
trading and professional classes and artisans form im 
port ant elements The Sikh peasant is general!) a sturd) , 
industrious, and successful cultivator, somewhat slow 
witted, but withal shrewd and acqulsitne and not without 
enterprise- He makes an excellent sofdier and fie fumtihed 
a substantial proportion of the great host of recruits which 
the Punjab provided in the Great War; but under a /it 
rigimc or in a no\cl social environment he is apt to lose 
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his bearings and Ins self-control The other classes arc 
generally of a higher grade of intelligence and mental 
ability and have to some extent been caught up into exist- 
ing currents of Indian political thought and aspiration, 
while the peasants have little taste for preoccupations of 
this nature 

In the recent era of dc\clopmcnt, the reform of the 
religious institutions of the community has not unnatuially 
assumed importance among dc\out Sikhs untouched by 
ardent political aspirations Such institutions arc generally 
of a monastic type and attached to a shrine, commemora- 
tive of some notable incident in the life of a guru, or con- 
taining his ashes or those of some other famous religious 
personage The mafianfs or abbots of these institutions arc 
often members of an order of celibates which dates from 

9 

the time of Nanak and which adheres to his tenets rather 
than to the principles of Gobind Singh Their precise 
legal position was a matter of much intricacy, and it was 
no doubt true that, as in the rest of India as well as in othei 
countries, m many but by no means in all eases they were 
guilty of misconduct of various kinds, including misapplica- 
tion of monastic property and funds At the end of 1920 
a communal committee for the management of the sacred 
shrines was set up and soon acquired increasmg influence 
But this development, laudable enough in itself, was 
shortly captured by the more extreme pohtacally-mindcd 
members of the Sikh community, chiefly of the urban 
classes, and exploited for political purposes in conjunction 
with the political agitation then m progress in other parts 
of India They quickly saw that such a movement, in- 
nocuous m itself, might easily be converted into a powerful 
instrument for subversive agitation, if only an element of 
lawless violence could be introduced by appeals to the re- 
ligious sentiment and traditions of an impulsive community, 


K 
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whflc the funds of the institutions would be useful for 
political objects The committee accordingly organized 
the A tolls ) a militant puritan sect of the Sikhs and the 
traditional successors of the personal bodyguard of Guru 
Gobmd Singh, and encouraged recruitment to their rants, 
usmg them as a militia for the execution of its orders. Large 
bodies of these men proceeded to occupy the monasteries 
often by forcible seizure and ejectment of the managers. 
Propaganda, m which religious and political matter was 
craftily mingled with suggestions that the Government 
was hostile to the Sikh religion, was extensively earned on. 
The Government, while taking measures not uniformly 
successful to cope with actual lawlessness was wholly 
conciliatory in its attitude towards monastic reform 
Efforts made m iggi to introduce legislation satisfactory to 
genuine reformers were rendered ineffectual bi the atti 
tude of the committee which was much influenced by the 
non-co-operation movement, then prevalent in India In 
1922 the action of the Akalis threatened a reign of terror 
in parts of the Punjab but the movement of troops mto the 
disturbed areas combined with other vigorous measures 
effected some degree of pacification Early in 1923 in an 
endeavour to conciliate the Shnnes Committee, prisoners 
arrested for defiance of the police were released, and later 
in the same year legislation dealing with the shnna was 
passed in the provincial legislature b> a majority of official 
and Muhammadan votes against the combined oppost 
lion of Sikh and Hindu members This did little to altay 
trouble, wlucb. continued throughout 1923 and into 192 1 
In October 1923 the committee was declared an illegal 
association and its members arrested but it was recomti 
tuted in another form and its activities continued 
In the latter part of 1924 however, more sober views 
began to assert themselves in the Sikh community and the 
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which ha* in fact been continuously observed among the 
ministers who have been in office since 1921, while, it 
may be noted here, a Sikh gentleman has at the present 
time a seat in the Council of the Secretary of State. Under 
the communal decision promulgated m August 1932 by 
the British Government, out of 175 proposed elective 
seats in the Punjab legislature, 32 (or 18 per cent) have 
been allocated to Sikh and 86 (or 4g per cent) to Muham- 
madan constituencies. In the case of the Sikhs thn award 
is by no means a grudging recognition of claims which, 
though based on reasonable grounds, haw been put for 
ward m a somewhat exaggerated form It may be hoped 
that mature consideration will lead the community to 
accept it as such 

II THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 
By J CHARTRES MOLONY MA LCJ. RETD 

[Mr Molony u a member of the Indian Gvd Service tervrd from 
1901 to 1926 m the Mftdra* Praidency where the problem of the 
depreoed dwia a acutr and where hh work gave him many oppor 
tunltie* of itudying the coodltioru of tbcae ctmej. Ha Madras Cm no 
Rtpcr t for i$ll and hh Bock of Sorrth Iit£a (Methuen, 1926) deal In 
tome roe* rare with the problem oj it exot* in #Outh India-] 

For the ordinary English reader the words depressed 
classes may be misleading As applied to India the term 
depressed classes has a specific connotation it connotes 
a standing outside Hindu society but in a definite 
relation to it, and in theory at least denied by Hinduism 
that respect which might seem to be the elementary' right 
of evay human bang This class was formerly known as 
panah outcastc untouchable 
Among the specific disabilities of the outcastc cbm are 
these. An outcastc must quit the public way at the 
approach of a caste Hindu his touch contiguity shadow 
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arc deemed to be polluting He may not draw watci from 
a well used b) caste Hindus He mav not send his children 
to a school attended by the children of caste Hindus. 
He may not worship in the temples of caste Hindus. 

The depressed classes arc to be found throughout India 
The final report of the census of India foi 1931 is not 
)ct (October 1932) available, but the Statutor) Commis- 
sion in 1930 estimated the numbet or the ‘outcastcs’, 
cxclusnc of aboriginals dcfimtcl) outside the Hindu fold, 
at 43A millions, and divided them thus between the pro- 
vinces. Umted Provinces, 12 millions, Bengal, 1 1 ’ millions, 
Madras. 6} millions, Bihar and Orissa, 5 millions, Central 
Provinces, over 3 millions, Punjab, nearly 3 millions, 
Bombav, H millions; and Assam, 1 million. The esti- 
mates of provincial superintendents pf the 1931 census 
disclose some curious variations* in the United Provinces 
the number has risen to nearly 13 millions, in Bihar and 
Orissa it has fallen to less than 4 millions The dis- 
crepancies possibly may be accounted for by the fact 
that it is no more easy to define precisely an ‘outcastc’ 
than it is to define precisely a ‘Hindu’, and nou r that the 
political representation of the depressed classes has become 
a political issue, suggestions arc not wanting that figures 
can be adjusted to fit the arguments of one side or the 
other For practical purposes it is sufficient to know that 
such persons do exist m great numbers, and that a political 
issue of to-day is wliat provision to safeguard their interests 
should or can be made m any future constitution 

To arrive at a proper understanding of the problem it 
is necessary to consider dispassionately the origin, supposed 
and real, of the depressed classes, the practical incidence 
to-day of their specific disabilities, and the reason for then- 
ill-treatment and acqmescence in ill-treatment throughout 
a very long period of time 
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According to orthodox Hipdu thought, mankind was 
divided into the following classes (i) Brahmins or priests 
(2) Rshattnyas, or wamon (3) Vanyas, or traders 
(4) Sudras, or artisans Outside these classes is ere placed 
the Panahs, persons reaping the bitter fruits of sm m past 
incarnations, and consequently foul in their manner of 
life and doomed to degrading occupations To accept 
literally this preordained Divine purpose is not more ear, 
than it is to accept literally the cosmogonj of Genoa 
But the c l assification 0 pea ally as regards the Panahs, 
is not a bad practical description of many human societies 
at other times and in other parts of the world The 
position of the Panah in modem India has tome resem 
blancc to that of the Jew in medieval Europe. The 
material misery of the Panah to-day is probabl) not much 
deeper than the material miser) of the English miner and 
factor) worker at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
In Europe the Jew has never been able to escape {even 
if he so desired) from his race but creed is no longer 
accounted a disadvantage to any one, and it is now pos- 
sible for an individual to change frecJ> and finall) Jus 
economic and soaal status In India to-da) nothing for 
bids a Brahmin to become a working jeweller a caste 
goldsmith to become a Government clerk. But as >et, 
neither can divest himself qf his original caste or alter his 
essential status in Hinduism A Panah even in the fact 
of heredity and environment ma> acquire wealth educa 
non influence, but he cannot nd himself of the specific 
disadvantages of his class 

The rca( origin of the depressed causes is suggested hj 
their numbers in their several localities the) ma) repre- 
sent original peoples submerged but not obliterated b> 
successive invasions. It is noteworth) that in Madras 
the Tamil Panalis have begun to «t>le themselves Adi 
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DrandcK. or ‘Original Diavidmns’ Such prisons prc- 
cumablv were rtulc in (heir habit* of a low standard ol in- 
telligence. attached to the soil and there Tore stntiotinrv 
and ca-ah accessible Tor less accessible and more migrn- 
tor\ Indian tnbe% although thev ina\ stand on no higher 
plane of moialitv and refinement, have ordinal ilj escaped 
the stigma of panahdom J*he mobile Kuravan, who 
as the human embodiment of ‘the distempered instinct of 
the jackdaw* is undoubtedh somewhat of a pest tosocictv, 
has Ins recognised place within the Hindu social hieraicln 
Such subdued and submissive people were reduced bv' 
their conquerors to a verv senile status Thev became 
hewers of wood (the complementary ‘drawers of water’ 
would be cunouslv inappropriate), caith»gtimed eh hers 
in the fields Hit by bit we*ic assigned to them the un- 
pleasant duties w hicli thev' discharge to-dnv 1 hcv became 
the sweepers and scavengers of the communitv, the Havers 
of dead animals Disgust at unpleasant tasks ma) have 
hardened into contempt for persons forced, and in course 
of time willing, to perform them 
Anger at Hindu oppression and scorn of Pauah servility 
arc natural to the European. But ere lie gives expression 
to either, the European should remember that in regard to 
certain things the mentahtv of India is wholly dificrcnt 
from that of Europe Save in a few' special localities (for 
example, in Malabar) ‘untouchabihty’ is not now (1932) 
a matter of much practical moment A Brahmin will not 
accept a Panah as an inmate or servant in his house, but 
m the market-place he docs not trouble lumsclf about 
the Panah’s proximity Refusal of water to the thirsty is 
abhorrent to European ideas But to water and to food 
the Indian attaches a peculiar significance Few Indians 
are willing ,to permit the touching of their food by a 
member of a caste or creed which they deem inferior to 
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their own And the restriction is commonly applied, to 
far as may be to water A Mala and a Madiga alike are 
Pariahs, bnt neither wfll allow the other to draw water 
from his well. 

In Europe, although no quasi theological law forbids it, 
the working cobbler does not ordinarily inhabit the same 
street as the pnest or lawyer the convention which is 
tacit m Europe is in India explicit and enforced On 
the dry plains refusal of house-sites withm caste limits to 
Pariahs does not work particular hardship there is ample 
space for all. In irrigated tracts, where m fields artificially 
lowered ‘islands are left to serve as labourers house-sites 
this refusal can, however be an instrument of economic 
tyranny the Panah, if he waif not accept the landowner s 
terms, is hard put to it to find a place whereon to lay 
his head 

The objection of the caste Hindu to the presence of 
Panah children in public schools is largely a mamfesta 
tion of the feeling which in mast countries fearfs (he 
gentleman to forbid hu children association with the 
children of the pett) tradesman, the artisan the domestic 
servant In India the refusal is perhaps the more un 
justifiable, majmuch as most Indian schools are subsidized 
from pubhc funds In England the same feeling finds 
expression in the practical surrender of the Board School* 
by the upper to the ‘loner classes France has toyed 
with the idea of one school compulsory for all (I'M/ 
umqut) but has not yet ventured to enforce it In present 
day India the educational regulations of all provinces 
provide for the admission of children of the depressed 
classes to the common village school 
As to the exclusion of the depressed classes from Hindu 
temples no exact parallel can be found in other religions 
but if regard be held to the Hindu conception of the 
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portion of the depressed classes in the universe, it is both 
logical and intelligible. 

In short, the social habits, the social regulations of a 
nation, arc the expression of a national mentality and ns 
such arc not to be condemned off-hand and uttcrlv by a 
foreigner But to attenuate the degree of oppression is not 
to justify oppression; still less is it to explain win oppres- 
sion is continuinglv practised by the caste Hindu and con- 
tinuingly permitted b\ the Paiiah The explanation may 
be found in a train of thought peculiar to India The 
Indian mind has nc\cr attached importance to the indi- 
vidual Sanharachann, the subtlest of Indian metaphysi- 
cians, endeavoured to abnegate the concept of personality , 
in the Hindu ‘religion there is no expectation or desire 
of a conscious individual immortality, God’s world, as it 
exists, with its good and evil, its happiness and misery, 
must be accepted, that a change is possible, that a change 
might be for the benefit and to the liking of some, is not 
a reason why a change should be made The regulations 
of Hinduism arc often as cruel to the individual Brahmin 
as to the mass of the depressed classes 

Unquestionably during the last hundred years, even 
within the last twenty years, the position of the depressed 
classes has been sensibly' ameliorated The fact that their 
political representation is a practical question of to-day' 
proves the assertion A hundred y'ears ago, fifty y'cars ago, 
to speak of political representation for the depressed classes 
would have been akin to speaking of political representa- 
tion for the cats and dogs The chief agencies of improve- 
ment have been Christian missionary societies, some non- 
Chnstian philanthropic agencies, and the alien (British) 
Government of India 

It is among the depressed classes that the Christian 
missionary finds his readiest converts, in theological 
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argument the educated Hindu is a genuinely formidable 
opponent, and one not easy to confound or convince- It 
has been charged against the Christian mmionar) that 
he bribes the outcaste. He certainly offers, perhaps in 
directly, to the outcaste the hope of a better material 
life. This is right, and m nowise blameworthy , it is ctiy 
to offer a man the stone of theology while bis stomach 
craves for bread- And humanly speaking, it is easier to 
be good in comfort than in misery It is a proof of the 
strength of Hindu prejudice that three hundred yean ago 
Robert di MobUi (d 1656) one of the earliest and greatest 
missionaries of Christianity to India, found himself obliged 
to recognize explicitly within Christianity the degradation 
of the Parish It is a proof of a glow but steady hberahra 
Gon of Indian thfpught that the missionary' of to-day, 
although he cannot force the Brahmin to accept the Pariah 
as a social equal can explicitly refuse to admit that in 
the tight of the Christian God the Panah is inferior to the 
Brahmin. 

The British Government of India could not cut directly 
across the line of Hindu prejudice- It certainly would hair 
been impolitic, it might have been morally wrong for 
that Government to attempt a sudden and compulsory 
removal of outcaste disabilities. But where w’dls for the 
depressed classes did not exist, the Government provided 
them, for the depressed classes the Government created 
special schools, by judicious reservation and grant of land 
it endeavoured to raise them from economic slavery Free 
emigration has been for the depressed clashes a powerful 
weapon of defence against the tyranny of the caste land 
lord, the political agitation over the disabilities of the 
Indian emigrant in the Straits Settlements Ceylon South 
Africa, spnngs quite as much from a desire for abun 
dant and cheap outcaste labour as from a sensitiveness to 
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Indian dignity And steadily the Government has opened 
the gate of public employment wider and yet more wide 
to the depressed classes For many years an outcaste 
menial m a Government office has attracted no comment 
or objection from caste Hindus, very recently from menial 
employment the outcaste has begun to make his way to 
positions of trust and authority 

The political importance of the depressed classes is 
recognized by the fact that among the fourteen non- 
official members nominated by the Governor- General m 
the central Legislative Assembly room was found for one 
representative of the depressed classes For the provincial 
legislatures, classes which m the opinion of the Governor 
are ‘depressed’ have been represented by four nominations 
in the Central Provinces, two m Boipbay, two m Bihar, 
and one each m Bengal and in the Umted Provmces 
In Madras ten members were nominated to represent mne 
specified depressed communities At the Round Table 
Conferences of 1930 and 1931 two representatives of the 
depressed classes sat as members of the British India 
delegation The Statutory Commission of 1930 recom- 
mended a reservation of seats m legislatures for the de- 
pressed classes to the extent of three-quarters of their 
proportion to the total population The Franchise Com- 
mittee of 1932 proposed an electorate of not less than 
10 per cent of their population strength Some of the 
qualifications proposed by the Franchise Committee 
may seem fanciful or artificial, but the principle that 
the depressed classes shall definitely be recognized and 
represented was established In the communal award of 
His Majesty’s Government of August 1932, seventy-one 
special seats m seven out of the nine provincial legislatures 
were allotted for twenty years to the depressed classes, 
moreover, they were to be allowed to vote in general 
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constituencies as well os in their own special comti 
tuenaes 1 

Whether the depressed classes xriJH ever be received on 
an equal footing by Hindu society no man can say There 
may be some differences too deep for recondhatiom And 
it is not always easy to say on which side irreconcilability 
is strongest 

m THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY 
Bj SIR. HUBERT CARR 

[Sir Hubert Carr wai for many yean one of the leading bmlneti men 
in Calcutta and eastern India, and was President of the European 
Association of India from 1922 to 192J. He was the chief rrpresm 
tativc of the interests of European Commerce at the two Round Table 
Conferences of 1930-t and is again a delegate to 1933 J 

Interest m politics is a plant of comparatively recent 
growth in India Fertile if not forcing conditions arc to 
be found in most educated Indian communities, and it has 
spread with the engulfing luxuriance of tropical \ egetnuom 
The environment of the British community lias not, hou 
ever been so kindly and it has been due to a few public 
spirited members m each quickly following generation 
and to the pressure of events that the political position is 
as strong as it 11 to-day E\en during the past fess critical 
yean the necessity for adequate political representation 
has been so incompletely realized by many of those sdtfwe 
interests are vitally affected by political developments 
that it cannot yet be said that ail concerned take a fair 
share m carrying the political burden 
1 The lMenretitxn of Mr Gandhi b SepirTnt*-r 1032 on the »ub}rtt if 

iheie *pcoal corati turnon and the mbequrnt * * rc-n o rnt between rrrub 
political k*dm among the catte Hindu* and the deprrned tiaom, 
the deprowd da «e* rdtnqimhed the 71 ipeoal w.u aHotted to them fat 
return for the mervaUon of 148 *eau In the crnrral (wnTwn«rair<ff 
Hindu) cototltuendd, are described Uter in Chapter W I 
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Probnblx (lie chief reason for tins indifference lias been 

p 

that, until latch, the British in India had men of their 
own rare m charge of the administration, who with few 
exceptions goxerned the cotinin eflinenth and justlx, in 
a manner which left non-oflieiah free to pursue then own 
\ orations Moreover, m when theGoxeinor-Gencial 
of India in Coum d in Bengal brc.um the Gnxemor- 
Gcncral of India m Council, a eotnuxion was ifno facto 
created between the Goxcrntmnt of India and non- 
official Europeans which continued through thr succeed- 
ing sexentx xears dunng which Goxernnunt much its 
head-quarters m Calcutta — the largest British rolom in 
India fortius reason, when legislation or the administra- 
tion interfered unf.urh with British interests, appeal to .1 
member of the Govcrnor-GcncraTs lAfcntnc Council was 
as a rule sufficient to gel an injustice corrected, an in- 
cquitx remoxed, or to secure legitimate facilities for open- 
ing up the country to commerce and industry 
This informal contact with Goxernment was obxaoush 
not suited to general application, and educated Indian 
opinion had been demanding consideration for some time 
when the xusdom of associating non-officials with the 
administration was rccogm/cd in the Act of 1861, which 
allow'cd for twelve additional members of Council, of 
whom six were to be non-ofTicials, No regular representa- 
tion of the British community followed, however, until 
a much later date With the dcxclopmcnt of British 
commercial interests, occasions for consultation with 
Government and for special labour legislation became 
more frequent, and the advantage of liaxang mercantile 
representatn'cs on the Governor-General’s Council was 
indicated m a dispatch to the Secretary of State m 1888, 
when the Viceroy, Lord Duffenn, recommended the 
inclusion of the British mercantile community among 
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those to be represented on the enlarged councils. As a 
result the Government of India Act of 1892 reserved a 
seat on the Viceroy 1 * Council among the ten non-ofHaali 
to be included for a member who was to be recommended 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 'When the maxi 
mum of sixteen additional member* was raised b) the Act 
of 1909 to sixty members, both Bengal and Bombay had 
their mercantile representatives on the Council 

This association of member* of the British commumt) 
with Government generally provided an adequate means 
of political representation while the character and itund 
ing of the representatives were such as to ensure that the 
Government obtai n ed all necessary advice on commercial 
and industrial requirements Moreover, the relationship 
was admirably suited to the conditions of the commumt), 
which has no leisured class and but very feu men of npc 
experience free to give their attention to politics, for it is 
composed of men who are closely cmplojed in their various 
vocation* until the time comes for their retirement from 
residence in the East 

So far there had been bttlc m the system of government 
to call forth art)' political interest from the commumt) 
generally but this poliacally peaceful condition was not 
to continue for the advent of the Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms, with the subsequent rapid democratization of the 
Government of India, forced on the British commumt) 
the vital necessit) for playing nn active part in politics, if 
it uns to maintain Us position m the country and to have 
any influence in the Indian legislatures Instead of two 
members for the Vicero) s Council ft became necessary 
to send twelve, and later thirteen members to the central 
government, while provincial governments made calls for 
fort)*six representatives 

Thu expansion of political worl has tended to remove 
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the centre of political activities from the Chambers of 
Commerce, with which politics have never been m favour, 
except so far as the conduct of business has necessitated 
political action, for they rightly wish to concentrate their 
energies on their own particular interests Consequently, 
although political influence largely remains with the 
Chambers, its expression generally rests with the European 
Association and its branches throughout India 

The European Association was organized m Calcutta in 
1883 under the presidency of a well-known merchant, 
J J Keswick At that time British opimon in India was 
very disturbed by the risks likely to arise in country 
districts from the provisions of the Ilbert Bill, the genesis 
of which is set forth m Chapter II Hence it sought some 
special and permanent channel of expression Like the 
Indian National Congress, winch took shape two years 
later, both bodies have grown principally political, but, 
while Congress fixed its course politically within its first 
few years, it was not until 1920 — some seven years after 
Dudley Myers, another member of the Calcutta commer- 
cial community, with true foresight of Ins countrymen’s 
needs, had laboured successfully to put the Association 
squarely on an All-India basis — that the European Associa- 
tion began its rapid political growth 

The political organization of the community was greatly 
encouraged during the viceroyalty of Lord Reading, who 
saw the necessity of its taking its proper place m pubhc 
life and assisting the establishment of ultimate self-govern- 
ment in India The scattered and fluctuating nature of 
the community made organization no easy matter to bring 
about or to maintain, but with the advent of the reforms 
members came forward m sufficient numbers to take their 
places in the various legislatures 

The small bands of European non-official legislators at 
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younger, as well as among its more experienced, memben 
It is a good omen for the future that, m spite of the diver 
nty of political creeds with regard to politics m Britain 
which must obtain m a community such as the British w 
India, the general lme of political action has been adopted 
by the community with remarkable unanimity 
The influence of the British community in the legislatures 
u and is likely to remain , m no small degree a question 
of personality, and it is much strengthened by the fhcndlj 
relationship which exists between individuals of the two 
races regardless of political opinions and constitutes an 
invaluable asset both to India and to Bn tain. Further, 
the Bntish non-official memben take an active interest 
not merely m measures directly affecting their own com 
munity but also jn all legislation other than that or a 
purely religious or social character These activities bnng 
them mto close contact with their Indian fellow memben 
The Bntish members are never likely to be able to exert 
great influence by voting strength, and although the 
reception accorded them is universally friendly in the 
legislatures, it is possible that the psychological effect of a 
large bloc of Englishmen would be an entire revulsion of 
feeling The strongly communal outlook of many Indians 
m public life often makes it difficult for Bntish members to 
maintain that unprejudiced attitude to all communities 
without which their influence would in large measure 
disappear Bntish action free from part) ties is governed 
by the ments of the point at mue, but it is oflen the 
communal view which controls the Indian politician. 
Consequently wherever British sympathies may he and 
because them judgement of the case may lead them into 
lobbies opposed to them fnends, any but ad be political 
alliances would be disastrous to the British position 
In the future, when the official bloc is removed non 
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official influence is likely to have larger scope, but it 
may be more difficult to preserve both independence and 
influence, and the part to be played by those who have 
been bom and bred under the conditions wluch India has 
set out to adopt will be no easy one 

In referring to the services of Englishmen in the legis- 
latures the Indian Statutory Commission made the follow- 
ing remark 

‘We have not heard sectional bias attributed to the non-official 
European members Their presence in the legislatures has been 
welcomed by Indians of all commumties Whether professedly repre- 
senting the European community of a province, or a chamber of 
commerce, or other predominantly European body or interest — the 
difference between the two modes of representation is scarcely 
reflected in the members returned — they have been distinguished 
m the legislatures by their public spirit, sympathy, and width of 
outlook 1 

If the British legislators of the future can earn similar 
favourable comments on their work and methods, their 
community will be fortunate and India will be strengthened 
for the difficult task ahead 

IV THE ANGLO-INDIANS 
By SIR CAMPBELL RHODES, C B E 

[Sir Campbell Rhodes was for many years a prominent figure in the 
business world of Calcutta, being President of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of India and Ceylon in 1922, and taking a leading 
part m many Indian and Anglo-Indian social and philanthropic 
activities He was a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1921 to 1925 and has been a member of the Council of India 
m London smee 1925 As Chairman of the European Schools in 
India Improvement Association, he has full knowledge of the needs 
and difficulties of the Anglo-Indian community ] 

Of the many races that compose the peoples of India, the 

majority have poured through the passes of the north-west 

* 

1 Report (Cmd 3568, 1930), vol 1, p 201 
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frontier or, in later yean, from oversea*. The Anglo- 
Indian race, which ha* distinct racial characteristics of its 
own, is one of the few that can claim the possession of 
an Indian birthright. It dates bad four hundred years 
tothe period of the early Portuguese settlements on the 
Malabar coast, when intermarriage with the natives of 
the land was encouraged by the Portuguese authorities 
with the avowed object of strengthening thar hold on the 
country A similar policy was adopted by the East India 
Company In 1684 the Directors wrote to their repre- 
sentatives in India 

*Thc ioldicji vnvta ihall come to their Hurbondi if they can fitxl 
means to **tbfy or pay the (WMrt for their partayq, »nd for toch 
aoldien u are tingle men, if you could prudently induce them to 
marry Gentuet, in imitation of ye dutch poUiUdo, and riiie freer 
them a stock of protethuit Meitirees fEunuiaraJ 

So comprehensive was the union of European and Asian 
races that the offspring of such affiances came to be fcnown 
as Eurasians , but the name fell into disrepute and in 
igir the term Anglo-Indian was official!) recognised b) 
Government as descriptive of persons of mixed descent 

Born amidst the clash of arms, the Anglo-Indian pla> ed 
an important part in the consolidation of the Indian 
Empire. It might trul> be said that during that long 
period of perpetual warfare the builders, ever) one had 
his sword girded b> his side, and so buUdcd In 1791 
however, the Directors of the East India Compan) 
decided *That no Person, the Son*ofa Native Indian, shall 
henceforward be appointed by this Court to employment 
in the Gval Military or Manne Service of the Compan) 

In its application this decree dosed to the communh) not 
only alt covenanted but alio many of the subordinate# 
posts in Government service, and only slowly m the course 
of subsequent yean was the ban removed From t"nt 
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onward'? tlic fortunes of the communitv waned, though 
m the Indian Mutinv, as in the Great War, individual 
Anglo-Indians won a high reputation for courage and 
resource 

No reliable statistics arc available as to the numbers, 
of the community The 1931 census gi\cs the figure as 
98,581 for all India excluding Buimn, more than half 
the number being in Madras and Bengal, the remainder 
dispersed over the other provinces along the lines of com- 
munication The accurac\ of the census figures is, how- 
ever, impaired bv two opposite causes It is believed 
that man) Indian Christians return themselves as Anglo- 
Indians with the idea that thev will improve their social 
status, while on the other hand Anglo-Indians who have 
risen above the general level of the community arc apt to 
record thcmselv cs as Europeans 

The legal status of the community is anomalous It was 
officially stated in the House of Commons m 1925 that 

‘for the purposes of employment under Government and inclusion 
m schemes of Indianization, members of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community are statutory natives of India 
For the purposes of education and internal security, their status, m 
so far as it admits of definition, approximates to that of European 
British subjects’ 

This statement seems to suggest' that the Anglo-Indian 
possesses a double birthright actually, he has fallen be- 
tween two stools, a fact rccogrmcd both by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the Simon Commission Neither 
report, however, was able to indicate the precise direction 
m which a remedy was to be found, for admittedly the 
problems of the community arc economic rather than 
•. political * 

Deprived of opportunities of Government service in the 
higher grades; Anglo-Indians eventually found opemngs 
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in subordinate positions both on the railway* and m the 
telegraph, postal, police, and junior magisterial services, 
where loyalty and devotion to duty arc as essential to the 
external and internal security of India as in the fighting 
forces Anglo-Indians arc also to be found m the cus- 
toms, survey, and medical departments These traditional 
avenues of employment have, howev er been steadily con 
tractmg', although the Anglo-Indian might reasonably 
have expected to benefit by the IncJiamzation of the 
services The political influence of 98 000 Anglo-Indians 
obviously cannot be compared with that of 177 million 
Hindus, but the causes of the Anglo-Indian discontents 
he deeper Nomination is bang superseded by examma 
hon, and in academic learning the Hindu excels Anglo- 
Indian schools, run on English lines, have been handi 
capped by inadequate financial resources and moreover, 
the poverty of the community has compelled boys and 
girls to leave school at a comparatively early age, in 
sufficiently equipped for the battle of life- Relying jo 
largely on government employment, the Anglo-Indian in 
the main has neither sought an opening nor created a 
need for his services outside official life and both time 
and better education are required to absorb into wider 
channels of work the large numbers dispossessed of tfieir 
traditional employment. 

The first Round Table Conference of 1 930- 1 , at \s hich t he 
Anglo-Indian delegate played a prominent part admitted 
these facts The Services Sub-Committee recognized the 
special position of the Anglo-Indians in respect of public 
employment and recommended that special comidera 
non should be given to their claims for employment tn the 
Services 

The difficulties of the problem are enlianeed by the 
standard of living adopted by the community, which I< 
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of immediate difficulties Greatly impovtiuhed m com 
mon with the general population by present economic 
depression*, the community has suffered still further from 
the policy of Xndiamzation and the reduction of its 
educational grants. It requires the present protection of 
its chief employer the State, and in the future more 
generous provision for its adequate education. The com 
mumty has suffered from the attitude adopted towards 
it both by Indians and Europeans, which has fostered 
a seme of racial inferiority, and its resuscitation demands 
the sympathetic co-operation of those who should regard 
themselves as joint trustees for a race they ha\c jomU> 
brought into bang 

V THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

By THE REV WILLIAM PATON 

[The Rev William Pa ton win Missionary Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement from 1911 to 1921 General Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India Burma, and Ccjlon from 1933 
to 1937 and since 1937 has been Secretary of the International 
r Missionary Council] 

The Indian Christians have now become (he tiurd com 
mumty numerically m India, At the census of 1921 tliar 
total numben in British India and the Indian States com 
bined were about 4J mill to ns, of whom about t J millions 
were Roman Catholics while of the remaining 2] 1 nil bo ns 
between half and three-quarters of a nulhon belonged to 
the different sections of (he ancient Syrian Church of 
Malabar — the Syrian Christians of Sb Thomas During 
the succeeding decade the growth of the Christian com- 
munity has been remarkable. The combined number* in 
Bntish India {cxclusnc of Burma) and the Indian States 
at the census of 1931 were 5 961 791 an Increase of J2 per 
cent. While the Indian Christian community u widcJ) 
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distnbuted over the \v rbo * c India, it is more numerous 
in Madras and the Std tes of’Travancore and Cochin than 
elsewhere In* Travan corc and Cochin the proportion of 
Christians to the who lc population is more than one in 
four, and only in the TmnevcUy district is that figure 

approached in British India 

It is a well-known fapt that the greater part of the Indian 

Christian community has bccn drawn int0 thc various 
sections of the Church from the lowcr strata of the Hmdu 
commumty— the deprived classes as they have comc t0 
be called The rcgioi ls m which the most conspicuous 

movements have take 11 P lace from thcsc classes into 
the Christian fold are thc Punjab, parts of thc United 
Provinces, parts of BP mba Y> the Tclugu country, both 
m Hyderabad State a nd ln the BnUsh districts, and in 
Travancore In addiP on to tbese accessions from the 
outcastes, large Chnst ian commumties have grown up 
among the tribal peof les of Chota Nagpur and of the 
Khasi and the Lushai I ^ 5 of Assam It was estimated 
recently that the numb er of converts to Christiamty from 
Islam was about the sa me as that from the Hindu castes 
Probably this would nPt now be the case > as m portions 
of southern India C od slderabIe numbers of the Sudra 
commumty have begurf to enter the Church 

The Indian Chnsti^ n commumty has a remarkable 
standard of hteracy, cPmpared with other Indian com- 
mumties, if it is remer ri bered what a large proportion has 
been drawn from the ld wer strata to whom education has 
been m the past virtu^Y unknown More than one in 
five of the commumty able to satisfy the hteracy test, 
and the proportion of women able to read and write is 
only surpassed in the sipa 11 and prosperous commumty of 
the Parsees The pohupal significance of this educational 
advance is obvious 
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The place taken by the Indian Christian community 
m the political life of India has been inconspicuous until 
recent days, even when the small numbers of the Christians 
are kept in mind The reasons are obvious They arc, 
first, the feet that so large a proportion of the total number 
of Christians came from the depressed classes \sho took 
no interest in political affairs, and, second that the bulk 
of the community bad been intimately associated with 
foreign missionary bodies British American, and Euro- 
pean, and tended naturally to cling to its foreign leaden 
and to eschew identification with the political and cs 
p ea ally the nationalist tendencies of developing Indue 
U nder the Montagu Chelmsford reforms of 1 9 1 9 how cv cr, 
the Indian Christians recaved definite recognition. In 
the Madras Presidency five seats were given to Christians, 
based on a special electorate in five constituencies. In the 
other pro van ces a seat was provided for them by nomina 
Hon, and in the central Legislative Assembly similarly 
a nominated seat was given to a representative of the 
Chrutian community 

The last few y cars hav c seen a considerable dev elopment 
in the political consciousness of the Indian Chmuaru, 
As with other communities the illiterate masses liavc no 
knowledge of politics, but the educated and seml-educatcd 
sections of the community have begun to interest them- 
selves definitely in the political questions confronung the 
country Probably the Liberal or moderate party repre 
tents the views of the bulk of the leading Christians who 
interest themselves m politics, but in proportion to their 
number* they have produced a not unworthy body of 
men or independent judgement who are more than die 
echoes of a party The younger generation of the educated 
Chris tians 11 on the whole strongly nationalist the vicwi 
of Christian students, for instance arc not marlcdl) 
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different from those of other students of their age It is 
a commonplace among the educated Christians that to 
be a Christian* does not mean to be denationalized or to 
have no sympathy with the patriotic movements of the day 
It is worthy of note that the leaders of the Protestant 
Christians have on the whole separated themselves con- 
sistently from the demand for communal electorates They 
have urged before the Simon Commission and elsewhere 
that jomt electorates are best for the country, and did not 
ask that they, as a small minority, should be excepted from 
such electorates But they also added that, should the 
principle of communal electorates be adopted, they would 
then wish to have special provision made for Christians 
In the proposals contained m the British Government’s 
communal award of August 1932 the Indian Christians 
are to receive a total of twenty-one seats in the legislatures 
of seven of the nine provinces It is probable that the 
experience of Madras, where the five Indian Christian 
seats were contested mainly on Protestant-Cathohc fines, 
strengthened the antipathy felt by some of the leading 
Christians to the communal solution It is further certain 
that a progressive and relatively well-educated community 
such as the Indian Christians is likely to do better on a 
basis of general competition than by any system of reserva- 
tion of posts in communal proportions However this may 
be, while the Roman Catholic spokesmen stood for separate 
electorates, the Protestant leaders threw their weight with 
those other Indians who desired by all means to avoid the 
electoral segregation of communities 
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WOMEN IN INDIAN POLlflCS 

By MRS. R, iL GRAY U.A. {CANTAB ) 

[Mi». Gray raided for many yean m India, and has alway* t.Um 
the deepest intcrat In the welfare of Indian wwntn. She bdped in 
founding joi nt societies of English and Indian women such as the 
National Council of Women in India and the Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in India. Mrs. Gray twice vxuted every province in 
India In 1913 to report on the facilities for higher eduauioo of guh, 
and again In 1932 in the co m p a n y cf Mtu Eleanor Rathbone, M P , 
during the inquiries of the Indian Franchise Committee when she 
was able to obtain much first hand information as to the present 
s tat e of the women s movement in India.] 

T HE history of the women s movement in India ma> be 
divided mto the pre-war penod in which the pioneer*, 
either as individuals or in isolated societies worked for 
social and educational reforms, and the post war period 
when the movement became political feminist, and All 
Tndmn 

It should however be noted that the women who arc 
interested in public affairs are mainl) adult literates. The 
total female populauon of the nine major provinces of 
Bn tish India at the 1931 census was 123 milho ns of whom 
63 millions were adults over 20 years of age, but of these 
latter, only about million were literate in the sense of 
being able to read and write a letter in any one language, 
and only about 150 000 were literate in Englulu These 
figures should be kept in view though the influence of 
the intellectual few is indeed much greater tlun their 
proportion in numbers 

As the idea of Home Rule began to be more dead) 
envisaged through the final yean of the Great \\ ar Indian 
women with political ambitions reahred that they rami 
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bestir themselves, or they might wake up to find that 
India had a new constitution from wluch women had been 
left out They therefore approached the Secretary of 
State, on his visit to India in 1917, asking that women 
should be enfranchised under the new constitution, and 
so the movement began 

It is difficult to-day, when women have become so 
articulate in their demands, to remember that before this 
deputation waited on Mr Montagu there was no feminist 
movement, no All-India women’s organisation, though it 
is true that women had always been allowed to take part 
m the affairs of the Indian National Congress 

Women had been deeply stirred by the Great War, 
and had acquired the habit of working together on non- 
communal lines to alleviate the sufferings of the troops. 
This habit stood them m good stead after the War and 
has helped to keep the movement outside and above the 
communal battle Before the War, the grouping of women 
together for social work had been on provincial, linguistic, 
or communal lines After the War, women began to grope 
towards an All-Indian programme and to realize that they 
had aims and objects, other than those of men, for which 
they must orgamze themselves 

Thus in 1917-18 the women’s movement began to be 
feminist as well as All-Indian, but it has never become 
stridently or aggressively feminist Since women form a 
minority of the population, are nearly all married, and 
m any case do not enter mto the professions or industry 
m such numbers as to compete with men, there is m India 
so far neither economic nor political rivalry 

But before passmg to the evolution of political thought 
among women during the last fifteen years, it is neces- 
sary to call to mind that there are several instances in 
the history of India of women showing marked political 
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sagacity as rulers of States. The States of Indore, Bhopal 
and Travancore have at different tunes been go\crned 
by women with conspicuous success In the matter of 
girls education Travancore has a premier place among 
both Indian States and British Indian Provinces. In 
certain other States such as Baroda, Janjira, and Sangb 
women have used their influence as wives of the Rulers to 
advance the education or political status of women. 

It was a disappointment to the educated women of 
India to find that women had not been enfranchised under 
the Montagu Chelmsford reforms of tgai The electoral 
rules had, however been so framed that any provincial 
legislative council could enfranchise women, if it saw fit, 
and Madras and Bombay took advantage of this clause 
before the end of the >ear 1921 The United Provinces 
followed with a unanimous vote for womens suffrage in 
1923 and the Central Provinces, Punjab and Bengal 
three yean later Finally Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 
joined the majority so that women were enfranchised on 
the same terms as men throughout British India, wallun 
ten yean of the passing of the reforms. This was a remark 
able and unloosed for dc\ eiopraent in the annals of Indian 
history for it had not been expected that women would 
desire to go to the polls, or that men would daire to sec 
them there. The fact that onl> an infinitesimal number 
of women hold property m then own nght and so arc 
ebgiblc for the electoral roll does not affect the principle 
so promptly recognized b> Indian politicians, that women 
should exercise the nght of \otmg Just as at the annual 
meetings of the Nauonal Congress the men had always 
admitted women as delegates and speakers and had 
elected two women (Mrs Bcsant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu) 
as presidents so now thc> showed no sex prejudice JgJimt 
admitting women to full cmzcmlup at least in theoq 
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The years 192 1-3 1 were full of Tor- tiie-first- time 5 records 
for women In 1923 women' for the first time voted both 
for the provincial legislative councils and for the central 
Legislative Assembly (The further privilege of voting 
for the Assembly was conceded wherever women voted for 
their provincial councils ) In 1926 women were for the 
first time eligible as members of the legislatures. In 1927 
Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi was the first woman member 
of a provincial council (Madras), and was chosen as its 
deputy-president Dr Reddi was a nominated member, 
and so far no woman has been elected to any provincial 
council, or to the Assembly Women have not yet been 
made eligible for the Council of State (the central Second 
Chamber), the only fortress which has not yet fallen to 
them In 1925 Mrs Poonem Lukhose became a Minister 
of State to the Travancore Government, always the most 
advanced government m India as regards women’s eman- 
cipation and education 

It is a fact that women m India have not had to fight 
a stiff battle against entrenched masculine privilege m 
order to assert their civic equality with men They have 
just blown their trumpets once, twice, or thrice, and the 
walls of Jericho have fallen They have happily escaped 
an embittering struggle and have entered easily mto the 
new domain of citizenship almost side by side with men 
It is fortunate for them that m the days of their brief 
agitation for the vote that badge of citizenship was not 
of great account Pohtically-minded men were m large 
numbers refusing to take any part in elections Party 
organizations to work up election fever were non-existent 
In the villages a general election, like general inoculation 
in time of plague, was but a dimly realized and pointless 
invention of Government, which m any case went on as 
usual and was in no way responsible to the electorate If 
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women wanted to play with a meaningless bauble, why 
should they not? Thu was fio doubt the attitude of the 
years 1921-31, but the gam to women remains and will 
be valuable m the future, when the vote becomes some 
thing worth having 

We have so far been examining the theoretic equality 
between men and women which in practice works out as 
extreme inequality This is due to the fact that the present 
(1932) qualification for voting is property, and few women, 
especially Hindu women, possess any property in then- 
own right The result is great disparity in the voting 
strength of the two sexes. Women, m fact, number at 
present less than a twentieth of the electorate in British 
India. (The numbers vary from 1 woman to 10 men in 
Madras to 1 woman to 1 14 men in Assam.) The present 
total number of enfranchised men in the nine Governors 
Provinces 116,792 821 and of women 315,651, representing 
m all less than 3 per cent of the population 
The Franchise Committee of the Round Tabic Con 
fercnce (at which two ladies, Begum Shah Nawaz of the 
\ Punjab and Mrs Subbarayan of Madras were delegates) 
declared in January 1931 that no system of franchise could 
be considered satisfactory where such a great disparity 
existed between the sexes, and felt that some special 
qualifications should be prescribed for women With this 
end m view the Indian Franchise (Lothian) Committee 
of 1932 set out to secure a substantial increment m the 
present ratio of women to men voters They came to the 
conclusion (para. 213 of report) that about one fifth of 
the voters should be women in order to compel candidate* 
to consider their interests and opinions, to awaken political 
interest among women, and to make their votes an dice 
me lever, particularly in effecting reforms of special con 
cern to women and children The) therefore propped 
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that in addition to the women who already vote in 
virtue of holding an independent pioperty qualification, 
the wives and widows of men on the special electoral roll 
for the Assembly, and also all literate -women, should be 
enfranchised 

The Franchise Committee accordingly proposed to en- 
franchise 6j million women, representing 10} per cent, of 
the adult female population m the nine major provinces 
of British India, or twenty-one times the existing electorate 
The cases of two provinces may be taken as examples 
In Bombay there would be 50,000 with an independent 
property qualification, 163,000 enfranchised on account 
of literacy, and 592,000 on account of their husbands’ 
property qualifications, in all three-quarters of a million, 
being 1 woman to 4 men in the proposed new electorate 
Again, m the United Provinces there *would be 414,000 
qualified on account of property, 128,000 by literacy, and 
1,100,000 by reason of their husbands’ property, in all 
1 1 million, bemg 1 woman to 4 men 

So much for the women’s electorate We now come to 
the still more difficult question of securing their presence 
in the legislatures The Simon Commission and the Fran- 
chise Committee held that during the formative period 
there should be sufficient women m the legislatures to 
express their opinions and make their influence felt They 
therefore proposed that a small number of seats should 
be reserved for women m the provincial councils for the 
first ten years, and that these women should be not 
nominated or co-opted but elected m specially formed 
constituencies containing both men and women Thus 
no woman would be elected unless she had stood m an 
open election and canvassed both men and women 
Women would thus have had some valuable training for 
the time when special facilities are abolished 


M 
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The above proposals for the women elector! and candi 
dates did not meet with the approval of the principal 
organizations of the women of India. Both mad e and 
outside the Congress party, Indian women arc in favour 
of adult suffrage and no reservation of scats for women, 
and are quite unimpressed with the practical difficulties 
of these demands. The enormous expense of adult suffrage, 
the indifference of the peasant women , the unwieldy bull: 
of constituencies the impossibility of securing reliable 
polling officers for the whole adult population, all these 
reasons for a policy of gradualness leave them cold. In 
their desire for the whole loaf, they would rather starve 
than accept a half loaf, and if women s special interests 
arc shelved because no *eats are reserved for them in the 
legislatures that seems to them better than any compro- 
mise with their ideal of complete equably with men. 

In August 1932 the communal award of Hu Majat) s 
Government allocated to women thirt) seven scats in pro- 
vincial legislatures. As it was essential that women mcm 
ben should not be drawn disproportionately fiom one 
community the British Government were obliged to allo- 
cate these scats to different communities thus in Madras, 
of the eight women member! of Council six wall be elected 
by general (1 e. mainly Hindu) constituencies, one b> a 
Muhammadan, and one by an Indian Christian cornu 
tuency 

It is a vexed question whether women, if enfranchised 
will go to the poll, and whether purdah arrangements and 
women polling-officers will be necessary as inducement*, 
or not. Where women have been enfrancldscd In large 
numbers as in local boards, the percentage of women 
who vote is not much below that of men but the) 
seem reluctant to vote for the legislatures where the) arc 
few and conspicuous as voters Compare the 14 per cent- 
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of women voting for the Madras Legislative Council with 
the 60 per cent voting in the last municipal election Each 
province, in fact each district, will have to settle for itself 
whether purdah polling-booths arc necessary, as custom 
varies so much 

Before the War, women were grouped only on provincial 
or communal hnes to promote some form of social service 
Apart from the role they played in Congress, they did not 
meet for All-India consultation or action But communal 
organization was inappropriate to women’s war work, and, 
after the War, women found that all communities, Hindus 
and Christians, Gujaratis and Marathas, Sikhs and Mu- 
hammadans, Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, had got into a 
habit of working together, at least in the big towns This 
new feehng of All-Indian solidarity wa§ soon carried over 
to peace work and has, in fact, remained during the sub- 
sequent period a characteristic of women’s organizations, 
m happy distinction from the unending communal differ- 
ences between men Women’s ‘objection to be dragged 
into corfimunal controversies in any manner was emphatic, 
convincing, and, if we may add, most welcome’ 1 

Three All-India women’s organizations have arisen 
smee the War The Women’s Indian Association (Madras 
1917) has as one of its aims to secure the adequate repre- 
sentation of women on pubhc bodies The National 
Council of Women in India (1925) has also women’s suffrage 
as one of the planks m its programme, but it devotes its 
attention mainly to co-ordinating social reform activities 
and to keeping Indian women in touch with women of 
other lands The All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform (1926) provides an important platform 
from which women can voice their views It meets once 

1 Minority Report, Indian Franchise Committee (Cmd 4086, 1932), 
p 227 
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a year in one or another bi£ city, and its rapid growth m 
popularity 15 some gauge of the number of political]) 
minded women of India, The fact that not only its annual 
meeting, but also its constituent conferences in all parts 
of India attract hundreds of women to discuss such 
questions as the restraint of early marriage, the disabilities 
of women in matters of property compulsory education 
for girls and kindred subjects indicates the growth of 
political consciousness in Indian women The meeting 
of December 1931 reaffirmed the principle that the Con 
ference should avoid party politics These articulate 
women may be few in number compared to the vast m 
articulate mass, but they arc rapidly growing both in 
numbers and m the power to make themselves heard 
Within the Congress party women have now a special 
organization of their own, the Desh S cm leas (servants of 
their country) vowed to only peaceful methods of per 
suasion. These women were called upon by Mr Gandhi 
to undertake the difficult task of picketing cloth and liquor 
shops, a task earned through with such conipicuous 
devotion to peaceful methods that in some places both 
pobcc and Congressmen called upon the women to main 
tain order m times of dangerous noting Many of them 
have gone to prison and suffered much for thar ideal of 
immediate and unconditional Home Rule for India, 
Women arc beginning to be called on to take their shore 
of public service outside the legislatures. Almost all 
municipalities now have women cither nominated or 
elected Several have been returned at the head of the 
poll having canvassed successfully thar mainly male 
electorate. They arc also to be found m mcrcaum, cum 
ben on district and local boards but they arc not yet 
present in sufficient numbers to enforce attemou to the 
needs of women and children. For instance during the 
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last decade, while education has been a transferred sub- 
ject, and a woman here and there has served on elected 
bodies dealing with education, the disparity m the amount 
spent on boys’ and girls’ education has been steadily in- 
creasing in favour of boys, making the already yawning 
gulf between the number of hterate men and women 
stall more ominously wide India’s elected representatives 
have been willing to concede to women equality of political 
status, at least in theory, but they have not yet shown the 
same generosity when it comes to the distribution of pubhc 
funds, or to the division of private property between sons 
and daughters The almost complete economic depen- 
dence of Hindu women is the next great barrier m their 
forward march In 1932 a Hindu Widows’ Property Bill, 
to secure a widow some share m her husband’s property, 
had a hostile reception in the Legislative Assembly 
If since the War women have sprung fully armed into 
the forefront of the political struggle, like Athene from the 
head of Zeus, their startling advent may be put down 
partly to long years of initiation m social service, under 
leaders such as Mrs Ramabai Ranade and Pandita Rama- 
bai, and pardy to the infiltration of education and of the 
key-language, English, among the upper classes Indian 
women were, m fact, more ripe for cohesive action and 
rapid advance than any one had foreseen m the pre-war 
years The enthusiastic support which was given to the 
Child Marriage (Restraint) Bill of 1930 was the first-fruit 
of their political coming-of-age They should from now 
onwards provide an essential and valuable part of the 
machinery of government Instead of cloggings the action 
of the machine as a dead weight and hampering by sheer 
inertia its forward movement, as women did under most 
of die period covered by this book, they will now be able 
to provide both driving force and ballast 



Chapter 1 1 

THE LEGISLATURES AND THE 
COMING OF PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTION 

By PROFESSOR JOHN COATUAN, a IX, 

[Profeuor Coatman who at present holds the Chair of Imperial 
Economic Relations at the University of London, spent twenty yean 
m Indi a, first in the Indian Police in the Punjab and the Nocth-U cst 
Frontier Province and later at the head -quarters of the Go\ eminent 
of In dia, where he was Director of Information. Vs a Government 
Whip in the Indian Legislative Assembly he had direct experience 
of its working during the years 1 926 to 1 930, He was attached to the 
Round Table Conference throughout the two sessions of 1530-1 ] 

T HE year 1861 maria a definite epoch in India s con 
sdtutionnl progress for the Indian Councils Act of tlut 
date makes specific provision for the representation of 
non-official opinion m the various legislative bodies of die 
country It u true that the degree of representation con 
ceded was slight the scope of the bodies concerned was 
very restricted and die non-official rep resen tatnes Here 
to be nominated by the Governor General Nevertheless, 
the principle of representation was admitted and the Vet 
of J&61 u thus the legitimate progenitor of the Govern 
ment of India -Vet of 1919 and of other Acts still to come. 
Like all British political institutions, the Act of tUhi 
represents the result of a process of orderly evolution It 
did not spring fully fledged into being Hie primeval 
ancestor of the central Indian legislature of to-du> u 
the Governor General s Council ongmally formed b> the 
Act of 1833 to supersede the various provincial cxceumo 
of those days as law making bodies Naturally some- 
thing like legislative anarchy had supervened on die 
exercise of law making powers by three separate bodto, 
die Governor-General s Council m Bengal and the Madras 
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and Bombay Councils, not to mention the extension to 
India from time to time of Acts passed by Parliament in 
London After 1833 law-making powers, valid for all 
India, became concentrated m the Govcrnoi -General in 
Council, the latter consisting of foui members In 1861 
a fifth ordinar) membci was added to the Governor- 
General’s Council, and piowsion was made for the nomi- 
nation by the Govcrnor-Gcncial of not less than six or 
more than twelve additional mcmbcis, of whom not less 
than one-half were to be non-official By the same Act of 
1861, the only other two provincial legislative councils 
then in existence — those of Bombay and Madras — were 
increased by one more official member and by additional 
members nominated on the same principle as in the 
Governoi -General’s Council Certain powers of legisla- 
tion, not strictly defined, were given to these two provin- 
cial councils, but they could be exercised only under the 
supervision and with the ultimate sanction always of the 
Governor-General Bengal received its council in 1862, 
but after this there was a long gap until 1886, when a 
legislative council was constituted for the United Pro- 
vinces The Punjab and Burma obtained their councils 
m 1897, whilst the other Indian provinces, as known 
to-day, had to wait almost until the outbreak of the Great 
War Thus Bihar and Orissa got its legislative council in 
1912, as also did Assam, whilst the Central Provinces had 
to wait one year longer Of course all these are new pro- 
vinces formed during the present century, and, m fact, 
Assam and the Central Provinces were still Chief Gom- 
missionei ships when legislative councils were first assigned 
to them The various changes in the composition, struc- 
ture and powers of the different councils, both central 
and provincial, will be traced later From 1861 onwards 
the constitutional developments which have resulted m 
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covering India with a number of representative bodies 
have proceeded without interruption 

The membership of the Governor-General s Council 
under the Act of 1861 was small and m spite of the 
presence of unofficial representatives it* proceedings were 
entirely dominated by the official members. The pro- 
ceedings of these old councils under the 1861 Act were 
published regularly and arc available for consultation. 
Those who examine them wall notice how few arc the 
number of speakers who took part m the debates and 
how the decisions of the executive were very seldom 
interfered with. 

It was the same in the provinces Here the membership 
of the provincial council* was even smaller than that of 
the Governor Generals Council and their power* were 
more restricted They could not pass any measure a fleet 
mg any Act of Parliament or, without obtaining previous 
sanction of the Governor-General m Council do an> 
thing to affect any of the departments under the direct 
administration of the Government of India noir could 
they alter any Act passed by the Governor General s 
Legislative Council, Nevertheless the provincial IcguLi 
tivc councils were in a position to do much useful work. 
An examination of the enactments known as Local and 
Special Laws, which were passed by cadi provincial 
council to regulate matters of importance to the province 
concerned, vail show that the scope of these old councih 
was by no means negligible In these cumpdanom will be 
found Acts relating to various phaica of police admum 
tration, of pufahe health, focal tram port and so oil Of 
course, as in tbc central council the will of the executive 
was the prevailing influence but b) the addition of non 
official members, popular opinion was to some extent 
made effective Although, according to the letter of die 
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law, the non-official members had no more than consulta- 
tive powers, nevertheless, dicir influence was from time to 
time effective,* and, 011 occasions, even decisive. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892 increased the numbers 
of all legislative councils, both central and provincial, and, 
what is most impoitant, introduced — in a very incomplete 
form, it is true — the principle of election of the non-official 
members Further, the Act gave members the right to 
discuss the annual financial statement, and also to put 
questions under certain conditions Thus the councils 
became more than mcreh advisory. The central Legisla- 
tive Council retained its old number of sixteen additional 
members, which, m practice, limited the number of 
non-officials to ten, because of the necessity of keeping 
an official majority Of these ten septs, four were given 
according to recommendations by the non-official mem- 
bers of the four existing provincial councils, namely, of the 
three Presidencies and the United Provinces A fifth seat 
was filled on the recommendation of the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce The remaining five non-official members 
were nominated by the Viceroy As m 1919, Parliament 
and the Government of India felt that they could go some- 
what farther m the provinces than at the centre, and so 
the majority of the non-official seats m the provincial 
councils were filled by the ‘recommendation’ of various 
bodies, such as the municipal and district boards, groups 
of large landowners, chambers of commerce, and univer- 
sities It will be noticed that the word ‘election’ is avoided 
in the 1892 Act Nevertheless, m the provinces the recom- 
mending bodies were given wide powers of choice, and, 
m effect, the members appomted on their recommenda- 
tions were elected by these bodies The numbers of the 
provincial councils were increased by the same Act. In 
the three Presidencies, the numbers went up from twelve 
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to twenty Whilst m the United Provinces the number was 
increased from nine to fifteen. 

At first sight it appears that apart from the incomplete 
introduction of the principle of election the 1892 Act did 
not mate any material change m the status or powers of 
the Indian legislative councils. This howcv cr, is a mis 
take. There are many members of these old Lansdownc 
Councils as they are called still living and these men can 
tell how the power of interpellation and of discussion of the 
financial statement did bnng a breath of life and reality 
mto the proceedings of the councils, and quite definitely 
marled a stage in the development of popular government 
m India. 

It is impossible to mention here the somewhat numerous 
minor changes made m the legislative machinery of India 
between 1861 and 1919 for we must concentrate on the 
mam landmarks. And the next one to which we come 
is the famous Act of 1909, the so-called Morlcy Minto 
reforms Here, again these reforms were not meant to 
introduce any revolutionary change into the system of 
government in India, and John Morlcy made it quite 
dear that the 1909 Act was not meant to be m anv way 
the harbinger of responsible self government m India, 
Sail the changes made by die Morlcy Minto reforms were 
large and important Once more the numbers of all the 
provincial councils were increased, rhosc in the tliree 
Presidencies and the United Provinces were raised 10 fifty 
and in the Punjab and Burma to thirty Again to the 
Bihar and Qnssa council constituted later in 191 a were 
given fifty members whilst Assam and the Central lVir- 
vinccs were given twenty five each By the reforms of 
1909 all the provincial councils were given a mm-olTiuaJ 
majority whilst Bengal was actually given a mull elected 
majority Members were now given great freedom m 
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asking questions and criticizing the doings of the execu- 
tive Resolutions could be moved, points of order raised, 
and votes taken Nevertheless, resolutions passed by the 
councils were not formally binding on the executive 
Government, nor had the councils any power of effective 
control m any department of Government The history 
of the Morley-Mmto provincial councils shows that very 
rarely was there anything like a revolt of non-official 
members, and the provincial governments rarely expe- 
rienced the embarrassment of an adverse vote The cen- 
tral legislature — a unicameral body still — was very con- 
siderably expanded, its numbers gomg up to sixty, of 
whom not more than twenty-eight could be official, whilst 
three non-officials to represent specified communities 
were nominated by the Governor-General, who also had 
the right of appointing to two other seats For all the 
councils the right of election was specifically conceded, 
and with it came one of the most controversial and 
difficult features of the Indian political situation to-day, 
namely, the introduction of the system of separate elec- 
torates for the Muslim community In the central Legis- 
lative Council there were twenty-seven elected seats 
which were shared out among special constituencies such 
as landowners m seven provinces, Muslims m five, and two 
chambers of commerce, whilst the remamder were filled 
by election by non-official members of the nine provincial 
legislative councils The general status of the provinces 
was also improved, for under the 1909 reforms a conven- 
tion grew up by which, although the central legislature 
retamed the right to legislate for the whole of India, it 
did not ordinarily legislate for provincial matters falling 
within the competence of provincial legislative councils 
We may glance here at the broad features of the 
electoral system brought into bemg by the 1909 reforms 
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Constituencies were very small, the largest of them num 
bcrmg about 650 persons Local bodies had the best 
representation, and landholders next. Naturally, there 
was very little direct connexion between the members 
of the legislatures, even of the provincial legislatures 
and the mass of the people. For example, in the central 
council, of the twenty seven elected members, eighteen 
represented various sectional interests, as described, whilst 
only nine represented the people of India as a whole. 
Nevertheless, by this time politics in India had become a 
fairly vigorous growth, and the electoral system, urnatu 
factory as it was in many respects, did bring politics to the 
doors of man y people who hitherto had had no connexion 
with them. In one or tvs o provincial councils notably 
in Bengal, there was vigorous and sustained criticism of 
Government doings whilst the central council, with its 
very wide powers of discussion and interpellation, already 
before 1909 had produced some of the diarac tens tic 
features of the life of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 

1 which was the product of the Later Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms 

As it happened the Morley Mrnto reforms cloved one 
chapter of Indian political development for with the War 
and its changes came Mr Montagu s famous declaration 
of 1917 m the House of Commons, the gut of wluch was 
that the goal of India s political progress was rapon 
siblc self government, to be attained by progressive stages. 
The magic words responsible government for India were 
thus spoken and thenceforward political reforms in that 
country must be uiiiercni not on\y in scope but m Vjwi, 
from all iliat had preceded them. As U well known the 
present constitution of India is comprised m the Govern 
ment of India Act of 1919 and tlie various rules made 
undent The first and most sinking cotncqucnves u( these 
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reforms was the division of the sphere of Government m the 
provinces between two authorities, one amenable to the 
British Parliament and the other to the Indian electorate 
This necessitated a prior classification of the subjects of 
government mto the two spheres of central and provin- 
cial A number of very important administrative sub- 
jects, henceforth technically known as ‘provincial’ subjects, 
were entrusted to the reformed local governments These 
include local self-government, medical administration, 
pubhc health, and sanitation, education, pubhc works 
and water supply, with certain reservations, land revenue 
administration, famine rehef, agriculture, fisheries and 
forests, co-operation; excise; the administration of jus- 
tice, subject to legislation by the central Indian legisla- 
ture, registration, industrial development, pohce, prisons, 
sources of provincial revenue, and many miscellaneous 
items The way was thus cleared for the division, within 
the provinces, of the functions of government between an 
authority responsible to Parliament and an authority re- 
sponsible to the electorate. Under the reformed constitu- 
tion the provincial executives now consist of two portions 
The first half is the Governor, working with Executive 
Councillors nominated by the Grown, the second is the 
Governor, working with Ministers selected from members 
of the provincial legislature The first half admimters 
certain subjects known as ‘reserved’ and is responsible 
for them to the central government and ultimately to 
Parliament. The second half deals with ‘transferred’ sub- 
jects and is amenable to the Indian electorate Among 
the subjects so transferred to popular control are local 
self-government (municipal and district boards), medical 
administration, pubhc health, education, pubhc works, 
under a number of important heads, agriculture; in- 
dustrial development, forests and fisheries, co-operation, 
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excise registration, and other minor items Thus a very 
large proportion of those administrate subjects on the 
development of which India's progress depends have now 
been made over directly to Indian control This is the 
characteristic feature of the 1919 reforms known as 
dyarchy Corresponding changes had also to be made in 
the financial relations between the central and provincial 
governments Broadly speaking the van 0 us sources of 
revenue were allocated between the Government of India 
and the provincial governments the latter not slurring 
any of its sources with the central government The one 
exception to this rule was that the provinces were enti 
tied to part of the yield of the income tax Further, the 
provincial governments were given increased powers m 
taxation and borrowing 

The foregoing description has shown that the expen 
ment of the introduction of responsible self government 
m India was begun m the provinces. There is no dearth} 
at the centre and consequently no specific rcsponMbihty 
entrusted to the central legislature but as the whole 
history of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms has shown, 
the bicameral Indian central legislature (consisting of the 
Council ofStatc and the Indian Legislative Assembly) and 
particularly the Lower House lias been able to exercise 
immense influence on the Indian Government 
There arc sixty members of the Council of State thirty 
three elected and twenty seven nominated by the Cover 
nor-Gencrah Not more than twenty of the nominated 
members may be officials. The President is appointed 
by the Governor General from among the members of 
this Upper House I*hc franchise is based juirtly on a lu^li 
property qualification, which vanes ill different con 
stitucncics and partly cm public service The Council of 
State is meant to represent learning, experience in public 
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affairs, and rank and position generally, and as popular 
government progresses in India, it will become more and 
more the voice of interests which, but for its existence, 
might tend to lack representation But valuable as the 
Council is for the political stability of India and vital as 
its functions are, the Legislative Assembly is the most im- 
portant department of the workshop where hei political 
future is bemg hammered out Here we see the stir of life 
most plainly, the beginnings of political parties, and the 
attack and defence of Government pohcy There can be 
no question about its representative charactei Of one 
hundred and forty-six members, only forty are nominated, 
and, of these, twenty-six only may be officials 
The franchise is still fairly high for India and vanes 
in the different provinces and the different lands of con- 
stituencies In Calcutta, for example, the qualification 
for an elector in the non-Muhammadan constituency is 
the payment of sixty rupees (about £4 10s) per annum 
in consolidated rates, or assessment to mcome tax m the 
previous year on an mcome of not less than five thousand 
rupees (that is, about £375) But m Madras the qualifica- 
tions for the corresponding franchise are much lower — the 
payment m the aggregate of twenty rupees in respect of 
one or more of the property tax, tax on compames, and 
profession tax, and an assessment to income tax which m 
India is assessed on annual incomes of two thousand 
rupees and over (about £135) These two examples will 
show that even for the ‘popular’ part of the central legisla- 
ture the franchise is stall kept fairly high The electorate 
for the Assembly numbers about one million out of a total 
male adult population m British India of perhaps sixty- 
five millions 

The provincial legislatures are all unicameral, the pro- 
vincial legislative council varying in size from province to 
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province, from Bengal with its 140 member* to Atnm 
with 53 member*, At least 70 per cent of the councillors 
must be elected and not more than ao pc;- cent mas be 
official members The sue of the present provincial coun 
cils is thus much greater than that of the Morlcy Mrnto 
councils, y/ hi 1 st for the very limited and indirect elecUon 
to the latter has been substituted a franchise operating by 
direct election. For the provincial councils as for the 
central legislature there is a similar variety of cousttu 
enaes — Muhammadan, non Muhammadan, and special, 
whilst in some provinces members arc nominated specially 
to represent the depressed classes- The total number of 
electors m all the provinces is now over seven millions, 
which means that about one m every rune adult males 
has got the vote. Women have been made eligible for 
the vote in all the provincial legislatures concerned, ami 
in the Indian Assembly 

From what has been said above we sec that the 1919 
reforms have given rise to something hJce the beginning 
of a federal system for India, in the separation of the 
rphercs of the provincial and central governments. In 
certain subjects of government including those of the 
highest importance for the moral and material uplift of 
their peoples, the provinces arc now for all practical 
purposes, masters in their own house. To the central 
government is left Imperial business— external defence, 
and such subjects as criminal lav* customs duties cur 
rcncy and the like, winch from their character arc in 
capable of being devolved on any authority smaller dun 
an All India authority The central govemmeut u die 
co-ordinating and safeguarding power over all India, fu 
the provinces many important subjects of government, oa 
already stated have been made over bodily to die control 
of the legislatures acting through Ministers. \bo, die kh 
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called ‘reserved’ subjects cannot, fiom the nature of things, 
be altogcthei reserved from the influence, moic 01 less 
direct, according to circumstances, of the piovincial legis- 
latures The whole spirit of the icfoims and the logic of 
events must inevitably foice the executives in the pio- 
vinccs and m the central government to look to the legis- 
latures for sanction and support foi their actions; that is, 
to legislatures which all have an elected majoutv and m 
which the Government is face to face with Indian opinion 
Lastly, Indians have been admitted to the cential and 
provincial Executive Councils and aie thus part of the 
very mainspring of the administration There are three 
Indians on the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
What were the tasks placed before these legislatures' 1 
Certainly they were not concerned with sweeping and 
spectacular constitutional changes. A ccitain amount 
of adjustment was to be expected. There have been con- 
tinual adjustments between the central and the provin- 
cial governments, and the scope of the ‘responsible’ half 
of the -provincial governments has advanced here and 
receded there according to the play of events The 
essence of the problem which faced both central and pro- 
vincial legislatures was step by step to adapt the institu- 
tions of responsible government to the conditions of India. 
It was for the central legislature to play the main part 
m harmomzmg clashes of interest and ideals between 
different commumties In front of the provincial legisla- 
tures lay the work of developing the ‘nation building’ 
activities of the provmcial governments — activities de- 
voted to education, medicine, local self-government, and 
so on Any judgement as to the success or otherwise of the 
legislatures in respect of these tasks must perforce be 
broad and sweeping On the whole, India has not been 
well treated by fate in this first crucial experiment of 
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applying the principle* and machinery of responsible 
self government to her own government Financial stnn 
gency and industrial depression have marked man) of the 
years which have passed since 19a i, when the constitution 
was inaugurated. This has led to many strains and fnc 
toons which might hav e been av oided altogether in happier 
economic circumstances. Then too partly owing to the 
impulse to political life given by the reforms, and parti) 
to more ancient and enduring causes, inter-communal 
strife, particularly between Hindus and Muslims, has 
embittered public life Non-co-operation and avd du 
obedience from time to time have checked constitutional 
progress and destroyed much of the value of the c.x pen 
ment. At two General Elections, namely those of 1920 
and 1930 the Congress party, as such did not seek 
admission to the legislatures and the absence of this, the 
strongest and best organized political party in the countr), 
naturall) weakened the legislature! and held up thar 
development into a true council of the nation Vlso when 
} the Congress party was represented that is after the 
elections of 1923 and 1926 the avowed purpose of ns 
members was to wreck the w orkmg of the new constitution 
from the inside by consistent obstruction, in this purpose 
however the) did not on the whole succeed because 1 1 icrc 
was outside the Congress part) sufficient strength winch 
in union with the official blocs and the nominated mem 
ben, was able to frustrate the intentions of die adhcrcuu 
of the Congress. Nevertheless in two provinces, name!), 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, Congress represents 
U\cs in the legislative councils were able to nuke die 
functioning of the constitution lemporanl) impossible 
and the Governors bad to take the entire admmulraUua 
into die hands of themselves and their Exccutiv c Councils 
Undoubted!), one of the hopes entertained at die bmh 
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of the new legislatures under the 1919 Act was that 
true political parties would emerge which would make the 
further development of parliamentary institutions, both 
at the centre and in the piovinces, smooth and natural. 
On the whole, this hope has not been realized The Con- 
gress party might be described as a true political party, 
although so far it has never developed a constructive 
policy. Apart from the Congress paity, theic have been, in 
the central legislature at any rate, only more or less tem- 
porary groups formed and held together for peisonal or 
communal reasons In one or two provinces, however, 
there has been a slightly more hopeful development Thus, 
in Madras, the Justice or non-Brahmin party, formed to 
redress the economic and administrative balance as be- 
tween Brahmins and non-Brahmins, has by now developed 
into a party with a social and economic programme and 
a regular party organization It has been strong enough to 
form and support ministries in Madras and Bombay, and 
has recently been extended into the Central Provinces In 
the Punjab there has been a quite distinct cleavage be- 
tween town and country, and, although an agrarian party 
can hardly be said to have definitely emerged, nevertheless, 
rural interests have at times been strong enough to over- 
ride merely communal interests Still, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the rise of true political parties, capable of 
forming governments and oppositions, is still a develop- 
ment of the future 

In spite of all this, however, the record of both central 
and provincial legislatures is impressive At the centre, 
far-reaching legal, financial, and social reforms have been 
carried out, and there is not the shghtest doubt that both 
the character and scope of the pohey of the central 
government, m all its operations, have been deeply in- 
fluenced by the central legislature, and particularly by 
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the Legulatn c Assembly But, as the Legislative Asscmbl) 
gained erpenence, and as the strength of political agita 
tion in India developed the Government has had to 
function against continually increasing friction between 
it and the elected members. All too often the latter have 
concentrated their attention and devoted thar efforts 
to impracticable demands for sweeping political reforms, 
and have opposed the Government merely for the take of 
opposition irrespective of the merits or dements of parti 
cular proposals and of thar effect on the welfare of India. 
On the other hand there have been occasions when the 
Assembly has supported the Government m its struggle 
against disorder and unrest But it may be said as a general 
truth that the opposition in the Legislative Assembly has 
throughout concentrated rather on trying to remove the 
restrictions on the action of the legislature than on exploit 
mg to the full the power* entrusted to iL And certaml) 
this has been true during the last few years of the life of the 
central legislature. At times the patent and undisputed 
interests of India have been sacrificed to the agitation 
against political grievances The most outstanding cx 
ample of this is the action of the AsscmbI) in regard to the 
Public Safety Bill of recent years when the Government 
seeding to arm itself with powers against the acuviua of 
irresponsible political agitators from outside were thw arted 
b> an opposition which did not concern itself with (he 
rights or wrongs of the particular matter in usuc These 
remarks do not appl) to the Council of Slate which hi 
throughout behaved as a true senate of the nation Ii 
times of great stress the members of the Council kept thei 
heads and worked and thought for India and not fur an; 
one interest or commutut) Time after lime they mndcr 
ated and controlled the heedless enthusiasm of (he Luwci 
House and saved their country from senemi hurt. L 
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economic matters especially, they have brought knowledge 
and honesty of pui pose to bear on their work, and more 
than once they; have indeed probably prevented the great 
experiment of the 1919 Act from being bi ought to a pre- 
mature conclusion 

The history of the provincial legislatures during these 
years has, on the whole, been less dramatic and chequered 
than that of the Legislative Assembly The constitution 
was actually brought to a standstill in two provinces, but 
elsewhere it has functioned continuously, and in some 
areas, notably in Madras and the Punjab, with distinctly 
encouraging success The dyarchic system was not worked 
on exactly the same lines in all provinces In some pio- 
vmces, notably m Madras and Bengal, attempts weie 
made to establish a piactically unitary system of govern- 
ment, the Governor, executive councillors, and ministers 
meeting regularly together to discuss general policy In 
Madras, during the first two and a half years of dyarchy, 
only seven meetmgs of the executive council separately 
were field, whilst no fewer than 1 14 ‘cabinet’ or joint 
meetmgs of executive councillors and ministers took place 
during the same period In Bengal the system gradually 
approximated to that of Madras At first matters dealing 
with reserved subjects were settled by the Governor and 
his executive council, and transferred subjects were the 
concern of the Governor and his ministers Questions 
common to both sides were dealt with m jomt meetmgs of 
executive councils and ministers, and this was the case 
especially with reference to the budget, financial pohey, 
and all legislative proposals After about a year, however, 
the strict principles of dyarchy were abandoned and a 
‘unitary’ system of government like that of Madras grew 
up. In both these provinces, ministers and executive 
councillors supported each other, and provincial pohey 
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became, for all practical purposes the poiic) of a unified 
government Nowhere chc has. joint action between the 
two halve* of the go\ eminent been campd to anything 
like this extent In tome provinces the ministers and 
executive councillors meet only to consider questions 
which definitely affect both transferred and reserved 
departments In others, as now in the Central Provinces, all 
important matters of policy are discussed at joint meetings, 
whilst in the Punjab there arc regular meetings of both 
sides at which each minuter or councillor present brings 
up questions which he thinks ought to be discussed m 
common, and important cases arc brought up under the 
orders of the Governor From time to ume attempts were 
made m tome of the provinces, notably m the United 
Provinces to establish a principle ofjornt responsibility of 
ministers but these attempts too often failed 
Perhaps it is not unfair to say that on the whole politics 
have been more real in the provinces than at the centre 
Thu of course u only natural because of the existence m 
the provinces of partial responsibility Further the pro- 
vincial legislatures were dealing all the ume with things 
which directly affected the life and welfare oT the people, 
who have been thus compelled more and more to take an 
interest in the doings of thar local members 1 1 u too much 
to say that the villagers of India arc to any large extent 
politically minded but they arc all the time becoming so. 
In 192 1 it could have been said with truth that there was 
practically no interest in politics in the Indian villages hut 
this is ccnamly not true to-day ami it will be Icvi true 
to-morrow Provincial legislative activity since the re 
forms has been devoted more to the subject offoc^l self 
government than to any other single item ald»ou s h the 
development of education, particularly primary vduca 
lion runs it close l -urge number* of new school* have 
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been provided, attempts have been made here and there 
for adult education, and every province m India now has 
compulsory primary education in certam areas It is very 
surprising, however, that an examination of the pro- 
ceedings of provincial councils reveals a striking dearth 
of Acts which deal directly with the economic welfare 
of the masses, particularly of the rural masses Especially 
in agriculture, a subject over which provincial legislatures 
now have direct control, is the record disappointing In 
certam provinces, notably Bengal, the Umted Provinces, 
and Bihar and Orissa, attempts have been made to reform 
tenancy laws with the object of improving the economic 
position and the status of tenants, but such action is, 
unfortunately, all too rare The most fruitful action on 
behalf of rural welfare has been accomplished through the 
agency of the co-operative societies, which were started 
before the days of dyarchy and have in all provinces been 
transferred to the control of ministers The operations of 
the societies have been extended to cover more activities 
than the provision of agricultural credit, and the record of 
most councils in this respect is one on which they can look 
back with satisfaction Again, in many councils excellent 
work has been done m the field of pubhc finance and many 
sound schemes of economy and rationalization have been 
earned through Even in the very thorny subject of law 
and order the record of most provincial councils is far from 
bad But everywhere the local ministers have had to func- 
tion under the severe disability of financial stringency, and 
since finance is a reserved department m every province 
this has led inevitably to considerable friction Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, the experience of the provinces under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms has been such as to 
teach many valuable lessons in the practical handling of 
affairs 
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The syitem whose f ea t ures and experience have been 
passed under review is propoied to come to an end and to 
be superseded by the federal government which is dis- 
cussed m a later chapter The Act of 1919 contained a 
clause providing for an inquiry into the working of 
the reforms after a period of ten years. This inquiry 
was actually expedited by two years in response to the 
repeatedly expressed wishes of representative political 
leaders in India, and, ns u well known, the task was cn 
trusted to a Commission headed bv Sir John Simon, who 
had with hi m six British colleagues chosen from the Con 
servative and Labour parties m the two Houses of Parlia 
meat No Indians were included m this Commission, but 
Sir John Simon devised other means of associating re- 
presentative Indiaq leaders in his work. The experiences 
of the Simon Commission are in fact well known, Large 
and influential sections of Indian opinion boycotted their 
work, which, however was completed and became as 
will be described later part of the proceedings which led 
up to the summoning of the Round Tabic Conference 
of 1930 

The future of the Legislative Council of Burma hangs 
upon the decision wluch wall be made by the Burmese 
people at a General Election on 9 November 1933 as to 
whether or not they arc m favour of separation from 
I ndia. The Simon Commission in 1930 favoured un 
mediate separation and In December of that year a 
iub-commutcc of the Round Table Conference accepted 
separation in principle. A Burma Rouud fable Confer 
cnee was convened in December 1931 and in January 
193a was announced the policy of His Majesty s Guvcm 
ment of placing upon the Burma legislature responsibility 
for the administration, if the people elected for separau 


Chapter X 

SOME OUTSTANDING POLITICAL LEADERS 

By SIR EVAN COTTON, C I E 

[Member of a family of which six generations have served India, 
Sir Evan Cotton practised as a barrister for thirteen years m Calcutta, 
where he played a prominent part m the civic and social life of the 
city He served as President of the Bengal Legislative Council from 
1922 to 1925 and is the author of numerous works and articles on 
Indian historical subjects ] 

T HE movements and parties in India’s political deve- 
lopment with which* the present volume deals lack 
full presentation without some description, however brief, 
of the personalities who led them Th§ men whose careers 
are now described are fairly representative of the major 
provinces and of the prevailing creeds, while they cover 
a period of half a century The life story of Mr Gandhi 
is reserved for a separate chapter 

Forehiost among modem Indian political leaders stands 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), although the 
movement of which he was one of the chief founders has 
cast aside his teaching A Chitpavan Brahmin by caste, 
he belonged to the race of the Peshwas who ruled the 
Maratha people from 1714 to 1818 and established a 
hegemony over the greater part of India The traditions 
of the past exercised a powerful influence over him, but 
his cautious and constructive mind kept his imagination 
within bounds and never lost its grasp of realities He 
recognized the benefits which had been conferred upon 
India by the British connexion, and advocated modera- 
tion m constitutional advance This was, m fact, the 
standpoint of the founders of the Indian National Con- 
gress They were not enamoured of British rule, but they 
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saw clearly that many of the obstacles m the way of self 
gov emment could be remov ed ooly by Indians themselves. 
They struggled hard to prevent sober argument from 
developing mto unreasoning invective but events were 
tod strong for them Ill-digested political catchwords 
toot the place of the solid endeavours to promote social 
and political reform upon which Gokhalc always in 
sisted, and which he strove to encourage by organizing in 
1905 the well known Servants of India Society at Poona. 
The members of this order are bound by their vows to 
devote their hves to public service and to forswear all 
private gain They are commuted to a frank accep- 
tance of the Bntish connexion as ordained, m die in 
scrutablc dispensation of Providence for India s good 
While setting bcfoj-c themselves the goal of iclf-govcm 
ment within the Empire, they recognize dial it cannot 
be attained without >cars of earnest and patient work 
Moderation in a word was the essence of Gokhalc 1 
politics and he was eminent!) fitted to be a guide. Put 
it 13 difficult to concave of him as die leader in arr> large 
executive task and although he filled a larger place in 
Indian pubbe life than any of hu contemporaries lie never 
captured the allegiance of the >ounger generation 
The chief figure in die ncv> movement which fui come 
to be known as extremism was Gokhalc s caste fellow 
Ral Ga.noaduar Tilar (1856-1920) who survived him 
b> five yean Whatever may be the verdict uj>on Tdak » 
doctrine and die methods by wluch lie enforced them 
there can be no doubt tliat he was a bom leader of nirn. 
He was the spearhead of nationalism wluch 1* ImiciI 
wholly upon Hinduism and which rejects co-operation 
with any foreign element. Ttos fjiuu < rndt tu’if du 
cumin* agttur It mattered little whether the intruder wai 
a Muhammadan or European each was the rep/c-fcn 
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tative of an alien civilization and as such each must be 
attacked and overthrown * The cult ofSivaji, the Maradia 
hero who had,tlirust back the Moguls from the Deccan, 
was fostcied by him to achieve the double object of recall- 
ing Muslim discomfiture and inculcating discontent with 
Bndsh rule His fanaticism was red-hot, and it led him 
into dangerous paths The young Maratha Brahmin, who 
was convicted in 1897 of the murder of the magistrate of 
Poona, acknowledged at his trial that he had been in- 
fluenced by the exhortations in Tilak’s newspapers So, 
too, another Maratha, who muideied the magistrate of 
Nasik some years later in 1909, while admitting that he 
had ‘killed a good man causelessly’, laid the blame for his 
act in the same quarter The seed thus sown has borne 
fruit in the series of cowardly assass;nations which are 
still disgracing the name of India To Tilak also is due 
the conversion of the Congress to the doctrine of boycott 
as a means of securing self-government ( swaraj ) The 
first open rupture between the followers of Gokhale and 
those of Tilak took place at the Benares meeting of the 
Congress m 1905, and the final schism at the Surat Con- 
gress of 1907, when the meeting dissolved in disorder 
Until Gokhale’s death m 1915 the extremists remained 
outside the movement, but by 1920 it had passed under 
the control of Mr Gandhi, who assumed the mande of 
Tilak, and reshaped it to suit his own views 

Nowhere have the doctrines of Tilak done more evil 
work than m Bengal, but his apparent influence has been 
rather on the rank and file than on the leaders Of the 
many leaders thrown up m that part of India much might 
be written From the past we may select two — Sir Suren- 
dranath Baneijea and Mr Chitta Ranjan Das 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea (1848-1925) is the 
only Brahmin among the politicians who have attained 
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prominence in Bengal, and, a* a Kulin, his Brahmmnm w as 
of the purest and most rigid fchtractcr It did not hinder 
him, however, from undertaking the voyage to England 
as a young man of tv. enty or from competing successfully 
in i86g for the Indian Civil Service. His official career 
lasted only three yean On the finding by a commission 
that certain irregularities had been committed it wa s 
decided to remove him from the Service He promptly 
tool to politics. As an orator he was unsurpassed Mr 
H W Nevunon has written that, with the exception of 
Mr Gladstone, he had heard no speaker me the gram* 
and rhetorical style with more assurance and success. I 
is oratory such as few English into dare venture upon fo 
fear of drowning in the gulfs of bathos but Surcndranall 
loves it as Cicero pught With this weapon at his com 
mand he rapidly achieved a mastery over the minds ofhn 
emotional countrymen and lus connexion with the Ripon 
College at Calcutta winch he founded and conducted foi 
many years and his editorship of the Bcngal(t newspaper, 

. increased and consolidated his hold upon the younger 
I generation In the carl) da>s of the Congress winch he 
* helped to found he twice presided over its sessions hut 
it was Lord Curzon $ partition of Bengal winch gave him 
his real opportunity With almost apostolic fervour, he 
proclaimed the right of Bengal* people to undivided 
existence and eagerly supported the boycott of llnttih 
goods as a weapon to procure its reversal. The form which 
that reversal took however involved the removal of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi and he lived to 
realize that the rc-umon of Eastern with Western lkn > al 
was the source of much of the trouble winch sulneiiuciiil) 
overtook the Presidency Although hit anu jurutma 
agitation undoubtedly provoked grave disorder he wjt 
no friend of anarelucal developments and wai nevtr 
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afraid to condemn them Upon the introduction of the 
Montagu- Chelmsford reforms m 1921 he accepted office 
as a Minister in the Bengal Government and was knighted 
The criticism aroused by these apparent lecantations of 
his former views was unjust He had consistently made 
use of all the opportunities for pubhc service of a construc- 
tive character which had presented themselves, and had 
done excellent work on the Calcutta Corporation and in 
the Bengal and Imperial legislatures The enactment 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, which he regarded as his 
greatest achievement, proved his undoing It brought 
the Swaraj party back into pubhc hfe, threw the mumcipal 
administration of Calcutta into their hands, and led to his 
defeat at the second General Election in 1923 He died 
not long afterwards 

His rival and supplanter, Chitta IIanjan Das (1870- 
1925), although a much younger man, died m the same 
year If Surendranath, with his lofty brow, eagle nose, 
and venerable beard, recalled a Hebrew elder of the Old 
Testament, Chitta Ranjan, with his mobile features and 
his flowing robes, presented a picture of the ancient 
Roman Chitta Ranjan Das was the son of a Calcutta 
solicitor who was one of the pillars of the small but in- 
fluential Brahmo Somaj community, in other words he 
was not an orthodox Hindu Like so many Bengalis, he 
adopted the profession of advocacy He came to London, 
was called to the Bar after an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter the Indian Civil Service, and on his return to Cal- 
cutta soon built up a lucrative practice Suddenly, m 
1919, he threw up all his prospects of professional ad- 
vancement and plunged into politics Young Bengal at 
once accepted him as its leader, and he became a power 
m the Congress movement In the course of his presiden- 
tial address at the Gaya Congress m 1922 he revealed his 
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political views. He declared hu firm conviction that 
parliamentary gov eminent wa* not government b> the 
people and for the people. If to-day the British Parha 
ment were to grant provincial autonom> \vith rcspomi 
bility in the central government, I for one would protest 
against it, because it would lead inevitably to the con 
ccntration of power m the hands of the middle class.’ In 
the organization of village life and the practical autonomy 
of small local centres, there lay in his view, the only 
method of preventing the conversion of India into a bad 
imitation of Europe. Wc ask that you do not school us 
in a highly centralized form of parliamentary rule, be 
said subsequently dm would break down when you left 
us, for it is against the economic, social and religious 
nature of India At the same umc he disavowed any sort 
of sympathy with the communisuc doctrines which arc 
now being openly advocated by die younger Nehru But 
while hu hostility to Marxism may be accepted it was 
undeniable that he main tamed close and constant con- 
nexion with the revolutionary and terrorist secuon Hiey 
had been and still were his clients, he said Ills quahucs 
were those of an American political boss and while 
condemning western pobucal institutions he employed 
every artifice known to Tammany Hal) to wreck the 
Montagu Chelmsford reforms His ingenuity m this ibicc 
uon found ample scope in the second Bengal Icy,nlature 
which assembled tn 19a 1 He succeeded, with the help 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru in persuading the Control to 
substitute for the boycott of the legislature* the jjoltcy of 
obstruction from within He did not command a majority 
— the Swarajists contributed onlv 17 to a total of 1 | \ -but 
he was able to secure the rejection of important budget 
votes and to make die position of Minuter* untenable 
The result was that the Bengal Government took over 
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the administration of Mimsteis’ departments, and the 
Swarajists withdrew froiji the Legislative Council It 
is significant that shordy before Ins death Das was en- 
deavouring to negotiate a modus vivendi with the Govern- 
ment 

The next group of leaders belong to the Umted Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh They are all Kashmiri Brah- 
mins, and members of the legal profession 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, kcsi, lld (born 1875), 1S 
the only one of them who has had expcnence of respon- 
sible office He was a member of Loid Southborough’s 
Franchise Committee in 1918-19, and Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council from 1920 to 1923, when he 
resigned and resumed his extensive practice at the Alla- 
habad Bar In common with most Indian politicians, he 
has been actively associated with the Congress movement 
and was a member of the All-India Committee of that 
body from 1906 until 1917, when he seceded and helped 
to form the All-India Liberal Federation, presiding over 
its Poona session in 1923 More recendy he played an 
important part at the sessions of the Round Table 
Conference It is difficult to gauge the exact extent of 
his influence with the ‘politically-minded’ class in India 
While he openly, and no doubt sincerely, expresses his 
abhorrence of terrorism and subversive agitation, he has 
not found himself able to support as openly the defensive 
measures to which the Government of India has been 
compelled to resort in order to restore law and order 
Upon more than one occasion he has exhorted the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State to come to terms with the 
Congress, he was one of the signatories of the Nehru 
Report which endeavoured to nullify the work of the 
Simon Commission by drawing up a rival constitution, 
and he had much to do with the pact of 1931 between 
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Lord Irwin and Mr Gandhi It has been said of him that 
he is a Hindu incarnation of Jphn Stuart Mill and that 
hia mind is saturated with the writings of that philosopher 
Pandit Madam Mohan Ma lavra (bom i86t) repro 
sents a very different school of thought Small in stature 
and spare in figure, he u the Hot Gospeller of ultra 
orthodox Hinduism and the mainstay of the Mahasabtu 
(great society), its principal organization There must, 
he holds, be no compromise with Islam India is Hindu 
India, and the Brahmins, who arc the natural leaders of 
Hinduism, must be supreme Such arc the doctrines 
which he proclaims with passionate conviction, and as he 
is a bonme fechtcr with words he revels in oppostUorL 
He has twice been president of the Congress, in 1909 and 
in 1918 and has remained faithful to that bod) The 
Benares Hindu University finds an enthusiastic supporter 
m him he has been its Vice Chancellor since 1919 and 
has had much to do with us development His political 
views arc so deeply coloured by his attachment to Hm 
duism that it is not easv to define them But in so hr as 
he accepts the ov cr lordship of an> one lie must be ranged 
under the banner of Mr Gandhi although man) of 
Mr Gandhi s opinions on the future of Hinduism cannot 
be shared bv lum He u one of the most interesting as 
he is one of the most intractable figures on the ludun 
political stage. 

The two Nclirus arc m some respects itrangcl) unhLe 
Pandit Jaw a uar Lal Nehru (bom 1893) the )oun^cr, 
is a pure product of the Wat Kducutcd at Harrow jikJ 
Oxford he procbtms lurmclf a cummumvt aiul lias been 
described as a lrotxl) with an Oxford voice axcu 
appearance and perfect manners. Phcrc il rjoihir^ 
original in lus ideas which he pmfcmdl) Iwrrm * front 
Mo>cow but there is much m them wluch is fundamental!) 
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opposed to the religious stiucture and social conventions 
of Hinduism He preacjies a ‘Peasants’ Republic’ and 
advocates the confiscation of all laigc estates His con- 
ception of sioaraj is a form of government 111 which there 
trill be no room for ‘capitalists and other well-to-do 
persons’ While the peasantry have not, as a whole, 
reacted to these doctrines, e\cn when tempted by an 
invitation to pay no rent, the younger Nehru has un- 
doubtedly captured the cai of ‘Young India’, and, as 
matters stand, has been proung a formidable rnal to 
Mr Gandhi 

Pandit Moti Lal Neiiiru (1861-1931), his father, was, 
on the other hand, cniucly educated in India He was a 
man of extremely attractnc personality Strikingly hand- 
some — as men of his caste so frequently arc — and endowed 
with a dignified presence and courtly manners, he never 
lost the esteem of the British officials whom lie laboured so 
assiduously to embarrass Sir Harcourt Butler describes 
him in his India Insistent (1931) as ‘a great gentleman and 
a loyal friend whom I shall always bear in affectionate 
remembrance, while lamenting his political apostasy’ In 
his early days he lived upon the most friendly terms with 
the English commumty and adopted Enghsh dress and 
English modes of life He was always a supporter of the 
Congress movement, but exhibited no sign of the ultra- 
nationalist temper of his later years until the troubles in 
the Punjab m 1919, in consequence of which he avowed 
himself an extremist and a supporter of the non-co- 
operation campaign He gave up his extensive practice 
at the Bar, discarded his European clothes and methods 
^ of life, turned his palatial home into a Congress head- 
quarters, and adopted the asceticism of Mr Gandhi In 
1919 he accepted the office of president of the Congress, 
which had now become definitely extremist, and was 
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instrumental in persuading that body to reject the Mon 
tagu Chelmsford reforms and to boycott the new legis- 
latures. A period of imprisonment followed for taking 
part m an unlawful assembly -\ficr ha release m ig?2 
he came under the influence of Mr C, R. Das, and, in 
opposition to Mr Gandhi, went so far back upon his 
former attitude of uncompromising hostility as to accept 
election, at the close of 1923 to the second Legislative Vs- 
sembly On the death of ^fr Das m 1925 he succeeded 
him as chairman of the All India Swaraj party, which 
had been formed as a separate organization but quickly 
brought it into the Congress fold In the Assembly he 
dominated the Congress party and was acknowledged as 
its leader — playing the part with conspicuous success. | 
He enforced strict discipline, and wlnlc taking hu share 
of work on select committees pursued a steady policy of 
obstruction holding up and defeating sc\ cral Govern 
ment measures He actively promoted the boycott of the 
Simon Commission in 1927 and persuaded the Assembly 
in February 1928 to adopt a resolution of no confidence 
m the Commission and also to reject the vote for India i 
share of its expenses An All India Parties Conference 
entrusted him with die task of presiding over a coinnuttce 
which drew up a consutuuon ofitsown rhcrcjwrt wluch 
became known as the Ncliru report of 1928 U written in 
faultless English and contains passages wluch ctlubii con 
sidcrabic constructive abilitv but its handling of the 
perennial problems of minorities defence and relations 
with the Indian States failed (o texure any decree of 
general approval and it was eventually shelved at the 
Lahore Congress of 1929 when a programme amuiu at 
complete independence was substituted for the pclny 
full Dominion status wluch it had advocated It may far 
doubled whether Pandit Mod Ld alti,cdff ap/mvrd 
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of the inflammatory presidential address in support of this 
programme which was delivered by his son on that occa- 
sion Nevertheless, he strenuously promoted the cam- 
paign of civil disobedience which was started m the spring 
of 1930 and both he and his son were imprisoned He 
was released at the end of six weeks on the ground of ill 
health, and at once resumed his activities But he was 
overtaxing his strength, and early m 1931 he died at 
Lucknow 

We may now turn to Madras The Right Hon V S 
Srinivasa Sastri, p c , c h (born 1869), who is a Madras 
Brahmin, succeeded Mr Gokhale as the head of the Ser- 
vants of India Society <» He is pre-ermnendy an orator, 
and his command of the Enghsh language is as remarkable 
as the facility with which he uses it ex tempore He enjoyed 
the confidence of Mr Montagu, whom he accompamed 
during his tour m India m 1918 As a representative of 
India at the Imperial Peace Conference in 1921 and as 
a delegate to the League of Nations and the Washington 
Conference on naval armaments, he has had the fullest 
opportunities of contact with the statesmen of the West 
In 1922, at the request of the Government of India, he 
undertook a tour of the Dominions in relation to Indians 
domiciled therein From 1926 to 1929 he was the first 
Agent for the Government of India in South Africa He 
is the most travelled among Indian pubhc men With the 
late Lord Sinha, he enjoys the distinction of being an 
honorary freeman of the City of London, and was sworn 
of the Privy Council m the same year (1921) Of late 
years his voice has not been conspicuously heard, but he 
was a member of the 1930-1 Round Table Conferences 
and is known to have exercised considerable influence m 
guiding the course of the proceedings 

The agelong antagonism between Hindu and Muslim, 
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which agitata Upper India > hardl) exists in Madras, 
where the main cleavage is between the Brahmins and 
the non Brahmins The latter ha\c formed themselves 
into the Justice part) previousl) mentioned in Chapter VI 
on communalism, and their leader is Rao Bahadur Sir 
Axvtpu Parasuramdas Patro (bora 18/6) who has 
been a member of the Madras legislative council since 
1920 He was educated at the Madras Christian College. 
The Justice part) is essential!) a democratic part) and 
aims m the words of Sir /V P Patro himself at destroying 
slave mentality and unreasoning submission to the pnesd) 
class The work was begun in the village and a new and 
real interest m public afTairs has been created among the 
agricultural daises and the Indian Christian commumt) 
winch is particular!) strong in Madras, No belter leader 
could be found than Sir V- P Patro but if Qnssa is 
constituted as a separate province Madras may lose him 
for he is a nauve of Ganjam, one of the Unya districts at 
present attached to that Presulenc) He was Minister 
for Lducauon and Excise from iq'm to 1927, and is dis 
Unguishcd for genuine constructive capacit) 

Lala Lajpvt Rai (1865-1928) belonged to the Punjab 
He passed through man) phases during lus career and 
his unusual susccpubduv to lus environment led him in 
his later )ears into rapid cliangcs of political thought 
wluch bailie explanation- But up to a certain point ids 
energies were devoted to the furtherance of education and 
social and religious reform and while engaged in these 
activities he pursued an cniirel) consistent ]>ohc) V 
\ oii)4 b) caste he was the art luted of hi* own fortune 
Obtaining a scholarslup at the Government CoUr^c 
Lahore he joined die le\at profession as a pleader and 
m tt>)2 established ldtmclf in tutmderahle practue at 
Laiajrc Vs a lx>> of fourteen he came under die mtlucmc 
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of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, a Hindu from Kathiawar, 
who was the aposde of a dcistic creed based on the in- 
fallibility of the four Vedas (sacred Hindu books) This 
movement, known as the Arya Samaj, claimed him as an 
enthusiastic disciple, and for several years he was actively 
engaged in promoting its educational and philanthropic 
activities In 1905 he came to England with Mr Gokhale 
as a delegate from the Congress and attracted some 
attention by advancing die view, which was novel at the 
time, that Indian nationalists should hold aloof from all 
English political pardes But it was not until the spring 
of 1907 that he came into prominence as a political leader 
A violent agitation over certain legislation connected with 
the Punjab canal colonies led to serious rioting in Lahore 
and Rawal Pindi, and Lajpat Rai and a young Sikh, 
Ajit Singh, were arrested and deported to Mandalay 
under the provisions of a Regulation of 1818 The step 
was severely criticized by a number of Liberal and Labour 
members of Parliament, and at the end of six months 
their release was ordered by Lord Morley, who openly 
avowed his dislike of ‘this rusty sword 5 
After his release, certain newspapers incautiously charged 
him with treasonable communication with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and m 1909 and 1910 he obtained dam- 
ages against two of them He was now at the height of 
his popularity, but found it advisable to reside 'in the 
Umted States until 1919 While m America he published 
a book, Young India, which was proscribed both m India 
and m England, on the ground, as stated m the House of 
Commons, that it contained ‘language regarding British 
rule m India which is indistinguishable from that found 
m enemy propaganda 5 On his return to India he pre- 
sided over the Calcutta Congress of 1920, at which the 
non-co-operation campaign was inaugurated His own 
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attitude was not so pronounced He even went to far as 
to publish a book m which* h£ attached Mr Gandhi s 
ideas of unworldliness and avoidance of the western taint. 
In rgat and 1922 he underwent two terms of imprison 
ment for contravention of the Seditious Meetings Act 
After his release m August 1923 he was elected to the 
central Legislative Assembly and, dissociating (urns elf from 
the wrecking tactics of the Swaraj party formed a ness 
nationalist party In March 1928 he moved and earned 
by a small majority a resolution that the Simon Com 
mission should be boycotted, and he headed a hosulc 
procession on the arrival of the Commission at Lahore on 
30 October The procession was dispersed by the police, 
and he received some injuncs It was widely asserted that 
these mjuncs caused his death on 17 November, but it 
was showm that the charge was unfounded In his last 
articles w the Lahore People he declared that he could 
not remain silent when responsible Indians indulged m 
such childish talk as a severance of the Bnush connexion, 
Lajpat Rai was a vigorous champion of communalntn 
With Pandit Madan Mohan Malauya he founded the 
Hindu Mahasabha, to defend the interests of the Hindu 
community against Muslim aggression. At the same tunc 
he placed upon the shoulders of Pntish officials the Mime 
for the increase of communal feeling 
The most prominent figure among Muhammadan 
pohucal leaders is His Highness the Aov kliAN, ocil, 
cue. 0 c,v o (bom 1875) To Englishmen he it hot 
known as a popular and much respected owner of race 
horses. In India he plays a multiplicity of juris \l 
though lie owns no territory he enjoys the rank of a fint 
class Chief and is entitled to a salute of eleven guns, \t 
the spiritual head of the {smash MuluimmwUns tic com 
mondi the unquestioning obedience of vail numbers of 
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followers in East Africa, on the Indian frontier, and m 
Western India, many of whom are prospeious business 
men He is recognized as the mouthpiece of Islam in 
India and as' the champion of its political rights His 
services in the last capacity have been invaluable Always 
far-sighted, always cautious, and always wise, he has 
ne\er countenanced such excesses as those of the Ah 
brothers (of whom some account is given below), and if 
to-day the claims of the Indian Muslims arc recognized, 
it is in a very large measure due to his competent 
leadership 

Maulana Muhamad Ali (1878-1931) and his surviving 
brother Shaukat Ali (born 1873) weie products of the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh (now 
the Mushm Umversity) They were the sons of a small 
landowner m the Rampur State in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh Muhamad All, after completing his 
studies at Aligarh in 1898, matriculated at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, and competed unsuccessfully for the Indian 
Civil Service Returmng to India in 1902, he was for 
some time in the service of the Nawab of Rampur and 
also of the Baroda State, but in 1907 he took to journahsm 
and established and edited The Qomrade , a Mushm weekly 
written in English and pubhshed first at Calcutta and 
then at Delhi He held very strongly that the defeat and 
territorial losses of the Turks in the Itahan and Balkan 
Wars were of paramount importance to the Muslims of 
India, and he mcessantly preached this gospel On the 
entry of Turkey into the Great War on the side of Ger- 
many, it was found necessary to intern him and his 
brother and to suppress The Comrade on the ground that 
they had ‘freely expressed and promoted sympathy with 
the Kang’s enemies’ They were again imprisoned in 1919, 
when they represented the unprovoked mvasion of India 
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by the Ameer of Afghanistan, which resulted m the thud 
Afghan War, as z. jehad or holy war undertaken in defence 
of Islam, and called upon Indian Muslims to support it 
by every means in their power Released at the end of 
19 r g on the introduction of the Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms they proceeded to deliver her) speeches at the 
annual meeting of the Muslim League at Amntsar in 
which they exhorted Indian Muslims to die for thar 
religion In the spring of 1920 Muhamad Ah came to 
England at the head of a Khilafat deputauon to ask for 
generous terms of peace for Turkcv On his return he 
became the instrument of inflicting tcmblc suffering upon 
thousands of his own followers. Preaching the old Wa 
habi doc time that India was a land under infidel rule, 
in which it was impossible for pious Muslims to live, lie 
promoted the htjrai *(lhght or migration) to Afghanistan, 
the disastrous results of which ha\c been described in 
Chapter V For a short umc the Vb brothers worked in 
harmon) with Mr Gandhi but the Moplali outbreak on 
the Malabar coast speeddv showed how little subiuncc 
there was in the alliance In September 1911 the brothers 
were again arrested The patience of the Government of 
India became exhausted when a resolution was [uvseti 
at a Khilafat Conference at Karachi declaring it to be 
wholl) unlawful and contrary to the religion of Idam for 
an) Muslim to enlist or serve in the Indian \rm> Flic 
behaviour of Muhamad All at Ins trial indicated llut tut 
mind was uttcrl) unbalanced Both he and bhaulat Vis 
were ordered to undergo imprisonment for two >can 
A resolution w'as moved in the Legislative Vucmbl)' at 
Della as long for thar release but so damaging a rrvela 
uon of thar activities was made L\ Mr William \ mccnt 
the Home Member that the motion wav not pcrmtcil m 
A little later the Khilafat agitation came to an end imtn 
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to the action of the Turks themselves m depriving the 
Sultan of his spiritual headship over Islam, and the All 
brothers, on emerging from prison, allied themselves with 
the more sober’ section of Muslim opimon which follows 
the Aga Khan An invitation to attend the first Round 
Table Conference was accepted by Muhamad Ah, but 
he was in failing health and died in London in January 

I 93 I 

The career of Mian Sir Muhammad SHAn, kcsi, 
cie (1869-1932), was a remarkable one in many re- 
spects Holding an all-abiding belief m the higher destiny 
of India within the Empire, he was consistent in his con- 
victions, eminently cautious, and fully conscious of the 
difficulties which he in the path of pohtical advance in 
India A Punjabi Muhammadan by birth and a native 
of Lahore, he came to England in his youth and was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple m 1892 Pie soon 
attained a leading position at the Lahore Bar, and rapidly 
assumed a foremost place in the counsels of the Mushm 
community A policy of negation and obstruction was 
always abhorrent to him, and he stoudy resisted the wave 
of unreasoning fanaticism which was aroused by the 
agitation of the Ah brothers In July 1919 he became 
Education Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and was instrumental m the creation of several new uni- 
versities His sound judgement was of the utmost value 
during the long period of excitement which followed 
the defeat of Turkey in the War He attended two 
sessions of the Round Table Conference and exercised a 
salutary influence upon many of the discussions While 
he laboured strenuously for the estabhshment of solidarity, 
his pohtical outlook was dominated by his view of the 
danger of any movement which might result m absorp- 
tion by the Hindu majority, and he never weakened m 
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his advocacy of communal representation and adequate 
safeguards for the protection, of the minorities. His pre 
mature death in January 1932 was a severe loss to Im 
country and the community His daughter the Begum 
Shah Nawaz, was throughout a woman delegate at the 
Round Table Conferences, and has pla>ed a leading part 
in the women s movement in India. 

The Indian political portrait gallery would not be com 
plctc without a brief sketch of BimifcAo Rauji Aaibedkar, 
phjd djc (bom 1893) the leader of the depressed classes 
in Bombav Dr Ambedkar is himself an untouchable 
His rue is due to the liberality of the Maharaja Gachwar of 
Baroda, who sent lum with a scholarship to prosecute 
hu studies at Columbia University in Amcnca, where he 
graduated He afterwards did research work m London 
He u the Booker 1 Waslungton of India. He has paid 
more than one visit to the United States and has made 
a study of the pohucal methods in die great republic. At 
the second Round Table Conference he stoutl) repu 
chated Mr Gandhis claim to represent general Indian 
opinion and made no secret of Ins view that the un 
touchable* regard the cast c Hindu as their implacable 
cnemv He represented die untouchables m die negoua 
uons of September 1932 wluch resulted m the 1 iwiu 
agreement widi certain Hindu political leaders after 
Mr Gandhi > dramatic intervention had forced the i«uc 
of untoudiabihty between the two communities as tie 
sen bed m the dual chapter of tins volume 



Chapter XI 

M K GANDHI AS A FACTOR IN INDIAN 
POLITICS 

EARLY LIFE AND SOUTH AFRICA, 1869-1914, THE MAHATMA, 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE TO CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, I917-I922, TO- 
WARDS THE CLAIM TO COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE, I922-I932 

By F G PRATT, C S I 

[Mr F G Pratt of the Indian Civil Service served in the Bombay 
Presidency for thirty-five years As Commissioner of the Northern 
Division for ten years, he had special opportunities of gauging the 
effect of the various movements initiated by Mr Gandhi m the 
neighbourhood of his own home ] 

M R GANDHI has told the story of his early life in an 
autobiography which may stand' alongside of Rous- 
seau’s Confessions for candour of mtimate self-revelation 
He was bom m 1 869 at Porbandar, the capital of an Indian 
State in Kathiawar, of respectable middle-class parents m 
an orthodox family of Vaishnava Hindus, which for two 
generations had given Diwans or Prime Mimsters to the 
Porbandar and other neighbouring Indian States His 
parents were both deeply religious and his mother, whose 
saintliness was an abiding memory m her son’s hfe, was 
much addicted to ntual and penitential fastmg 

His early hfe and education followed the traditional 
lmes of Hindu custom At the age of thirteen, while still 
a student at the High School, he was married to a child 
wife of his own age, and began at once to cohabit with her 
while still living as a dependant in his father’s house He 
has noted this interruption of his schoohng and deplored 
the cruelty of the custom 

We find evidence even at this early age of a tender and 
sensitive conscience, much given to introspection and with 
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a high ideal of truthfulness He relates how an adventurous 
companion had persuaded hxn jhat the British owed their 
strength to a meat diet and that Indians by becoming 
meat-eaters would be able to shake off thdir control For 
some months he indulged secretly in meat eating and 
smoking but the deception of his parents caused him m 
creasing distress, and he gave up both practices for ever 
After his father’s death he left his wife and child behind 
in his mother’s house and sailed from Bomba) in 1887, to 
spend the next four > cars as a student at the Bar in London. 
Painfully nervous sh> and tongue tied he nevertheless 
showed unusual courage and seif-control, and faithful!) 
kept the vows which his mother had exacted from him, 
of chastity and of abstinence from meat and from liquor 
He hv cd carefully within his means spent his spare time ill 
desultory reading of religious books and vegetarian htcra 
turc and became a keen propagandist of the flcshlcss diet 
which he practised On reluming to India m 1891 lie 
began to practise as a barrister in Bomba) but soon found 
himself compelled b) poverty to return to his native pro 
vmcc to work up a local practice 

It was not long before he experienced a shock which 
altered the whole course of his life He was persuaded to 
visit a British official for the purpose of micrccdm* on 
behalf of his brother who had somehow got into trouble 
with the authorities He admits dut he went unwilling) 
and against Ins better judge mcni bm lie persisted m con 
tinutng to talk and argue after lus request ltad met with a 
definite refusal flicre were probahl) faults iff temper and 
of judgement on both sides but when Mr Gandhi j>cr 
listed in refusing to take lus !c n e the British official called 
m an attendant and had him put out of the oltwe H»e 
)Oung barrister 1 dignity was cruell) offended an I he was 
with difficult) persuaded to refrain burn luititutin^ 
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proceedings But he was so chagrined and so disgusted 
with the conditions of life m Kathiawar that he gladly 
accepted a commission to proceed to South Africa to take 
charge of an important suit between two wealthy Indian 
merchants m Durban and Pretoria 
He landed at Durban m 1893 and found himself in an 
atmosphere of colour and race prejudice which he had 
never before experienced Within a week of his arrival 
he met with violence and insults During the whole of his 
stay m South Africa he devoted much of his leisure to 
association with his fellow countrymen in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State and to studies of their political, 
social, and economic conditions After twelve months’ 
work he had reached Durban on his way back to India, 
when he learnt of a Bill which was being projected in 
Natal for the disfranchisement of the Indian community 
Its members persuaded him to remain in Africa to watch 
their interests and guaranteed him a practice m the local 
courts which would suffice for his maintenance 

This "was the beginning of a political career in South 
Africa which lasted for twenty years It was a period of 
apprenticeship and preparation for the work m the wider 
field of India It was in South Africa that he perfected the 
technique of his special methods of political controversy 
and laid the foundations of his future renown m the dual 
role of ascetic saint and national champion He orgamzed 
and directed an Indian Congress in Natal with its own 
newspaper for the defence of the political and civic rights 
of Indians His persistent advocacy compelled the atten- 
tion not only of the local government, but also of the 
Governments m India and Great Britain to the Indian 
claims and grievances m the matters of franchise and dis- 
criminatory taxation In the local courts of law he was the 
constant defender of the rights of Indian settlers With all 
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tins he strove in various ways to increase the self respect 
of the Indian community and Jthar consideration among 
their neighbours. In times of trouble, during and after 
the Boer War, he persuaded them to come forward as 
loyal citizens of the Empire and to render sera ice in atnbu 
lance battalions In 1904 he did fine work m organizing 
relief measures during an epidemic of plague. To these 
activities he devoted unstinting^ his time and most of the 
earnings of a lucrative professional practice. 

His last y can in Africa were filled with a struggle against 
the Transvaal and Union Governments for the repeal 
of the Asiatic \ct, under which Indians were subjected 
to humiliating restrictions and 'disabilities During eight 
y cars he organized and led a campaign of pawn c resistance 
against the provisions of the Act. He was several umes 
imprisoned and he taught his followers to welcome aud 
court imprisonment. From this time on the poor man s 
champion made the poor man s dress his only wear Lord 
Hardingc in a public speech in India in December 1 9 1 j 
avowed his deep and burning sympathy with the Indians 
in what he regarded as their righteous struggle In the 
end after a mass mobilization of miners on strike to do 
obey the migration law the battle was won Hie Ysutic 
Act was repealed on the eve of (he Great War and the la* 
on Indian labourers was abolished. 

The Uahjitnu 

Mr Gandlu had reached the age of forty five when hu 
victory in South Afnea made linn known m three con 
uncou He had by then attained hn full development 
after a long and rigorous self discipline. To education in 
the formal sense lus debt was small Uis habit frunt <pu»c 
an early period of lus life baa been to rely on wlut he de 
senbes as the inner light or the inner vmuo tor U c kIuU t 
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of mental and spiritual problems His intci prctation of lus 
own experiences had led him to identify the inner voice 
of his subconscious judgement with divine inspiration and 
guidance, and this manner of thinking has given hint a 
supreme self-confidence which has sometimes been to hint 
a tower of strength and sometimes a snare and a pitfall He 
distrusted book knowledge, so Ins friend Mis Polak tells us, 
and seemed to think that it ‘obscuied if it did not destroy 
the capacity to perceive the inner \ lsion 5 1 Of history and 
economics he has made no serious study His ideas of 
history are such as might be derived horn the school-books 
of fifty years ago ‘It is a record’, he sa>s, ‘of the wars of 
the world, a record of tlxi interruptions of the couisc of 
Nature ’ - 

It was at Pretoria during his first year in Africa that he 
became immersed in religious studies, and lie has grate- 
fully recorded that he was led to them by the example of 
a httle group of Christian evangelists who befriended him 
on his first arrival and admitted him into their frequent 
meetings for prayer and discussion But their hopes of 
■winning him as a convert to Christianity were doomed to 
frustration During his stay m Bombay he had fallen 
under the influence of a learned and devout Hindu, Ray- 
chandbhai, who combined an inward life of absorption in 
holy pursuits with the outward hfe of a busy merchant 
prince This man became Mr Gandhi’s religious guide 
and teacher and is mentioned by him along with Ruskin 
and Tolstoy as one of the great formative influences of his 
life Under his guidance he studied the Hindu scriptures 
and the Bhagwadgita which afterwards became the mam 
sustenance of his spiritual hfe He applied himself to the 
comparative study of religions He read Sale’s Koran and 
a whole library of books of Christian theology He was 

1 Mr Gandhi — the Man { 1930), p 30 2 Indian Home Rule { 1921), p 60 
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captivated by the teaching of Chnst and throughout his 
life has found inspiration in the Sermon on the Mount 
but he could not accept the Christian theology nor the 
claim of Christianity to be the final reveldtion of religious 
truth He made up his mind that a Hindu must find truth 
in the heart of the religion of his own country It was at 
thu early penod that he read and was overwhelmingly 
impressed by Tolstoy's book. The Kingdom of God is Wl than 
Tou In its thesis that the use of violence or force in rests 
tancc to evil is contrary to the teaching of Christ he found 
a restatement of the Hindu doctrine of Ahmsa or non vio- 
lence, which dominated all his future thought and action. 
He made an intensive study <of Tolstoy and saturated 
himself with the Tolstoyan ideas and attitude towards life 
and society It was in Tolstoy that he found the primitive 
pre- scientific notions of a state of nature — a Golden Age 
of sunph.cn ty and innocence which was nature i plan for 
human life. Only by a return to nature with the peasant's 
simple life of toil and poverty can man find salvation 
Modem civilization has gone fatally astray because the 
complexities which come with man s increasing knowledge 
and command of natural forces involve a departure from 
nature s plan Machines and railways are violations of 
nature s law that man should labour with his hands and 
use hu feet for locomotion. Hospitals arc at best necessary 
evils m a society which has forgotten that the healing 
powers of nature are the true remedy for all diseases. He 
cannot think of man i mind with its inventions and its 
conquests as itself a part of nature. For his mind is of the 
protomedieval type, to which knowledge is m a sense 
forbidden fruit and science is still a closed book. He took 
over also the Tolstoyan attitude towards the established 
Government and its institutions — its law courts and judges 
and armies and police. These were not required under the 
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commurusuc conditions of the Golden Age and are now the 
vicious accompaniments of a coiruptcd social system To 
the ardent nationalist in Mr Gandhi these conclusions 
seemed self-evident truths when applied to the alien 
Government of his own country 

As the burden of his public uork mci cased, he deve- 
loped the conviction that a hie of public service demands 
complete renunciation of all sensuous gratification He 
stripped himself of superfluities and made it his ideal to 
live ‘like a bare spirit m its low prison of flesh’ At the age 
of 37, after long searchings of conscience he finally bound 
himself to lifelong cclibac) He developed by his austerities 
a strength of will and a power of self-control and self- 
possession which in his political life enabled him often to 
dominate the counsels of men to whom he was intellec- 
tually inferior He worked out for himself a philosophy of 
life in which truth is the supreme good, of which all other 
forms of good are emanations, and his search for truth led 
him to a pure and lofty idealism winch eschews violence 
and hatred and makes love and non-violence the laws of 
conduct 

These ideals were realized in his domestic and personal 
life, which for many years past has been merged in that of 
the social settlements which he founded at Phoenix and 
Tolstoy farms in Africa and at Sabarmati in India In 
these he endeavoured to recapture the primitive and com- 
munal simplicity of the Golden Age, and in these he has 
been surrounded by the love and admiration of all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, his associates and fellow 
workers 

His public character is now and will remain a matter 
of endless controversy between the two extremes of en- 
thusiastic praise and wholesale condemnation Even his 
admirers have been perplexed by radical inconsistencies 


p 
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in his thought and action. The teacher of non violence 
became a recruiting officer and qompkuned that his people 
had been deprived of the weapons of war He seems to 
be an amalgam of several distinct dementi which coouit 
on separate planes and have never grown together mto 
one consistent whole — the mystic and the nationalist— the 
champion of freedom and the dictator — the devotee of 
truth and the political propagandist — the social reformer 
and the Hindu patriot- It became his ruling passion to 
deliver hia country from modem civilization and towards 
that end the first step was to get nd of British rule. He 
came to t hin k of it as having been from, first to lait an 
unmixed evih 

Passu* Ristsianct to Curd Dtsrjbedwtct 

After his return t <5 India in 1915 Mr Gandhi established 
hia settlement near Ahmadabad as a seminary for the 
propagation of his social and political ideas. He had pro- 
mised Gokhale that he would spend a year m travel and 
observation before beginning to take any active part in 
politics But even m this first year he began to be embar 
rassed by the homage of enthusiasuc Crowds. Before two 
yean had passed Vishnuland had recognized another Ava 
tar and the title of Mahatma, or Great Soul, came mto 
general use 

He began his Indian political career with the firm belief 
founded on hia South African experience that m his new 
weapon of saljagraha, truth force or soul force or pasnv e 
resistance — the word ix packed with many meanings — 
he h ^d a pdi*man with power to solve every difficulty and 
redress every grievance. He proclaimed the new evangel 
With apostolic fervour Satyngraha has presented the 
rising generation with a new hope, an open road and an 
infallible remedy for most ills of life. It has armed that 
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generation with an indestructible and matchless foicc 
winch any one ma\ wield with impunity.* 

He began by pushing at doori> which were already half 
open. The abolition of the s> stem of indentured labour was 
part of the settled policy of Government and was put into 
effect in 1917 a few months after Mr Gandlu began to 
demand it from public platforms He then took up the 
grievances of tenants in the Noitli Bihar district of Cham- 
paran, where the collapse of the indigo industry had led to 
agrarian disputes In the end a compromise was reached 
and embodied in legislation a 

In the following year Mr Gandhi turned his attention 
to the Kaira district in his own province of Gujarat There 
had been a partial failure of the rains over the whole dis- 
trict, and in accordance with the existing law and custom 
the revenue authorities had made estimates of the out-turn 
of the crops for the purpose of determining the degree of 
relief to be allowed to the cultivators Political organiza- 
tions headed by Mr Gandhi challenged the estimates as 
harsh and the rehef as inadequate The real difficulty here 
was to get any agreed basis of admitted facts to which 
principles of setdement could be applied There were 
honest but wide differences of opimon on both sides, 
which could not be reconciled To Mr Gandhi it was as 
‘clear as daylight’ that the Government were harsh and 
tyrannical, and he encouraged the peasants to enter on 
a campaign of resistance The struggle dragged on for 
several months, but ended in the recovery of practically 
the full demand which had been billed for collection 
Passive resistance in this case failed to attain its avowed 
ends, but the novelty of the experiment, conducted as it 
was under the concentrated limelight of the Bombay press, 
gave an immense advertisement to Mr Gandhi and his 
teaching. 
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A few months later, after attending a war conference at 
Delhi, he returned to Kaira jn .the very different role of 
recruiting agent preaching co-operation with Government 
in the conduct of the War He was received Without enthu 
si asm and had little or no success But m the meantime 
events were leading to a controversy which for the first 
time brought him to the centre of the All India stage. 

The methods of the revolutionary party in Northern and 
Eastern India had brought about a senes of outrages and 
terrorism which had caused senoua concern to the Govern 
ment of India and to the local governments of the provinces 
directly affected. In accordance with the advice of a Com 
mittee prended over by Mr Justice Rowlatt, legislation 
was introduced and passed giving the executive special 
powers to deal with the terrorist menace. All political 
parties m India united in opposition to these measures, 
and m February 1919 Mr Gandhi published a manifesto 
solemnly affirming that m the event of these Bills becoming 
law and until they sire withdrawn we shall refuse civilly 
to obey these laws and such other laws as a Committee 
to be hereafter appointed may think fit and we further 
affirm that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth 
and r efrain from violence to life, person or property’ 

An agitation ensued which reached the extreme limits of 
violent nnrl unscrupulous misrepresentation. When public 
excitement was at its highest Mr Gandhi proc laim ed an 
All India hartal or closure of shops and general cessation 
of business in token of public mourning Violent disorders 
broke out simultaneously in. some of the great aucs and 
at Amritsar led up to the tragedy of the Jalhanwala Bagh 
Mr Gandhi was profoundly shocked He unposed on 
himself a penitential fast and suspended his programme, 
publicly confessing that his call for awl disobedience had 
been due to a Himalayan miscalculation of the moral 
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standards of the masses to whom he had made his appeal 
He announced a new programme of moral propaganda for 
educating the pubhc and making them fit for the practice 
of non-violencfe A senes of moral and educative leaflets 
was issued m Bombay, but excited little mterest, and he 
soon began to publish two newspapers at Ahmadabad in 
English and in Gujarati, Young India and Navajwan , as 
vehicles of political propaganda combined with moral 
instruction as to non-violence m all its vaned aspects 

In December 1919 he welcomed with enthusiasm the 
Royal Proclamation which announced the Royal Assent 
to the Government’s Reforms Act of 1919 

‘The Proclamation gives -one an insight into the true British 
character For as the Proclamation shows it at its best, General 
Dyer’s inhumanity shows it at its worst The Reforms Act coupled 

with the Proclamation is an earnest of the intention of the British 
people to do justice to India, and it ought to remove suspicion on 
that score Our duty, therefore, is not to subject the Reforms to 
carping criticism but to settle down quietly to work so as to make 
them a success * 1 

He expressed the same views publicly at the Amntsar 
Congress of December 1919 Unfortunately, however, they 
underwent a rapid "change 

His newspapers, which give a complete reflection of 
his mind during the next three years, were concerned 
almost exclusively with three main subjects, the repeal of 
the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab wrongs, and the Khilafat 
grievance Mr Gandhi had persuaded himself that as a 
true friend of the Muslims he must take up their cause It 
was not for him to enter mto the absolute merits of the 
case provided there was nothing immoral in their demands 
The Muslim leaders, m return for a profession of allegiance 
to the Satyagraha principle, received the support of 
Mr Gandhi’s press and organizations A Hindu-Mushm 
1 Totmg India , 31 Dec 1919 
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tnltnU was duly established, and the year 1920 saw Mr 
Gandhi raised to the unique posjtion of chosen leader and 
spokesman of both communities The Khilafat agitation 
proceeded with redoubled vehemence, and the publication 
of the Turkish peace treaty in 1920 was made the occasion 
for the inauguration of a campaign of non-co-operation 
against the Government 

Agitation against the Punjab grievances led to a imdhr 
conclusion Mr Gandhi had begun by advocating the 
peaceful acceptance of imprisonment and suffering as a 
patriotic discipline, but the pubhc were m no mood to 
listen to such teaching Excitement and indignation were 
growing with the in creasing rumpun of excesses of martial 
law administration m the Punjab and after the pubh 
cation of the official and non-official reports and the final 
orders of the Secretary of State, Mr Gandhi identified 
himself with extreme demands for the recall of the Viceroy 
and the dismissal of a large number of Punjab official* from 
the Lieutenant Governor downwards. He condemned the 
Secretary of State s dispatch as thinly disguised official 
whitewash and spoke of the report and the dispatches as 
constituting an attempt to condone official lawlessness 1 
The tone of the debates in Parliament on the events m the 
Punjab finally shattered hi* faith m the good will and the 
good faith of the British Government and he announced 
that India s duty was to withdraw co-operation from a 
Government which he described as satanic’ 

He openly avowed that hu purpose was revolutionary 
‘Non-co-operation, he said though a religious and strictly 
moral movement, deliberately aims at the overthrow of the 
Government 1 He had persuaded himself that the move- 
ment now involved no clanger to the pubhc peace. During 
the next two yean the non-co-operation programme was 

r*nt JldStf, 9* Juno 1930. » Ibid. 19 Sept. 1931 
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developed and extended with the utmost vigour and was 
earned from the towns .into the villages by organized 
bodies of Hindu and Muhammadan volunteers There w r as 
always a piotesting minority, and it included some of 
the most distinguished of Mr Gandhi’s contemporaries in 
Indian pubhc life Mr Sastn impeached the revolutionary 
programme winch had been substituted for the ideals of 
Ranade and Mehta and Gohhalc In Bengal a brilliant 
group of publicists, while professing the gicatest respect 
and admiration for Mr Gandhi’s character, attached the 
policy as completely out of touch with reality It w'as 
rejected by Rabindranath Tagore 
But no criticism could, shake the self-confidence of the 
popular idol Item by item was added to the programme 
until in its final form it included boycott of all Government 
service both civil and military, boycott of Government 
schools and colleges, and finally a refusal to pay taxes 
All this w'as formally approved by the National Gongress, 
which by the end of 1920 had come completely under Mr. 
Gandhi’s influence Self-government was declared to be 
its object, and the Congress constitution was revised by a 
resolution which cut away from the old formula every 
word which implied the continued connexion of India 
with the British Empire Pubhc feeling was inflamed by 
a press and platform campaign of vehement denunciation 
of Government Family life was disorganized by the 
emptying of schools and colleges Trade was dislocated 
by frequent processions and mass meetings, and by the 
announcement of hartal days when all shops and businesses 
were expected to shut down m token of pubhc mourning 
The bazaars were thrown into confusion and turmoil by 
disorderly picketing of shops 

Simultaneously Mr Gandhi launched an economic pro- 
gramme upon which he insisted with passionate enthusiasm 
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as the only path to India a political salvation The poverty 
of India must be cured by thp spinning wheel and hand 
loom in every peasant a cottage. India must grow rich by 
producing her own clothing and by ceasing to be exploited 
by foreign imports Liquor was another cause not only of 
poverty but of moral degradation These lessons must be 
brought home by intensive picketing of cloth and liquor 
shops and by bonfires of foreign cloth. Dissentients were 
coerced by threats of social boycott applied by the caste 
organizations The Khilafat agitation grew steadily more 
violent and dangerous and the frightful climax was soon 
reached of the Moplah rebellion m Southern India when 
Muha mm ada n fanaticism ran apiuck m orgies of savage 
atrocities inflicted on the Hindu population Mr Gandhi 
regarded the Moplah rebellion as an irrelevant episode 
which should not interfere with his plans for the revival of 
mass civil disobedience. During all this troubled period, 
his fanatical conviction of the complete peacefulness 
and self-control of his followers remained unshaken. His 
exhortations never ceased that they should under all pro- 
vocation main tain that attitude, but the violence of Jus own 
language was all the time Rapping respect for any form of 
authority It seemed to be an article of faith with him that 
breaches of the peace could be due to one cause only — the 
violence of the satamc Government. 

It is possible that the wide popularity and circulation 
of his newspapers had hypnotized him into the belief that 
his moral tea ching waj making rapid headway Less than 
a year after the first publication of Young India he was 
writing of the wonderfhUy quick acceptance by the people 
of the principle of Satyagraha — -the hold that Satyagraha 
has gained on the people in curbing the forces of disorder 
and violence 1 He began to announce the near approach 

* liwy 9 June 1920. 
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of Swaraj in the hope of stimulating efloits for the lulfil- 
mcni of Ins programme ofiou.il and tuinoinic reforms, the 
complete cxeluMon of foreign doth, and the abolition of 
untouchubilitw Public excitement was raised to fever heat 
b\ definite promise •> ofSw.uaj on specified dates 

The.irriv al of the Prince of W ales m Nov ember 1921 was 
made the occasion of fresh conti o\eis\ It was desuibed 
as an ‘unbear ible provocation to the people of India who 
did not want tosec the ripicscntutive of a svitem of which 
she is "ich to death’ ’ I he Punte’s visit to Bomba) was 
marred b\ strious noting and bloodshed, of which Mi 
Gandhi was the horrified evewitncss lie declared with 
sorrow that the non-viohpU atmosphere did not exist and 
that all hopes of ei\il disobedience had been dashed in 
pieces — ‘Even if Bardoli were non-Molent it would be 
impossible to ignore Bombay 1 1 Within a fortnight all this 
had been forgotten and he was in Baidoli encouraging the 
local people to look forward to the privilege of ‘battling 
with the Government' 

By December 1921 Lord Reading’s Government after 
long forbearance had decided m the interests of public 
safety to take measures for putting a curb on inflammatory 
speeches and on the unlawful activities of volunteer asso- 
ciations At the same time a group of prominent moderate 
leaders tried to act as mediators by bunging Mr Gandhi 
into personal conference with Lord Reading Negotiations 
were protracted for two months, but broke down completely 
owing to Mr Gandhi’s intransigence His minimum de- 
mand was that Government should abandon all their 
precautionary measures, release all prisoners, guarantee 
non-interference with all non-co-operation activities, while 
Mr Gandhi himself should have the uncontrolled right 
to continue his preparations for civil disobedience 

1 Young India, 24 November 1 92 1 2 Ibid 
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The Ahmadabad meeting of the National Congress 
followed in the end of December 19 at, it authorized the 
organization of maa civil disobedience and gave Mr 
Ga n d h i dictatorial powers as the sole executive agent of the 
Congress Mr Gandhi in his newspaper declared, we have 
dared openly to desire and prepare the end of the existing 
system of Government and have challenged the adminis- 
tration to do their worst' Sir Sankaran Nair, who pre- 
sided over the last of the conferences m January 1932, 
gave up the task m despair and published a book identify 
mg Gandhi and Gandhism with anarchy 
Mr Gandhi returned to his chosen battle-ground at 
Bardoh and wrote an ultimatum to the Viceroy announc 
mg that the revolution would begin m a week's time, 
failing pnor concession of all his demands At this moment 
the whole of India \£as shocked by another ghastly tragedy 
m which a mob ol noten m a village of the United Pro- 
vinces massacred and burnt twenty-one policemen and 
watchmen. Yet another tunc Mr Gandhi repented and 
suspended the programme of mass cavil disobedience, 
and again after a brief interval he resumed his subversive 
press campaign. Further forbcaranch was deemed im 
possible. He was brought to trial convicted of sedition 
and sentenced to six years imprisonment on the rfith of 
March 1922 

Towards the Claim oj Complete Independence 
In April 1924 Mr Gandhi became dangerously ill but 
his life was saved by the skill of the English aval surgeon, 
Colonel Maddock who successfully operated for appen 
dicitis. The remainder of his sentence Was renutted and 
he was unconditionally released He then found himself 
in isolation m a changed political world. The old war 
cries of the Punjab and the Khilafat were obsolete The 
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Rowlatt Act had been repealed The boycott of Govern- 
ment schools had collapsed, The Hindu-Mushm entente 
had broken down and had been replaced by jealous 
rivalry which repeatedly led to furious noting and blood- 
shed One such outbreak occurred at Kohat soon after 
his release, and Mr Gandhi fasted for twenty-one days m 
the vain hope that his expiatory sufferings would be the 
cement to unite the warring communities Worst of all, 
the non-co-operation programme was discredited The 
Swaraj party under new leaders had given up the plan of 
boycott of the legislatures and had entrenched themselves 
strongly m the legislatures all over India Mr. Gandhi 
Fought hard, for the restoration of the old programme, but 
at the end of 1924 he pubhcly confessed m the Congress 
that he had been defeated 'The intellect of the country’, 
he said, 'seems to be ranged against ihy ways of thought 
and action ’ The most he could secure was endorsement 
of the three mam planks of his non-pohtical constructive 
programme — Hmdu-Mushm unity, the removal of un- 
touchabihty, and the spread of the spinning-wheel and 
indigenous cloth For the next three and a half years he 
kept aloof from pdlitics and devoted himself entirely to 
work and propaganda for his constructive programme 
The appomtment of the Statutory (Simon) Commission 
m November 1927 opened a new chapter of India’s history, 
which soon resulted m his being drawn bapk mto active 
political life A storm of protest was raised against the con- 
stitution of the Commission, and the National Congress 
at Madras m 1927 passed a resolution declaring the goal of 
the Indian people to be complete national independence. 
The following year saw the publication of a constructive 
effort of Indian statesmanship, the Motilal Nehru report, 
which made Dominion status the basis of the new Indian 
constitution In the resulting discussions, there was sharp 
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dissension between the older swarajLSts who followed 
Pandit Mo dial and the younger and more extreme poh 
tiaaru who would be satisfied with nothing short of 
complete independence The younger mr*n were led by 
Motilal s son Pandit Jawaharlal a communist whose cdu 
cation had been completed m Soviet Russia, Mr Gandhi 
came in as a mediator to prevent the disaster of an open 
split m the Congress, and under his inspiration a com 
pro m ise formula was adopted at Calcutta in December 
1928 It was resolved to stand by the previous resolution 
for complete independence, but m the meantime to adopt 
the Modlal Nehru constitution, subject to the proviso that, 
if the British Parliament felled to adopt that constitution 
for India, by the end of 1 929 the Congress would revive the 
policy of non-co-operation. 

The year 1929 was marked by frequent and prolonged 
noting of extreme violence due to Hindu Muslim strife 
complicated bv industrial disputes in Bombay Mr 
Gandhi continued to press for the whole non-co-operation 
programme, but with all his efforts he could not persuade 
the swarajisti to withdraw from the legislatures. In 
November 1929 Lord Irwin returned to India from con 
sultations with His Majesty’s Government in London, and 
announced that he had been authorized to state clearly 
that the natural issue of India 1 constitutional progress as 
contemplated in the declaration of August 1917 is the 
attainment of Dominion status. Ibis elicited an immediate 
reply signed by thirty Indian leaden, including Mr 
Gandhi, appreciating the sincerity of the declaration and 
the desire of the British Government to placate Indian 
opinion and asking for an early conference for the purpose 
of securing the co-operation of the principal political 
organizations. The Viceroy entered into conference with 
a small group inclu ding Mr Gandhi but no conclusion 
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could be reached, for he was faced with a demand which 
it was impossible to accent, that a Round Table Con- 
ference should be convened m London with an express 
mandate to draft a plan of immediate Dominion status to 
which the subsequent support of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be guaranteed Mr Gandhi’s intransigence 
again wrecked all hope of negotiation He put forward as 
the price of peace a long list of immediate demands which 
included total prohibition of hquor and 50 per cent reduc- 
tions m army expenditure, land revenue, and service 
salaries, and then went on to the Congress at Lahore m 
December 1929 and earned a resolution declaring com- 
plete independence to be tjie national goal and authonzmg 
immediate preparations for civil disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes In March of the following year he 
sent an ultimatum to the Viceroy announcing his inten- 
tion to run the ‘mad risk’ of a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience since it was ‘as clear as daylight’ that there was 
no intention on the part of the British Government to 
desist from the exploitation of India The laws first 
selected for disobedience were the salt laws, and the cam- 
paign started with* Mr Gandhi’s carefully staged and 
advertised march to the sea, where he duly defied the 
Government by committing a technical breach of the law. 
He then pubhshed a manifesto authonzmg mass civil dis- 
obedience to the salt laws Women began to be enlisted 
in increasing numbers for the plan of campaign, and 
general disorder soon followed with organized raids on 
Government salt depots Senous rioting broke out m 
centres as far apart as Calcutta, Karachi, and Peshawar — 
where it was found that the Congress Committee had 
called m trans-border tribesmen to attack the city 
The wheel had come round full circle It seemed im- 
possible to leave the arch-revolutionary uncontrolled He 
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was arrested in May 1930 and interned under the provi 
noni of the Bombay State Pen on era Regulation of 1827 
Simultaneously ordinances were issued by the Viceroy for 
the more stringent control of the press and providing 
penalties for picketing and for instigation to refusal of 
payment of taxes Mir Gandhi remained in jail, hut hu 
followers earned on the war outside. 

Volunteers were attracted m large numbers, especially 
in. the cities, by the offer of daily wages and free food to 
carry out the plans of boycott, picketing and avil dis- 
obedience. These were applied not only to foreign goods 
and liquor shops, but to every possible form of Govern 
ment activity, to schools and law courts and public offices, 
to polling booths, to the movements of traffic and the 
touring of officers. The police were harassed by social boy 
cott peasants were persuaded to refuse to pay land revenue, 
state forests were raided and plundered by riotous mobs 
One forest not ended m the death of a local official and the 
murder of two police constables. In Bombay aty lawless 
picketing and frequent mob violence led to stnods para 
lysis of the trade and industry of the aty At Sholnpur and 
at Peshawar rioting became so senous that order could only 
be restored by martial law By the end of October there 
were 23,000 persons in prison for political offences. It is 
true that of the thousands engaged m Satyagraha only a 
very small proportion transgressed into violence but their 
deliberate object was the paralysis of authority and the 
overthrow of the Government, and their conduct led to dis- 
order and anarchy w 1930 as inevitably as it did m 1919. 

Meantime Mr Gandhi, though interned, was still po- 
litically active. He was allowed to receive visitors and 
journalists and frequent efforts were made by Indian 
leaders to obtain his agreement to peace terms of which 
it might be possible to secure the Viceroy’s acceptance. 
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On the 27th of January 1931 he was released from jail 
The first Round Table ,Cqnference had been held in 
London, and it was hoped that the returning 1 Indian 
leaders might succeed in persuading Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress to respond to Loid Irwin’s public appeal for 
their co-operation Mr. Gandhi’s first response was to 
issue a manifesto which was in effect a repetition of the 
demands of his previous ultimatum as the condition for 
the cessation of civil disobedience 
After much discussion with the returned Indian leaders, 
he was at last brought to consent to ask Lord Ii win for an 
interview and there began a long senes of conversations 
Mr Gandhi insisted on 31 roving commission of inquiry 
into the conduct of the police, but this was absolutely 
refused by Lord Irwin, and finally a settlement was reached 
at Delhi in the first week of March 1931, the main points 
of which were * that Government would ( 1 ) withdraw the 
ordinances and all pending prosecutions, (2) release all 
political offenders who had not been guilty of acts of 
violence, (3) restore all forfeited property which had not 
already been sold to third parties, (4) make some shght 
concessions in the administration of the salt laws in coastal 
tracts, and (5) withdraw the ban on picketing except m so 
far as it might imply political propaganda or entail risk 
of violence On their side, Mr Gandhi and the Congress 
would drop civil disobedience and the demand for the 
general repeal of the Salt Act and would participate m 
the next Round Table Conference for the constitutional 
progress of India At the end of April Lord Irwin was 
succeeded m the Viceroyalty by Lord Wilhngdon, but 
even before Lord Irwin’s departure Mr Gandhi had already 
begun to talk of the possibility of going back to civil dis- 
obedience if the terms of the setdement were not carried 
out to his satisfaction. Nevertheless, he secured the formal 
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ratification of the Delhi Pact by the Congress held at 
Karachi in April It was confidently hoped at that time 
that these events coming after twelve months of chaos, 
would uiher m a new era of co-opera tidn for peaceful 
progress But the barometer was never steady at set fair 
Almost up to the date of his embarkation for London Mr 
Gandhi a attitude was constantly in doubt, and he was 
continuously engaged in controversy other with the All 
India Moslem League on the subject of representation for 
Muhammadans or with the Viceroy and the Government 
of Bombay about grievances and complaints arising out of 
the detailed implementation of the terms of settlement 
He reached London m September to take part m the 
second Round Table Conference. He had been given 
plenary power to select the Congress delegation, and he 
made himself the sole representative. His attitude and his 
performances during the Conference were profoundly dis- 
appointing to those who had hoped for great results from his 
commanding personal influence. He faded completely to 
negotiate a settlement of the controversies which separated 
him from the representatives of the Muhammadans and 
the depressed classes It would not be unfair to say that 
his idealistic intr ansi gence prevented him from making 
any constructive contribution at any point to the work of 
the Conference. Unmoved alike by Mr Sastn s powerful 
appeal for peace and co-operation and by the Prime 
Minis ter’s emphatic assurances of the development of 
responsible government m a federated India, he returned 
to India profoundly dissatisfied and distrustful and his 
final enigmatic speeches m London seemed to leave it an 
open question whether on his return to India he would 
or would not again declare for civil disobedience. While 
in London he had been gravely perturbed by news of 
special ordinances against terrorism m Bengal, and on his 
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way out to India he heard of other oidmances which had 
been necessitated by events ^vhich had been taking place 
in the United Piovinces and m the North West Frontier 
Province. He arrived back m India on 28 December and 
communicated with the Viceroy, protesting against these 
ordinances and suggesting an interview A correspon- 
dence ensued in which the Viceroy took the position that 
the ordinances were not open to discussion. Mi Gandhi 
made it cleai that the alternative would be lesumption of 
civil disobedience, and this resumption was immediately 
followed by his arrest on 4 January 1932 and subsequent 
internment In reply to a request from Maulana Shaukat 
Ah for his release, the Viceroy intimated at the end of 
October that, so long as Mr Gandhi did not definitely dis- 
sociate himself from civil disobedience, it was not possible 
to accede to the request * 

His action m September 1932 m connexion with the 
communal award of the British Government m August is 
related in the final chapter of this volume 
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T HE Indian Mutiny, which Jaroke out at Meerut m 
May 1857, although it has of late been described by 
extremist wnten as the first Indian war of independence, 
was in no sense a national ruing, but rather, at its name 
implies, a mutiny of part of the Indian Army, which 
developed into an attempt to restore to a Muhammadan 
dynasty the supremacy it had lost a hundred years be- 
fore at the battle of PLassey During the next fifty years 
alter the Mutiny no attempt was made to overthrow the 
Government by the use of physical fonefc, although towards 
the end of that period political agitation began to take a 
more aggressive form both m the Indian National Con 
gress and outside. In the following pages a necessarily 
brief account 13 given of subversive movements m Bombay, 
Bengal, and the Punjab, and in places crutndc India before 
the War, then of the developments which toot place during 
the War, and lastly of the most prominent features of these 
movements since die War came to an end 
Three things are relevant in considering the relation 
of these subversive movements to the growth of political 
thought and activity in India. Pint, even in highly avalized 
and homogeneous countries, organized governments hate 
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usually to face the attach of disruptive forces not content 
with the ordinary avenues of political advance. Secondly, 
important and menacing as these disruptive forces have 
been and arc lh India, the enormous area and populations 
of the provinces m which they occur must be remembered, 
as well as the large tracts in which they have made no 
headway Finally, the growth of these disruptive forces 
during the last quarter of a century has coincided with 
the public discussion in 1909, in 1919, and again at the 
present day of great schemes of political advance, and the 
task of maintaining law and order, while simultaneously 
liberalizing the constitution, is not an easy one 

In 1895 the Indian Nauonal Congress wcic still holding 
their annual meetings and passing their annual re- 
curring resolutions demanding a greater share m the 
government and the administration of the country. 
Dissatisfaction with the rate of progress acliieved or 
attempted by the Congress party began to grow, and many 
began to favour the adoption of measures which, it was 
hoped,' would produce more speedy results At this 
juncture, the foundations of a physical force party were 
laid in hero-worsfnp and religion by B. G Tilak, a 
Brahmin of Poona, who inaugurated in 1 895 an annual 
celebration of the memory of Sivaji, the hero of Maratha 
history Sivaji had led his people with success in a rising 
against their Muhammadan nilers, and it was easy from 
this text to preach the lesson that the people should now 
rise against their British rulers, who were described as 
far more aggressive than the Muhammadans had been, 
destroying their arts and industries, and draining away 
the wealth of the country Tdak also made use of the 
annual worship of the Hindu god Ganpati, a very popular 
festival, as an easy means of reaching the masses and of 
giving to the political movement a religious turn, as was 

£2 
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done later in Bengal in an intensified form. Both the 
newspapers which he controlled jwere hostile to the British 
Government, and missed no opportunity of stirring up 
ill feeling against it An outbreak of plague m Poona 
in 1897 necessitated the disin fection and evacuation of 
homes and other unpopular measures, against which Tilak 
directed a very hitter attack In June the officer in 
charge of these operations was fatally shot by a Brahmin, 
and while the agitation against the plague measures ■was 
the i m mediate cause of the murder, it waj in part due 
to the political attack upon Government, which the 
grievances of the people in connexion with the campaign 
against plague were used to intensify 
While Tilak was starring up national feeling m the west 
of India, a somewhat similar movement was going on in 
Bengal but there the religious aspect predominated. The 
movement received a great impetus from the discontent 
caused by the partition of Bengal in 1905, and also from 
the victory of Japan over Russia, which was represented 
as the turning of the tide of conquest in favour of Asia 
against Europe. But the strongest appeal was made to 
religion and the Bengalis were exhorted to nd their 
country of the British in the same way as the gods had 
driven out the demons The worship of Kali, whose 
temple of Kahghat gives its name to Calcutta, was identi 
hed with the revolutionary movement, and assassination was 
preached as a holy duty a sacrifice to the goddess Stic is 
known by many names, sometimes as Shakti the persorufica 
tion of physical force, sometimes simply as The Mother The 
nature of the appeals which were circulated is indicated m 
the following extract from an article which appeared in a 
papercalledtheTugantorofCalcuttaonthc30thonvfa> 190S 
The Mother u thirsty and U pointing out to her ions the only thing 
that can quench that thirst. Nothing las than h um a n blood and 
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decapitated human heads will satisfy her Let her sons, therefore, 
worship her with these offerings, and let them not shrink even from 
sacrificing their lives to procure them On the day on which the 
Mother is worshipped m this way m eveiy village, on that day will 
the people of India be inspired with a divine spirit and the crown of 
mdependence will fall into their hands ’ 

The revolutionary party in Bengal first adopted the 
policy of assassination by means of bombs in the year 1906, 
and as their early experiments in making them were not a 
success, they sent one of their number to Pans to learn the 
art He returned early in 1 908, bnnging with him a manual 
on the subject of bombs and explosives, and the work now 
proceeded on more efficient lines in a garden at Marnk- 
tolla, a suburb of Calcutta The first of the new bombs 
was used in Apnl 1908, when two young Bengalis were 
sent from Calcutta to Muzaffarpur with instructions to 
kill the District Judge who, as Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta, had convicted the pnnters and publishers of 
two Indian newspapers issued by the revolutionaries By 
mistake the bomb was thrown into the wrong carnage, 
and resulted m the death of two English ladies against 
whom there was rib gnevance whatever Two days later 
the bomb factory m Maniktolla was raided and the leaders 
arrested The dangerous character of the conspiracy is 
indicated by the repnsals taken on persons connected 
with the case In August 1908 a member of the gang 
who had given information was shot dead m Alipore Jail 
by two of the accused, and in November of the same year 
the Indian sub-inspector of pohce who had tried to arrest 
one of the two bomb-throwers was killed m the streets 
of Calcutta While the case was gomg on, the pubhc 
prosecutor was assassinated outside the pohce court of 
Alipore in February 1909, and a year later a Muhamma- 
dan officer of the Bengal pohce, who had taken a leading 
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part in the investigation, was shot dead in the High Court 

of Calcutta. 

Although not so spectacular there were other organ 1 
nations equally dangerous in Eastern Bengal, the most 
prominent of which was the Anusilan Sarruu (improve 
ment society) of Dacca, founded there about 1906 The 
premises were searched in 1908, and the documents found 
showed that while the ostensible object of the society 
was the improvement of Bengali youth by discipline and 
physical exercise, its main purpose was to subvert the 
Government by force. Similar societies were formed at 
other places m Eastern Bengal and although they were 
proscribed by Government as uplawful associations and 
the members were prosecuted the outrages perpetrated 
by them continued until after the outbreak of the Great 
War when action whs taken against the leaders under the 
Defence of India Act of 1915 

In the Punjab, as the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny, 
the 10th of May 1907, approached there was everywhere 
evidence of great political excitement. Discontent and 
disaffection had been aroused by a set of regulations 
proposed for the new canal colonies vfhich while greatly 
adding to the wealth of the province and its people, were 
causing an economic upheaval in the lives of large sections 
of the community Sedition was being preached in many 
of the principal towns Europeans were assaulted w Lahore 
and Rawal Prndi, and it became clear that unless drastic 
steps were taken further disturbances were likely to break 
out at any moment. By the end of April the situation had 
become dangerous, and all reports indicated that the most 
influential mnn associated with the leaders of the move- 
ment was Lala Lajpat Rai and that one of the most 
violent agitators among the lesser men was a certain Ajit 
Singh, who had been employed in teaching Hindustani 
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to British officers As a preventive measure they were 
arrested and deported ],n ,May, the colony regulations 
were amended, and serious trouble was averted 
During themext few years, except for the publication 
of a number of seditious books and pamphlets, there were 
few outward signs of revolutionary work m the Punjab, 
and the bomb thrown m December 1912 at the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardmge, as he was entermg Delhi m state seated 
on an elephant, was found to be the work of a Bengali 
gang A Bengali was also responsible for placing a bomb 
m the Lawrence Gardens near the European Club m 
Lahore in April 1913 The intention evidently was to 
kill some of the members of the Club, but the actual 
victim was an unfortunate Indian messenger, who ran over 
the bomb on his bicycle and was instantly killed The 
perpetrator of the outrage was convicted and executed 
Before the War there were also centres of conspiracy 
against the Government of India m London, Paris, and 
North America In London the movement was started 
m 1905 by Shyamaji Knshnavarma, a native of Kathia- 
war, who collected a number of discontented Indians and 
pubhshed a highly seditious newspaper called the Indian 
Sociologist It appeared regularly from 1905 to 1914, but 
Knshnavarma himself, alarmed by the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, left London m 1907 for Pans, and con- 
tinued his paper from that centre The Society he had 
formed came under the leadership of one Savarkar of 
Nasik, who had learnt his political lessons in the Tilak 
school, having been a member of a society in Nasik which 
took a prominent part in the Sivaji celebrations The 
murder m July 1909 of Sir William Curzon Wylhe, who 
was shot dead in the Impenal Institute in London, was 
committed by a Punjabi student who was an associate 
of Savarkar’s group Savarkar was later found guilty of 
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instigating the assassination of the District Magistrate of 
Nasik m December 1909, and yra# sentenced to trans porta 
tion for life. With his removal the society in London 
ceased to be of any great consequence, and on the out 
break of the Great War it was broken up 
In Pans there was a si m i l ar but smaller society of Indians 
of whom the most prominent was a Para lady known as 
Madame Gama, she produced a paper called the Bands 
Motor am, at first in Pans and afterwards in Geneva 
which n vailed the Indian Sociologist in the violence of its 
language, but very little practical work was done by the 
Pans group, except that they assisted in the purchase of 
Browning pistols for export to India. It came out in the 
tnal of Savarkar that he had arranged for them to be 
secretly conveyed to Bombay and that one of them was 
used m the Nasik murder 

More important than cither the London or the Pans 
society as a power for evil was the party formed m the 
United State* of America. The first sign of trouble in that 
quarter appeared in 1906 when Indian workers were 
forcibly expelled from the nulls at Bellingham and other 
places They were mostly Sikhs, and from 1907 onward* 
their gnevances were fomented by various agitators, both 
at meetings anH by mean* of newipapcn which were 
started from time to time. The most important of these 
paper* was the Ghadr begun m November 1913 in San 
Francisco. The word Ghadr means mutiny’, and the paper 
appealed to the martial race* of India, and particularly 
to the Sikhs in the Indian Army and called upon them 
to rise against the alleged oppression and tyranny of the 
English. Towards the end of the War and for tome > ears 
afterwards the activities of the Ghadr party in America 
were suspended, but about 1925 it seems to have gained 
a new lease of life. The attempt of the Communists to 
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secure control in China directed then attention to the 
Sikhs, who are employed, tfjere as police and watchmen, 
and the renewal of the movement in America shows signs 
of communist influence Whatever may be the agencies 
at work, the existence of a revived Ghadi party in America 
must always be regarded as a potential source of danger 
to the peace of the Punjab and of India 
During the War efforts were made by the Germans to 
use the Indian revolutionaries for their own purposes 
Elaborate and world-wide plans were devised to land 
arms in Bengal for the use of the revolutionaries there, 
and emissaries proceeded between the leaders m India 
and German representatives in Batavia and elsewhere to 
complete the arrangements Money was sent to the con- 
spirators m Calcutta, and the nucleus of a training camp 
was set up in a remote spot m the jfingle This hiding- 
place was discovered, and in a fight between the police 
and a party of Bengahs armed with Mauser pistols, the 
leader was killed, and the plot collapsed Another plan, 
organized with the help of the Ghadr party, was to enter 
Burma through Siam, and after gaimng over the military 
police to proceed to the conquest of India As this force 
consisted mostly of Sikhs and Muhammadans, hterature 
was prepared which was expected to appeal to both, but 
the plot miscarried because one of the most important 
emissaries to reach Burma through Siam, instead of being 
welcomed by the first small body of police he encountered, 
was promptly arrested and taken before their command- 
ing officer 

The possibilities of the north-west frontier were not 
neglected, and here the Germans relied on creating dis- 
affection among the Muhammadans m India, who were 
naturally much perturbed by the entry of Turkey into the 
War against the Allies Most Indian Muhammadans then 
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held the view that the Sultan of Turkey for the time being 
was the Khalif of Iilam, th(j hpad of their religion and 
a severe strain was put upon their loyalty to a Government 
that was fighting against the country which they regarded 
as the bulwark of their faith. The Turks and Germain 
made the fullest use of these fed mg* in Persia and Af 
g hams tan, as well as in India, and it became necessary to 
intern some of the Indian leaders including Muh amad 
All and Shaukat Ah, and to take proceedings against the 
more extreme Muhammadan newspapers In order to cause 
trouble m Afghanistan parties of German and Tur kish 
officers, with a few Indian colleagues, were sent to Kabul, 
but the neutrality of the Ameer flahibullah prevented any 
overt act during hi* lifetime, and the effect of the*e effort* 
was felt only after his assassination, as will appear later 
Early in the Wat a *enous situation developed m the 
Punjab arising out of the return from America of Sikhs 
who had been demoralized by the teaching of the Ghadr 
party During the first three years of the War some 8 ooo 
Sikhs came back from the United States, Canada, and the 
Far East and many of them were a considerable cm 
b amassment to the administration. Coca! committees of 
loyal Sikhs were formed to advise the Government in the 
matter and in about 6 ooo case* no action was found to 
be necessary The great majority settled down peaceably 
but it was necessary to restrict the movements of about 
1,500 to their own villages. Several risings were attempted, 
and effort? were made in two or three instances to seduce 
the Indian regiment*. A large number of dacoiUcs and 
murders were committed in many of the Punjab districts, 
and efforts were made to raise a rebellion but the resolute 
administration of the province, and the generail) loyal 
attitude of the people fuccosfuUy prevented any open 
outbreak during the War period. 
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At the end of 1917 a committee was appointed by the 
Government of India, with Mr. Justice Rowlatt as chair- 
man, to inquire into the disturbed state of the country 
and to suggest •remedies Then report (Cmd 9190, 1918) 
ga\e a very full account of revoluuonary activities, and 
made recommendations for legislation with the object of 
enabhng Government to retain some of the exceptional 
powers which they had exercised during the War Two 
Bills were accordingly pieparcd to give effect to these 
proposals, one of which was never passed, while the other 
was passed, but never used. The provisions of the latter 
were grossly misrepresented in the press and in meetings 
all over India, particularly in the Punjab, and as a protest 
against it Mr. Gandhi declared a hartal or general strike 
and cessation of work and the breaking of laws, begin- 
ning with the Salt Law The hartal , involving the closing 
of all shops and the stoppage of all business as a sign of 
mourning, is no new thing in India, but is generally a 
prelude to disorder. Out of the hartal ordered by Mr. 
Gandhi for the 30th of March 1919 arose a disturbance 
m Delhi leading to conflicts with the police and the troops 
which resulted in eight deaths A second hartal was ordered 
on the 6th of April, and was enforced in Lahore and other 
Punjab towns by intimidation and mob violence On the 
9th of April Mr Gandhi attempted to enter the Punjab 
against the orders of the Punjab Government, but he was 
stopped at the boundary and asked to go back to Bombay, 
bemg told that he would be arrested if he did not do so 
He returned to Bombay under protest, free to move about 
anywhere withm the Presidency, but the news was spread 
that he had been arrested, and the next day the Punjab 
was m an uproar, and serious riots occurred in Lahore, 
Amritsar, and other places Besides Europeans, of whom 
five were murdered m Amritsar alone, the mam objects 
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of attack were railway station!, lines and bridges, banks 
telegraph offices, and post officii At the same tame there 
was a similar outbreak in Ahmad abad and places in that 
neighbourhood the railway was torn up near Nadiad, 
and the telegraph wires were cut at many points. 

In Amritsar itself the situation was so bad that on the 
nth of April the civil authorities made over charge to 
General R. E Dyer who had arrived that day to take 
co mm and of the troops The action of this o ffice r in dis- 
persing by military force a mob of about 5 000 which had 
assembled in the Jalhanwala Bagh on the 13th of April, 
was the cause of much resentment in India and the subject 
in this country of an acute controversy, into the merits of 
which it is impossible to enter here. The facts are that 
the meeting was held m defiance of a proclamation that 
had been widely published in Amntiar, and that General 
Dyer ordered bu small party of 50 rifles to fire without 
giving any ■warning, and continued to fire after the crowd 
had begun to break up with the result that 379 persons 
were lolled and many more injured. There is no doubt 
that he acted under a item seme of duty in the belief 
that the fate of the Punjab lay in his “hands, and that his 
action had an immediate effect in quelling the uprising 
both in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab, but it is 
equally dear that it went beyond the necessity of the case, 
and that although it was repudiated by higher authority 
it created throughout India feelings of bitterness which 
have not yet been allayed. 

On the 15th April 1919 martial law was prodaimed in 
the affected districts of the Punjab Within a week order 
was restored but it was necessary to continue martial 
law particularly over the railway's, for some time longer, 
twee the Afghans had begun to move to the attack on 
the north west frontier and the communications m the 
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Punjab were of vital importance to the defence of India. 
This attack was due in ppxt to a change of Government 
m Afghanistan, brought about by the murder of the 
late Ameer Habibullah, who had been a good friend to 
the British, m part to German action m Kabul which 
had now borne fruit when it was too late, and m part to 
the behef, propagated in Afghanistan and amongst the 
border tribes by agents from India, that the Punjab was m 
open rebellion There can be no doubt that the speedy 
and complete defeat of the Afghan attack was very largely 
due to the prompt suppression of the Punjab disturbances 
After helpmg to allay the storm he had raised, and ad- 
mitting what he called , 1 ns ‘Himalayan 5 blunder, Mr 
Gandhi concentrated his efforts on non-violence for a time, 
but soon another interest claimed his attention The 
difficult situation created by the Turkish peace setdement 
among the Muhammadans of India has been described 
elsewhere m this book, and Mr Gandhi saw m it, as he 
said, ‘such an opportumty of uniting Hindus and Muham- 
madans as would not arise m a hundred years 5 He hastened 
to seize it, joining with the Ah brothers and certain 
other Muslims m what was called the Khilafat move- 
ment He appealed to the Muhammadans by his support 
of Turkey, and to the Hindus by his demand for the 
righting of the ‘Punjab wrongs 5 , that is to say, the punish- 
ment of all those concerned m suppressing the Punjab 
disturbances The death of Tilak in August 1920 re- 
moved his strongest rival for the Hindu leadership, and 
early m ig2i the campaign of Mr Gandhi and the Ah 
brothers was in full swing, the unity of Hindus and 
Muhammadans against the Government was preached 
up and down the country and there was much mob 
violence The language used by the leaders mcreased m 
boldness until in July, at Karachi, Muhammadan soldiers 
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were called upon to desert from their regiments, at this 
stage the All brothers were tpr^sted and sentenced to two 
years imprisonment. 

As a direct result of this agitation the Moplah rebellion 
broke out in August 1921 The Moplahs are a poor and 
fanatical Muhammadan community in the Madras Pres 
dency, Very backward in education and easily led astray 
.They had been told that the British Government had come 
to an end and that they were free to do as they pleased, 
and they proceeded to murder the few Europeans they 
could fi nd and to attack the Hindus. Large numbers of 
Hindus were killed, many more were forcibly converted 
to the Muhammadan religion, .and women were treated 
with great brutality At first a modified form of martial 
law was imposed and an attempt was made to deal 
leniently with the ribels, but as the trouble spread a more 
severe form of martial law had to be introduced, and it 
was not till the following February that normal conditions 
were restored The carnal tics among the troop* employed 
amounted to 43 killed and 126 wounded and not less than 
3 000 of the Moplahs were killed in the course of the 
operations. 

The agitation was resumed early in 19*22, and on the 
1st of February Mr Gandhi sent an ultimatum to the 
Government. On the 4th of the same month a party of 
twenty-one police and village watchmen were murdered 
at Chaun Chaura by a mob headed by volunteers of the 
national movement, and m consequence of this aval dis- 
obedience was again suspended on the 12th of February 
In the following month Mr Gandhi was arrested for 
sedition and sentenced to nx years’ imprisonment. The 
Khilafat agitation gradually died down when it was 
found that the Government of India had all along sup- 
ported the Muslim vim, and it came to an end when the 
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Turks deposed the Sultan and nominated Ins nephew as 
Khahf. but not as Sultan 

* * 

Terrorism 

i 

In recent >eais there has been a great increase, mainly 
in Bengal, in attacks of a terrorist nature on the higher 
officials of Go\ eminent, on the police, and on those who 
have in an> \\j) assisted the authorities As the Great 
War went on, these nctiMties diminished, but m 1919 
those who had been interned under the special war 
measures were leleased, and some of them returned to 
their old organizations 1 he failuic of Mi Gandhi’s 
methods, and his imprisonment, increased the number of 
sympathizers with the policy of violence, and the year 
1923 saw' a renewal of political dacoities, murders, and 
intimidation The internment of over tw-enty persons 
under the Regulation III of 1818 had only a temporary 
effect In 1924 two Euiopcans were attacked in Calcutta, 
at different times, being mistaken for the Commissioner 
of Police, one of them was killed Bombs of a more power- 
ful type than those used before the War were prepared, 
and leaflets were ls'sued stating that the Bengal revolu- 
tionary council had decided to assassinate police officers 
and any one who helped them 

In 1925 an Act to continue for five years the special 
measures m force in Bengal was laid before Parliament 
and confirmed by an Order in Council, under this Act 
about 150 of the ringleaders m Bengal were interned 
This action was followed by a transfer of revolutionary 
activities, first to the United Provinces, where two impor- 
tant conspiracies came to hght, and then to the Punjab, 
where in December 1928 an Assistant Superintendent 
of Pohce and an Indian head constable (1 e sergeant) 
were murdered at Lahore Four months later, in April 
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i gag, bombs were thrown into the Legislative Assembly 
at Delia by two young men armed with revolvers. It was 
eventually proved that one of them had been concerned 
in the murders of police officers at Lahore, and he was 
convicted of this offence and executed in March 1931 An 
unsuccessful attempt to wreck the Viceroy 5 * train near 
Delhi in December 1929 was probably the work of the 
same organization. 

Meanwhile m Bengal the situation had improved so 
much that by the end of 1928 all those interned under the 
Act of 1925 had been released The Act itself was due to 
expire m 1930 and the policy of waiting for this event 
may explain the lull which took place m Bengal m 1929 
In the following year however, there was a marked in 
crease of terrorism throughout the province- In April a 
band of nearly ioo 4 Bengali youths dressed m khaki, their 
leaden wearing officers uniforms attacked the police 
armoury the Auxiliary Force armoury the European 
club and the telegraph and telephone offices at Ghitta 
gong in Eastern Bengal In the course of these raids about 
a dozen people were lolled including six officials, and the 
party armed themselves with muskets, revolvers, and a 
Lewis gum After this initial success, they were counter 
attacked by four British officers, and retreated to the hills, 
where they earned on a kind of guerilla warfare for a 
considerable time. The raid ivas an ambitious one, as 
telegraph wires were cut as far as seventy mile* away from 
Chittagong Although as an attempt at an insurrection it was 
a complete Failure, it gave an impetus to the terrorist move- 
ment by increasing the number and quality of the arms avail 
able, and by striking the imagination of the youth of Bengal. 

During the remainder of 1930 there were many attacks 
on police and officials by bomb and revolver, including the 
assassination of the Inspector General of Police and the 
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Inspector-General of Prisons. In August an attempt was 
made to murder the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 
Outside Bengal, attempts were made m December 1930 
and in July 1931 on the hves of the Governor of the 
Punjab and of the Actmg Governor of Bombay 
In 1931 the attention of the Bengal terrorists seems to 
have been concentrated more on the civil officials than 
on the pohce The District Magistrates of Midnapore and 
Cormlla and the District Judge of Alipore were shot dead, 
and the Commissioner of the Dacca Division and the 
District Magistrate of Dacca were wounded In the present 
year (1932) the murders and attempted murders of officials, 
the theft of arms, and the commission of dacoities still 
continue In February an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to shoot the Governor of the province, and in April the 
District Magistrate of Midnapore wa£ shot and died later 
of his wounds, the second holder of that office to be 
assassinated within a year Later in the streets of Calcutta 
two determined attempts have been made to shoot the 
editor- of The Statesman, by parties of Bengalis armed with 
revolvers In September a raid was made on the European 
Institute at a plate m the Chittagong District while a 
dance was m progress It was earned out by a band of 
Bengalis, armed with muskets and revolvers, and a bomb 
was thrown into the room which exploded and caused 
the death of an Englishwoman and mjunes to eight 
Europeans, including two pohce officers Throughout 
Bengal the pohce had to bear the brunt of an intensified 
campaign, and the loyalty and devotion to duty of all 
ranks of the service, both Indian and British, remained 
unshaken 

Communist Propaganda 

As far back as 1920 the Communist leaders m Soviet 
Russia, including Lenin himself, openly declared that the 
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British Government wai the principal antagonist of then- 
movement, and that it should b$ attacked in India, and 
a special branch of the Comintern was set up to deal with 
Eastern questions It is recognized that communism is 
opposed to the tenets of both the Hindu and the Muham 
mad an religion, and the Communists freely express their 
contempt for what they call the bourgeois nationalism of 
the Congress leaders. Their object is to organize a revolu 
tionary mass struggle in order to overthrow the Govern 
ment of Ind i a, and to this end they are anxious to secure 
the oo-operation of the left wing of the Congress and 
Swaraj parti eg but they intend that, when the Govern 
ment and the nch bourgeois haye been disposed of, the 
smaller bourgeois shall follow if the interests of com 
mumsm require it On the other hand, while many of 
the Indian ertremista are ready to welcome die aid 
of communist propaganda and organization in order to 
weaken the power of the Government by strikes and mass 
disturbances they have no intention of bang dominated 
by the masses on the contrary they look forward to talqng 
over the control of the country themselves The ultimate 
aimi of the Communists and of the Indian revolutionaries 
are therefore conflicting but it would be an error to dis- 
regard on these grounds the danger likely to result from 
the spread of comm unis m among the vast numbers of 
illiterate p easan try and manual workers who arc so easily 
roused to mob violence. 

In 1923 there were already m existence five groups of 
Communists -working in Bombay Lahore, Cawnporc, Cal 
cutta, and Madras, in communication with a Bengali 
resident m Berlin, who was an active member of the 
Comintern of Moscow He was engaged in tending money 
and literature to India, including a paper called the 
Vanguard and pamphlets advising the development of 
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organized agrarian strikes, food riots, the plunder of grain 
stores, and assaults on large, estates with a view to confisca- 
tion When the BriUsh Government was overthrown, they 
were to sweep* away all Indian pohtical groups and labour 
organizations winch had not come into hnc, and the power 
of upper- and middle-class Indians was to be destroyed by 
depriving them of their possessions 

The conviction in 1924 of four Indian Communists for 
sedition gave the movement in India a temporary setback, 
but mterest was revived by the arrival in January 1927 
of Mr S Saklatvala, then M P , a member of the British 
Commumst party, who toured the country and addressed 
large audiences in the> principal cities Workers’ and 
peasants’ parties were formed in several centres, and m 

1928 serious labour troubles took place both in Bombay 
and in Bengal, the commumst element causing them to 
be more protracted and disorderly than usual In March 

1929 the Government was forced to take action and 
arrested about thirty persons, including two Europeans, 
and placed them on trial at Meerut for seditious con- 
spiracy The case is still before the Courts The formation 
of workers’ and peasants’ parties, though hitherto on a 
small scale, and the organization of Youth Leagues on the 
lines advocated by Mr Saklatvala, all indicate that the 
programme of the Comintern is being followed The 
failure of the Communists in China, which became appa- 
rent m 1927, seems to have led them to devote more atten- 
tion to India, both directly by operations m that country 
and mdirecdy through the Ghadr party in America, the 
dangerous possibilities of which have already been noticed 

The Red Shirt Movement 

The organization known as the Red Shirts m the North- 
West Frontier Province is unique of its kind In all the 
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revolutionary schemes which have been described, the 
Muhammadans, as a commynUy, have taken no part 
except temporarily during the Turkish peace negotiations 
when their religious feelings were aroused try the Khilr^ t 
agitation, even then their efforts were directed more 
towards forcing the Government to intervene on the side 
of Turkey than towards the destruction of the Govern 
ment itself The Red Shirt movement, however originated 
by Abdul GhafTar K h an of Utmanzai, although consisting 
of Muhammadans, became a definitely revolutionary 
body and before it was brought under control at the end 
of 1931 its leader was publicly announcing that it had 
two objects firstly to free the country and secondly to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

This sentence gives the key to one aspect of the move- 
ment its agrarian side, because, so far as it is directed 
against the payment of the land revenue, it derives much 
of its strength from the prevailing agricultural depression 
but there is another aspect of much greater importance, 
namely its religions side. This claims the support of 
Muslims not only m the Frontier Province but among the 
tnbes, and across the border The mo\ ement is essentially 
as hostile to Hindu aspirations as it is to British control 

Early in 1930 the number of those enrolled as Red 
Shirts rapidly increased, and the contempt for authority 
which the leaders of the mo\ ement inspired contributed 
largely to the spread of disaffection, and prepared the 
ground for a conflict. The gravest disturbance took place 
at Peshawar m Apnl 1930 and in the end it became 
necessary to withdraw the police from the city, which 
was practically under the control of the mob from the 
24th of Apnl until it was reoccupied by troops on the 
4th of May Bannu, Mardan, and Kohat were the scenes 
of simfinr disturbances, and the rural areas were also 
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affected Abdul Ghaffar Khan himself was arrested on 
the 23rd of April, 1930, and order was gradually restored 
when proceedings were taken against the Red Shirts, 
many of whom were imprisoned 
In March 1931, in pursuance of the settlement reached 
at Delhi between the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan was released He immediately declared 
that the truce was only temporary and that they must 
prepare for a greater struggle, and he visited the scenes 
where riots had occurred during the previous year, remind- 
ing the people of their sufferings and harpmg on the 
necessity for further sacrifices The Red Shirts rapidly 
came to life again and, ^after a short visit to Mr Gandhi 
at Bardoh m June, Abdul Ghaffar Khan resumed his tour 
of the Frontier Province At the villages he visited the 
roads were lined with Red Shirts, dnfms were beaten, and 
m two places shots were fired as a salute The Red Shirt 
volunteers also interfered over a wide area with the collec- 
tion of revenue and the work of the pohce and the courts 
Jn August 1931 the Red Shirt movement was formally 
affiliated to the Indian National Congress In December 
1931 Abdul Ghaffar Khan explained his position to his 
followers as follows ‘People complain against me for 
having joined the Congress by selling my nation The 
Congress is a national and not a Hindu body It is a 
body composed of Hindus, Jews, Sikhs, Parsis, and Mus- 
lims The Congress as a body is working against the 
British The British nation is the enemy of the Congress 
and of the Pathans I have therefore joined it and made 
common cause with the Congress to get rid of the British 5 
At a meeting held at Utmanzai on the 20th of December 
1931, the adherence of the Red Shirt movement to the 
Congress was reaffirmed, and arrangements were made 
to hold a New Year’s Day parade in the first week of 
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January 193a, and to salute the Congress flag as a sign of 
independence- Throughout the Frontier Province disorder 
was increasing, and the exte nsi on of Abdul Ghaflar Khan s 
activities to the trans- frontier tnhca was creating a ntua 
tron of grave danger* emergency powers were therefore 
conferred on the Government Abdul Ghaflar Khan was 
arrested in December 1931, and the Red Shirt organization 
was dispersed 



Chapter XIII 

INDIANS OVERSE \S 

$ 

By SIR D VRCY LINDS \Y, C D E. 

[Sir Dircv Ltnds'n for nuns \cir< occupied «m important position 
in the business comiminilv pfCtlruda Hess is tn ictivc number ol 
the Indian Legislative Vvcmblv from its commencement in 1921 till 
1930 He his aluavs shov.n 1 keen interest in mattets lirectmg tl e 
position of Indians oversets lie visited Kenv 1 in 1925, and w is a 
member ol two deleg moils sent b> the Government of India to 
boutli Africa in 19.26 and 193.2 J 

U NTIL the ’thirties of last century the o\erseas move- 
ment of Indians was negligible and only to adjacent 
areas xVfter the abolition in 183}. of slavery within the 
British Empire, an extensive demand foi Indian labour 
arose during the next seventy >cais m more distant areas 
Tins demand was met by recruitment on the indenture 
system (under agreements providing for a definite period, 
subject to repatriation) In this way large Indian com- 
munities were gradually built up m different parts of the 
world, and as thedabourers were followed in due course 
by an influx of traders, artisans, and professional men, 
these communities became mixed in their composition 
and tended to settle down permanently in the land of 
their adoption Apart from these primarily labour settle- 
ments, emigration of a more spontaneous type occuired 
to other regions, notably to the east coast of Africa The 
relations between all these Indian setders, the employers 
for whom labour was recruited, the native populations 
amongst whom they settled, and the European colonists 
with whom they were brought into contact, have raised 
difficult problems which have occupied the attention of 
the Indian and other local governments concerned ever 
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nnce the migratory movements began. During the first 
seventy years of the period thf questions which arose were 
mainly problems of recruitment, transport, wage and 
labour conditions terms of settlement and repatriation 
During the past thirty years the political, social, and civic 
disabilities of the settlers within certain areas have 
attracted most attention and have been a subject of 
peculiarly acute solicitude to the politically minded 
classes in India, who naturally resent any differentiation 
of treatment between their fellow countrymen and other 
subjects of His Majesty who are resident within the 
Empire 

Individual members of the central legislature have made 
it them business to watch the position closely, and the 
awakening of political interest has been very marked To 
the Servants of India Society I suggest that much of the 
credit is due, for, following upon the late Mr Gokhale 
who showed the keenest interest m and sympathy with the 
cause of the Indian m South Africa, very sterling work 
has been done by the present head of the Society, hlr 
Sastrn The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
founded in Bombay some years ago has also done good 
work in holding a watching brief and being ever ready 
to assist when called upon. 

According to the latest official reports 1 the number of 
Indians settled outside of India is roughly 2,400 000 of 
whom 800 000 arc m Ceylon 628 000 in Malaya 281000 
in Mauritius 279 000 in the West Indies (British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Jamaica) , 165 000 in South Africa (mainly 
Natal) 73 000 in Fiji and 69 000 in East Africa (mainly 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar) Many of 
these have been born m the country of their parents 
adoption and are therefore nationals for whom the 
India in 1930-3* (HALS.O 1931) p. 49- 
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respective countries arc responsible The total for the 
Empire is approximately, 2,300,000 and, since not more 
than 100,000 Indians aie lesident in foreign countries, 
the questions which ha\e arisen over Indian emigration 
ha\c been usuallv between units of the Bntish Empire 
The Government of India have a long and honourable 
record in the action they have taken since the earhest 
times, through legislation, commissions of inquiry, and 
negotiations with other Governments, to protect the in- 
terests of Indian emigrants The first Emigration Act 
of 1837, winch was applied originally to Mauritius and 
British Guiana, embodied regulations regarding recruit- 
ment, transport and determination of contracts During 
the next seventy years, as new demands arose or abuses 
came to light, there were frequent inquiries by deputed 
officers and commissions, emigration was extended or 
suspended according to the varying circumstances of 
different areas, including certain French and Dutch 
colomes, while the emigration law was amended and 
consolidated on several occasions, notably in 1864, 1883, 
and 1908 These Acts gave the Governor-General in 
Council extensive powers to interfere whenever the condi- 
tions of employment proved to be unsatisfactory The 
labour laws of the several colonies also provided for the 
protection and welfare of resident Indian labourers 
Despite all precautions, however, abuses grew up under 
the system of indentured labour which became more and 
more repugnant to educated India, and after an exhaus- 
tive examination the Indian Government in consultation 
with the Home Government abohshed the whole system 
with effect from 1916 They had previously in 1911 dis- 
continued the recruitment of Indian labour for Natal 
In these measures the Indian Government had the strong 
support of Indian public opinion, which was deeply 
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itirrcd by the difficulties of Indian settler* in South 
Africa, 

The position of Indiana in South Africa and Kenya 
formed the subject of a resolution which* was moved m 
February 1922 in the first Legislative Assembly constituted 
under the 1919 Act The grievances of their com 
patriots overseas created a common platform on which 
all sections of political India stood united In this year 
the Government of India took the further important step 
of bringing the emigration of all unskilled labour under 
their absolute control. Act VII of 1922 prohibits all such 
emigration except so far as permitted by notification of 
the Governor General in Council, previously approved 
by both Cham ber* of the central legislature. A Standing 
Emigration Committee composed of twelve members of 
the legislature has also been constituted to advise Govern- 
ment on all major questions These measures have 
exercised a liberalizing influence on the labour regula 
tions of those Colonies which still need Indian settler*. 
Under Act VII of 1922 emigration to Ceylon and Malaya 
has been legalized on conditions which protect the in 
teres ts of the emigrant labourer 
It will be clear that, *0 far as any fresh emigration of 
Indian labour is concerned the Indian public a* repre- 
sented in the legislature, hold* the key m it* own hand and 
can dictate its own terms The position is different with 
regard to the political and a vie rights of older settler*, 
some of whom have been in their adopted home* for 
generations. The grievance* and disabilities of Indian* 
in certain of the Dominions and Colonics haw been the 
subject of discussion for the last thirty >ears in the public 
press of India in the Indian legislature* at successive 
Imperial Conference* and m prolonged correspondence 
between the Government* concerned Although con 
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- siderable progress has been achieved, a final and satis- 
factory solution has not yet been attained in all cases 
The Indian case was put before the Imperial War Con- 
ferences of 1917, and 1918 by the late Lord Sinha, and on 
his motion a reciprocity resolution was generally accepted, 
which, while recognizing the right of each member of the 
British Commonwealth to control the composition of its 
own population by suitable immigration restrictions, con- 
ceded to Indians, as to other British subjects, the right of 
visit or temporary residence in other parts of the Empire 
for purposes of pleasure, commerce, or education, and 
also permitted Indians permanently domiciled m those 
parts to bring m their wives and families under certain 
conditions The principle of this resolution was re- 
affirmed at the Imperial Conference of 1921, which further 
recognized that there was ‘incongruity between the posi- 
tion of India as an equal member of the Empire and the 
existence of disabilities upon British Indians domiciled 
m some parts of the Empire’ The Conference was there- 
fore pi .opinion ‘that m the interests of the solidarity of 
the Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognized’. This weighty 
pronouncement was accepted by all members of the Con- 
ference except the representatives of South Africa, who 
pleaded exceptional circumstances The Indian repre- 
sentatives recorded their profound concern at the position 
of Indians m South Africa and hoped that further nego- 
tiations between the two Governments might lead to a 
more satisfactory position 

The case of South Africa is further considered below. 
Here it may be noted that after the 1921 Conference 
Mr Sastri was deputed in 1922 to visit Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia, and consult with the Dominion 
Governments regarding the position of Indian setders in 
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their territories Mr Sastn achieved remarkable success 
on hu ambassadorial visit, which directed sympathetic 
attention to certain Indian hi labilities greatly improved 
the general feeling betwen India and these Do minions 
and bore valuable fruit later The position was again 
considered at the Imperial Conference of 1923 and as a 
result of proposals made by the Indian representatives, 
a Colonies Committee was constituted by the Govern 
ment of India m March 1924 to confer with the Colonial 
Office and make representations on a variety of important 
questions affecting Indian interests, particularly in East 
Africa. 

The increase of status which Jndia has attained through 
her representation on the Imperial Conference and her 
membership of the League of Nations has been of very 
material advantage to her in pressing her claims for the 
just treatment of her nationals both within, the Empire 
and throughout the world. The onus has been placed 
heavily on those governments which have denied Cur 
treatment to the Indian elements m their population to 
justify their action in the eyes of the world 

The disabilities of the Indian cohwiunitics m South 
Africa and Kenya, which for many >ears caused great 
resentment in India, may now be considered in fuller 
detail 

The advent of the Indian to South Africa dates from 
i860 with the demand for labour in the sugar plantations 
of Natal. Emigration under indenture continued from 
that year with various vicissitudes till it was finally stopped 
m 1911 Traders later penetrated into the Transvaal 
and took part in the initial development of townships 
on the Rand. As the Indian settlers increased, the local 
governments became alarmed and began to adopt special 
measures for curtailing their settlements and restricting 
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their trading facilities Representations fiom the Indian 

Go\ eminent had little oi no, effect The trouble came to 

a head in the Ti aimaal, where Mr Gandhi in May 1907 

started his first passive icsistance movement to secure 

justice for Ins fellow countrymen Aftei a compromise in 

1 9 1 1 passive icsistance was given up, but the passing of 

the Immigrants Regulation Act m 1913 caused further 

trouble and was followed bv a second and moic extended 

¥ 

campaign of passive icsistance, which continued till 
General Smuts and Mr Gandhi reached an agreement 
in 191 {. The troubles had loused widespiead indignation 
in India, which was eloquently voiced by the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, m a pubhc speech in December 1913, as 
mentioned in Chapter XI 

In 1920 the Union Government appointed the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission to inquire into and report on certain 
matters affecting Asiatics in South Africa Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, representing the Indian Government, held a 
watching brief, and in his very full statement to the Com- 
mission dealt most effectively with the position and made 
valuable recommendations 

4 

In 1925 the introduction of the Areas Reservation Bill, 
which aimed at the segregation of Indians m Natal both 
for purposes of residence and trade, raised a fresh storm 
Resentment was again widespread in India, and Govern- 
ment was urged to take effective action The situation 
was, however, extremely delicate The Government of 
India had repeatedly urged on the Union Government 
the holding of a conference, and eventually m deference 
to their wishes the Umon Government agreed to receive 
a small deputation This deputation, which mcluded 
three Indians and one Englishman, proceeded to South 
Africa in November 1925 In face of many difficulties, 
the delegation was successful m its mission and m due 
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course gave valuable evidence before the Select Committee 
of the Union House of Representatives. In the end the 
Union Government agreed to the holding of a conference 
of representatives of the two Governments and the post 
ponement of further consideration of the Biif This wel 
come decision was received m India with feelings of 
thankfulness and relief. 

In September 1926 a deputation consisting of the 
Min ister of Mines and Industries and other members of 
the Union House of Assembly visited India at the mvitn 
tion of the Government to enable them to gam some idea 
of India 1 cultural and economic importance. The visit 
undoubtedly created a favourable impression The Round 
Table Conference, as it has been termed on the Indian 
problem in South Africa, met at Capetown m December 
1926 The Government of India were represented by 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah Member of the Viceroy^ 
Council, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Mr Sostn, Sir George 
Paddisou, Sir Thiroze Sethna, and the present writer, 
with Mr G S Bajpai as secretary The Union Prune 
Minister General Hertzog, opened the Conference, and 
Dr Malan, a Minister of the Union Government, after 
wards presided 

The discussions were conducted in an atmosphere of 
goodwill. An understanding was arrived at, commonly 
known as the Capetown agreement, the mam features of 
which were improved conditions m the existing scheme 
of assis ting emigration, an uplift clause dealing with the 
education of Indians and improved standards of living, 
and an arrangement for the appointment by the Govern 
ment of I ndia of on Agent in South Africa. It was also 
agreed by the Umon Government that no further action 
would be taken on the Areas Reservation Bill in order 
that the agreement might come into operation under 
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favourable auspices and have a fair trial Mr Gandhi 
described the agreement as an honourable compromise, 
and on the whole it was generally well received both in 
India and m South Africa In May 1927 Mr. Sastn was 
appomted Agent and held office until January 1929, 
when he was succeeded by Sir Kurina Reddi The 
agency has proved of great value on all sides and has 
helped to secure continuous and effective co-operation 
between the two Governments To help his fellow 
countrymen, Mr Sastn supported the appointment of a 
Commission on Indian Education in Natal, and the 
Government of India deputed two educationists whose 
recommendations have been of much assistance to the 
Commission To Mr Sastn’s efforts are due the founda- 
tion at Durban of the Sastn College, a combined high 
school and traimng institution, opened by the Governor- 
General of South Africa m October 1929 

The Capetown agreement was understood to be opera- 
tive for a penod of five years, and it came up for considera- 
tion J at* a conference held in January 1932, which was 
called by the Umon Government It had been agreed, 
at the request of thd Government of India, that a pend- 
ing measure, the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) 
Bill, should be discussed at the conference This Bill was 
framed on the recommendations of a Select Committee 
appomted m 1930 who had examined witnesses from both 
sides, including the acting Agent of the Government of 
India, Mr J D Tyson While the Bill purported to 
consolidate existing Acts, it appeared also to reintroduce 
segregation, much to the alarm of the Indian community 
all over the Umon Political opinion in India was again 
much perturbed and supported the growing opposition 
to the Bill among Indians in South Afhca The delegates 
representing India at the conference were led by Sir 
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FjuI 1 Husain, Member of the Viceroy’s Council, and 
included four members of the delegation of 19^6 as well 
as the Agent (Sir Kurina Rcddi) and Mrs Sarojnu Naidu 
The outcome of the Conference was a recommendation 
to continue the agreement with certain amendments. It 
was recognized that the agreement had exercised a power 
ful influence in fostering friendly relations between the 
two Governments. 

In the case of Kenya, while Indians have for centuries 
been established on the east coast of Africa and Zanzibar 
as traders, it was not until the building of the Uganda 
railway began in 1896 that labour was brought over from 
India in considerable numbers m their -wake came the 
petty trader to supply their many needs- With the corn 
plction of the work the labour was mostly returned to 
India, but the trader remained to aid m opening up the 
new country by supplying the wants of the native workers 
on the estates and elsewhere. There were also the needs 
of the artisan and other skilled labourers arriving from 
India to be looked after, and by degrees these ^rnall 
traders and shopkeepers prospered and became established 
in the townships which they helped to develop The evi 
deuce given before the Sanderson Committee in 1910 by 
Sir John Kirk, the great authority on Zanzibar showed the 
activity of British Indians on the cast coast He admitted 
that but for the Indians wc should not be there now It 
was entirely through bang in possession of the influence of 
these Indian merchants that we were enabled to build up 
the influence that eventually resulted in our position.' 

As development proceeded with the amvai ot unropean 
settlers, restrictions were by degrees imposed on Indians, 
including their exclusion from ownership of lands in the 
up Lands, and in the report of Professor Simpson the 
question was raised of segregation in Nairobi a suggestion 
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which gave rise to considerable alarm In 1919 an Eco- 
nomic Commission reported adversely to Indian interests; 
the report created indignation and exasperation both 
locally and in Jndia and brought things to a head The 
Government of India made a strong protest m their 
dispatch published m October 1920, setting forth the 
mam grounds of Indian complaint in regard to the 
electoral franchise, segregation, reservation of the high- 
lands, and proposed restrictions on immigration In 
July 1923 the British Government presented a White 
Paper to Parliament m which the principle was laid down 
that ‘the interests of the African native must be para- 
mount’. A communal franchise was adopted and provi- 
sion was made for eleven seats in the legislature for elected 
Europeans, five for elected Indians, one nominated Arab, 
one missionary representing the African natives, and a 
nominated official majority The pohcy of segregation 
was abandoned as between Europeans and Asiastics, but 
existing practice in regard to the highlands was main- 
tained* and a similar reservation of land of questionable 
utility was offered to Indians in the lowlands The publica- 
tion of the White Paper resulted in a boycott which caused 
considerable bitterness of feehng and suffering with no 
tangible results As an outcome of the White Paper adult 
suffrage on a communal basis was conferred upon Indians, 
and in 1925 five Indian members took them seats on the 
Council In spite of the good work of these five members, 
the Indian National Congress of East Africa later caused 
them resignation on the demand for a common roll, and 
decreed that no canditate should offer himself at the 
next elections The desire for a common electoral roll, 
even on a restricted franchise, is deep seated and is largely 
based on the sentiment which demands the equal recogni- 
tion of Indians as citizens of the Empire 


s 
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Two further inquiries, at which representative* of the 
Government of India were invited to appear, took place 
between 1937 and 1929, and iVere followed by the appoint 
ment at the end of 1930 of a Select Committee of both 
House* of Parliament to examine the whole question. 
Mr Sastn presented the Indian case before the Select 
Committee and their report was published in November 
1931 It maintained and explained the doctrine of the 
paramountcy of native interest* repeated the proposal* 
for the union or federation of the East Afric an Govern 
ment* under a High Commissioner or Governor General 
retained unimpaired the control of Hi s Majesty** Govern 
ment of the United Kingdom as necessary to hold the 
balance between the interests ot the widely di/fenng com 
mum ties concerned, opposed the setting up of an un 
official majority lit the Kenya Legislative Council, and 
continued the existing system of communal represen ta 
tion, though admitting that, if at some future date change* 
were made in the constitution, the desirability of intro- 
ducing a common roll should be re -examined vu|iout 
prejudice. The report of the Select Committee was 
referred to a conference of East Alb cab Governor*, and on 
their advice its recommendation* were generally accepted 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in his dispatch 
(Cmd 414.1) of 13 July 1933 These decisions, although 
they do not wholly satisfy Indian desires particularly in 
the matter of a common franchise, have in some respects 
allayed the misapprehension* that had amen 
Finally as regards Ceylon and Malaya, it may be 
mentioned that the Government of India have now in 
these areas Agent* who keep m close touch with labour 
and report on prevailing conditions, while at ports of 
embarkation there are emigration depot* with government 
official* m charge to ensure adherence to the regulations. 
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THE POLITICS OF THE INDIAN STATES, THE 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES, AND THE FEDERAL IDEA 

By SIR ROBERT ERSkINE HOLLAND, K.C.I.E., C.S.I , C V.O., 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW 

[Sir Robert Holland, of the Indian Civil Service, was employed m the 
Indian States during a considerable part of his thirty years’ service 
in India. He uas Agent to the Governor-General m Rajputana from 
1920 to 1925, and was a member of the Council of India from 1925 
to 1931 ] 

N EARLY one-half of the area of India (excluding 
Burma) is not Bntisfi territory. Hundreds of States 
and Estates, some veritable kingdoms, some covering but 
a few square miles, retained their separate existence and 
identity after the boundaries of British rule had been 
settled, but sooner or later every Ruler, whether Prince 
or Chieftain, rendered allegiance to the British Crown. 
From the point of view of political science, the position 
of the Indian States is ’unprecedented m history. Many 
of the States entered into treaties or other engagements 
with the Paramount Power, and these are still m full force 
as between the Crown and each contracting State. But 
generally speaking the relationship between the whole 
body of the States and the British Government is the out- 
come of an evolutionary process whose development must 
be traced, not merely through the varying formulas 
employed and conditions prescribed during successive 
treaty-making periods, but also m the pages of history 
which narrate the consolidation of British power and the 
gradual unification of India. 

The brief historical retrospect given m the second 
chapter of Modem India (1931) explains the diverse origin 
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and varying characteristics of the leading State* and 
groups of States and illustrate* their setting m the fabnc 
of the Indian Empire, 

Queen Victoria s Proclamation of 1858 ra effect guaxan 
teed to the States the measure of sovereignty which they 
severally possess in their internal affairs. As regards the 
nature and extent of this sovereignty the following extract 
from a minute by Sir Henry Maine may be quoted 

there any be found in India, every jhade and variety of *ovexagnty 
but t her e a only one independent sovereign — the British Governrnent, 
The mode or degree m winch sovereignty a distributed between the 
Bn mb Government and any Native State a mlway* a quation of far t 
which ha» to be separately decided m each case and to which no 
general rules apply € 

Each State to the extent to which it possesses sovereign 
powers manages ft* own internal affair*, making and 
administering laws, imposing and collecting taxes and, 
in many cases maintaining it* own army The State* can 
have no relation* with foreign Powers except through 
the British Government they share the obligation fon the 
co mm on defence of the Empire, and they are under a 
general responsibility for the good government of their 
territories and the welfare of their subject*. It is the duty 
of the Bntuh Government to preserve peace and good 
order throughout India, to protect the State* against 
foreign foes or domestic anarchy to preserve the dynasties 
of the Ruler* and to render them active jupport m the 
conduct of their administrations, so long as they arc loyal 
to the Crown and faithful m the fulfilment of their obhga 
tions For the proper discharge of these duties, it is in 
cumbent on the Crown to intervene at it* discretion in the 
internal affairs of the States with scrupulous respect for 
the provisions of treaties and engagements and with due 
regard to the peculiar setting and traditional custom* of 
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each principality. The relationship of the States with the 
Paramount Power lias undergone a marvellous change 
since the peuod of the ‘rim* fence pohc>’ treaties which, 
up to the >eai ,1813, marked the unwillingness of the East 
India Company to extend its responsibilities beyond its 
own territorial limits. The States have, to use a much 
quoted phrase, ‘become in fact pait and parcel of the 
Indian Empire with which their interests are identified 
and identical’ 

But the mtegial connexion of the States with the Empire 
consists not only in their relations to the British Crown 
but also m their growing interest m matters affecting then 
common fortunes vis-a-vis the British provinces, and in the 
political future of India as a whole 

It was formerly a commonplace of text-books that the 
Indian States were completely isolated from one another, 
the Government of India repiesenting them in their 
intercourse with each other as well as m international 
transactions. While the East India Company was com- 
peting* with other powers for dominion in India, it natur- 
ally desired to isolate its allies with a view to fiustrate 
enemy intrigues in’ friendly territory, to preclude com- 
binations which might develop dangerously, or quarrels 
which would prove ruinous to the Rulers and embarrassing 
to the Company This policy was expressed in engage- 
ments which are still in force m about fifty-five States, to 
the effect that the Ruler ‘shall abstain from interference 
in the affairs of any other State or Power, and shall have 
no communication or correspondence with any other 
State or Power except with the previous sanction and 
through the medium of the Governor-General in Council*. 

Soon after the Mutiny, Government began to realize 
that the rapid development of communications and the 
growing concern of the States m matters of common 
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and varying characteristics of the leading State* and 
groups of States and illustrates their setting in the fabric 
of the Indian Empire, 

Queen Victoria a Proclamation of 1858 m effect guaran 
teed to the States the measure of sovereignty which they 
severally possess in their internal affair*. A* regards the 
nature and extent of this sovereignty, the following extract 
from a minute by Sir Henry Maine may be quoted 

there may be found m India every abide and variety of aoverognty 
but t h ere u only one independent toveragn — the Bntith Government. 
The mode or degree m which aoverognty u distributed between the 
Britnh Government and any Native State a aiwmy* a question of fact 
which hai to be separately decided in each cate and to which no 
general rule* apply * 

Each State, to the extent to which it possesses sovereign 
power*, manages Its own internal affairs, making and 
administering law’s, imposing and collecting taxes and, 
in many cases maintaining its own army The States can 
have no relation* with foreign Power* except through 
the British Government they share the obligation for the 
common defence of the Empire and they arc under a 
general responsibility for the good government of their 
tern tone* and the welfare of their subjects It 1* the duty 
of the Bntish Go\ eminent to pre*erve peace and good 
order throughout India, to protect the State* against 
foreign foe* or domestic anarchy to preserve the dynasties 
of the Rulers, and to render them active support m the 
conduct of their administrations *0 long a* they arc lo>al 
to the Crown and faithful in the fulfilment of thar obliga 
turns. For the proper discharge of these duties, it is in 
cumbcnt on the Crown to intervene at its discretion m the 
internal affairs of the State*, with scrupulous respect for 
the provisions of treaties and engagements and with due 
regard to the peculiar setting and traditional customs of 
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each principality The lclationship of the States with the 
Paramount Power has undergone a marvellous change 
since the period of the him* fence policy’ treaties which, 
up to the year ,1813, maihed the unwillingness of the East 
India Company to extend its responsibilities beyond its 
own territorial limits. The States have, to use a much 
quoted phrase, ‘become in fact part and parcel of the 
Indian Empire with which their interests arc identified 
and identical’ 

But the integral connexion of the States with the Empire 
consists not only in their relations to the British Crown 
but also in their growing interest m matters affecting their 
common fortunes vis-a-vis the British provinces, and in the 
political future of India as a whole. 

It was formerly a commonplace of text-books that the 
Indian States were completely isolated from one another, 
the Government of India representing them in their 
intercourse with each other as well as in international 
transactions. While the East India Company was com- 
peting* with other powers for dominion in India, it natur- 
ally desired to isolate its allies with a view to frustrate 
enemy intrigues irf friendly territory, to preclude com- 
binations which might develop dangerously, or quarrels 
which would prove ruinous to the Rulers and embarrassing 
to the Company This pohey was expressed in engage- 
ments which are still m force in about fifty-five States, to 
the effect that the Ruler ‘shall abstain from interference 
in the affairs of any other State or Power, and shall have 
no communication or correspondence with any other 
State or Power except with the previous sanction and 
through the medium of the Governor-General m Council’. 

Soon after the Mutiny, Government began to realize 
that the rapid development of communications and the 
growing concern of the States m matters of common 
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interest to themselves and the British provinces had 
completely changed the relations of the States with each 
other and with the Paramount Power Lord Lytton, in 
1877, proposed to include eight of the Princes in a new 
consultative body, to be called Counsellors of the Em 
press’, but the Council never came into bang, and it was 
left to Lord Curzon to discover, after he had held a con 
ferencc of Rulers at Ajmer m 1904, not only that the idea 
of conference and co-operation was very agreeable to the 
Princes, but that, whether it were favoured by Govern 
ment or not, the practice would more and more prevail 
Lord Curzon, in advocating a scheme for a Council of 
Princes, said More and more do they feel that they are 
an object of genuine solicitude to the Government, and 
m their own spheres partners and allies in the admimstra 
Uoil More and ntorc do they welcome any reciprocal 
evidence of the confidence that wc claim to feel, and yearn 
for practical association in the carta and responsibilities 
as well as in the compliments and trappings of Empire/ 
Lord Curzon • scheme was not approved by the- hpmc 
Government, but his idea bore fruit In 1908 Lord 
Min to took the Princes into hu confidence by consulting 
them individually on the question of the growth of sedition 
m India, and Lord Hardinge, m 1913 and 1914, invited 
some of the Princes to confer with him at Lelhi on an 
educational matter of special interest to their order 
Lord Chelmsford, who instituted a system of annual con 
ference, notably widened the field of discussion In 
February 1918 he and Mr Montagu discussed informally 
with a committee of the Princes a draft scheme which 
they had prepared with the object of safeguarding the 
interests of the States and their Rulers when constitutional 
reforms were bang framed for British India, That scheme 
made it plain that the Pnnccs, besides desiring to ha\c a 
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voice in the counsels of the Government of India in matters 
of All-India interest or of common concern, were perturbed 
by the fear that the whole character of their relations with 
the British Government was being insensibly changed by 
the development of a body of political usage, based on 
precedents and rulings of the Political Department of the 
Government of India, which did not pay proper heed to 
their treaty rights and prerogatives. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Mon- 
tagu-Chclmsford report, His Majesty’s Government, in 
1920, called into being a permanent council of Princes, 
as an advisory and consultative body, under the title of 
‘Chamber of Princes’ (Narcndra Mandal). The inaugura- 
tion ceremony was performed by the Duke of Connaught 
in 1 92 1, and the Royal Proclamation then read marked 
formally the abandonment of the policy of isolation, since 
by it the Princes were summoned to take a larger share 
in the political development of India and were granted 
opportunities of ‘comparing experience, interchanging 
ideas, *and frammg mature and balanced conclusions on 
matters of common interest’. The States had already 
been admitted to the wider councils of the Empire, since 
a Prince was nominated to represent them on the Imperial 
War Cabinet and at the Imperial Conference, and to 
take part in the Peace Conference of 1919 Further, m 
order to allay the anxieties of the Prmces in regard to their 
treaty position, the political method and procedure of 
the Government of India were revised in certain respects 
on the lines suggested m the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
and provision was made, m particular, for the codification 
of political practice, within specified limits, in consultation 
with a standing committee of the Chamber 

It became apparent, however, that the Prmces were 
still dissatisfied and apprehensive While sympathizing 
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genuinely with the desire of British Indians to achieve 
some form of self government, they stood solid for the 
British connexion on which tfic maintenance of then- 
treaty rights seemed to depend, and they were anxious to 
inow whether, if British India achieved Dominion statui, 
the British Parliament could or would hand over to it the 
conduct of relations with the States Secondly, they were 
disquieted by the diatribes of British Indian agitators 
against autocratic rule, and felt it essential to obtain from 
the Briti sh Government such a definition of its paramount 
power of intervention m the affairs of the States as would 
not only remove their existing grievances but would 
safeguard their internal sovere^nty for ever under any 
new form of constitution that might be devised for British 
India or for India ai a whole. As a corollary to thu 
definition they desired an assurance that the Viceroy, as 
distinct from the Governor-General m Council should be 
the Grown 3 agent for the conduct of relations with the 
States Thirdly they desired that an inquiry should be 
held into the financial and economic relations between 
British India and the States with a view to affording the 
States relief from fiscal burdens ihovM to be inequitable, 
and in the hope that, when the amount of their proper 
contribution to the central exchequer had been duly 
ascertained no further subvention would be demanded 
from the States without their consent by any central 
Government, whatever its constituuonal form might be. 
They regarded such an inquiry as an essential prelude to 
any schemes whether for federal coalition or for organized 
consultation between the States and British India w 
matters of common concern. 

The Indian States Committee with Sir Harcourt Butler 
as chairman was appointed by the Secretary of State in 
1927 to consider these questions. Its report, issued m 
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1929, contained several important recommendations in 
the Princes’ favour, namely, (1) that the Princes should not 
be transferred without theif own agreement to a relation- 
ship with a new government m British India responsible 
to an India legislature; (n) that m future the Viceroy — not 
the Governor-General m Council — should be the agent 
for the Crown in all dealings with the Indian States, 
(m) that a remedy ought to be found for the States’ real 
and substantial grievance in regard to the incidence of 
customs duty, and (iv) that an expert committee, on which 
the Princes should be represented, should be appomted 
to inquire into the financial relations between the States 
and British India This committee, appointed m 1930, 
and known as ‘the fact finding committee’, collected 
material for determining, on the credit side, the value of 
any direct or indirect contributions 'made by the States 
to Imperial resources, and, on the debit side, the assessment 
of what their proportionate contribution for Imperial 
burdens should be The committee was unable to compute 
the; net value of areas* ceded by States in the past to the 
British Government, bht it elucidated, for the first time, 
the amount of customs duty accruing to central revenues 
from the consumption of imported articles m the States 
The first and second of the above recommendations were 
endorsed by the report of the Indian Statutory Commission 
which appeared in 1930 

The Princes were not in accord with all the conclusions 
of the Butler report, and they were particularly dis- 
appointed at the Butler Committee’s failure to define the 
Crown’s functions as Paramount Power clearly and 
positively on the basis of treaties and engagements, supple- 
mented only -by such usage and practice as might have 
been agreed to by the Rulers They were immensely 
fortified, however, by the Committee’s recognition of 
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genuinely with the desire of British Indians to achieve 
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from the States without their consent by any central 
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any schemes whether for federal coalition or for organized 
consultation between the States and Bntuh India in 
matters of common concern. 

The Indian States Committee with Sir Harcourt Butler 
as chairman was appointed by the Secretary of State in 
1927 to consider these questions. Its report, rnued in 
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appointed at the Butler Committee’s failure to define the 
Crown’s functions as Paramount Power clearly and 
positively on the basis of treaties and engagements, supple- 
mented only- by such usage and practice as might have 
been agreed to by the Rulers They were immensely 
fortified, however, by the Committee’s recognition of 
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several of thar most important contentions, and it was 
probably in consequence of this that thar delegation to 
the first Round Table Conference, m November 1930, 
made an electrifying announcement in favour of federation 
within the Empire. In the words of the Prune Minis ter 
‘The declaration of the Princes has revolutionised the 
situation has at once not only opened our vision, not 
only cheered our hearts, not only let us lift up our eyes 
and see a glowing horizon, but has simplified our duties 
The Princes have given a most substantial contribution 
in opening up the way to a really united federated India.’ 

But the delegation felt it necessary to qualify thar 
assent to the principle of federation by stipulations which 
may be stated m substance as follows 

I That the sovereignty, autonomy, and treaty or 
other rights of the* States should be safeguarded and 
maintained intact, subject only to such delegation of their 
powers to a federal Government as the Rulers might 
decide to make voluntarily by treaty with the Crown. 

II That entry into the federation should be at. .the 
discretion of each m dividual Statd. 

4 III That all matters affecting the Rulers personally or 
their dynasties should be reserved for decision by the 
Viceroy as agent of the British Crown 

The third stipulation superseded the Princes original 
proposal tha t the Viceroy should be the Crown s agent 
for the conduct of all relations with the States, a scheme 
which must have proved incompatible with any federal 
plan 

The Chamber of Princes at the meeting in March 1931 

’"irscd the action taken by its representatives, and 
them further to carry on negotiations with 
to the interests of the States, and subject to 
nd ratification by the Chamber 
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and each individual State’. Some Princes, however, 
doubted the existence of a true federal spirit in India; they 
feared that the British provinces and the States, owing to 
the disparity of their political traditions and ideals, could 
not be associated federally without disproportionate sacri- 
fice by the Rulers, and they therefore advocated, as a safer 
alternative, a union of the States alone in relationship 
with the Crown. 

When the delegates gathered for the opening of the 
second session of the Round Table Conference in Sep- 
tember 1931 there was a general conviction that the 
solution of India’s constitutional problem must be sought 
through a federation of provinces and States, but it was 
realized that the co-operation of the States could only be 
secured upon terms which would conserve their integrity 
and safeguard the sovereign rights of the Rulers. Dis- 
cussions in the Federal Structure Committee during the 
first session had shown that each of the stipulations made 
by the Princes opened upon a labyrinth of difficulties, 
and proceedings of the Committee during the second 
session revealed the magnitude of the issues involved and 
their extreme complexity 

, In order to find a clue to the tangle, it is necessary to try 
and interpret the point of view of an Indian Ruler Four 
loyalties strive for the mastery of his soul First, his loyalty 
to the Crown, which is a very real and forceful inspiration 
since, apart from treaty obligations, it is a personal 
sentiment, with a religious basis This bids the Ruler 
support the federal idea, partly because it is the constitu- 
tional scheme favoured by the British Government, and 
partly because it seems to afford the surest means of check- 
mating the revolutionary and separatist movement in 
India. It also constrains him, however, to scrutinize 
rigorously every detail of the proposed federal structure 
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mating the revolutionary and separatist movement in 
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rigorously every detail of the proposed federal structure 
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so as to ensure that the sacred hub of Empire and the rupre 
macy of the Crown may not be weakened or imperilled 
in any way In the words tff the Maharaja of Patiala 
‘We feel that under the new constitutional arrange- 
ment to which His Majesty’* Government 11 pledged, we 
cannot effectively discharge our obligations to the Crown 
under our treaties unless we become partners in the 
Greater India architecture now bong designed with 
proper safeguards suited to our special conditions. Many 
public utterances by the Princes illustrate their determina 
don to mai n t a in the British connexion. 

The Ruler’* second loyalty is to India, a nation As a 
fervent patriot he must do all in his power to help his 
country to achieve the status of a self-governing Dominion. 
The mere idea that the States might be obstacles m the 
way of Indian constitutional advance is abhorrent to him 
he knows that every safeguard and guarantee that he 
desires to have embodied in the federal scheme must 
ultimately be tested by one criterion, namely whether or 
not it will render the unification of India impracticable 
and he will explore every possible avenue w order to avoid 
the frustration of ambitions which ate common to the 
States as well as to British India. 

The Ruler’s third loyalty is to his throne his State, and 
his people. Through his relation with the Crown his 
dynasty is secure, his country is protected from foes, his 
sovereign rights whatever they may be, arc guaranteed, 
and the interests of his State and people are respected. 
The Ruler feels it to be his duty perhaps his paramount 
duty to hand on untarnished to his successor the sacred 
trust which has come down to him from his ancestors 
He now knows that the British Government will not 
transfer him without his consent to a Government m 
India responsible to the legislature, and he will not be 
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tempted from the shelter of his British treaties and en- 
gagements unless he can feel assured that his nghts will be 
fully safeguarded under the new order of things More- 
over, qmte apart from the question of federation, he is 
deeply concerned that the conditions of intervention by 
the Crown should be definitely enunciated Some Rulers 
further hold that, if the States are to throw in their lot 
with British India, such definition will be of vital import 
for the safeguarding of their autonomy They trust that if 
the British Government will not make the concessions spon- 
taneously, it may be ehcited perforce during the process 
of federation and treaty making 

The Ruler’s fourth loyalty is to his order In scrutinizing 
the terms offered for entry into the federation, he must 
satisfy himself, not merely that they are appropriate to the 
particular conditions of his own State, but also that they 
are fair and reasonable- from the point of view of his 
brother Rulers If the federal experiment is to succeed, it 
must attract within its orbit not only the 109 States which 
are m’embers of the Chamber of Princes m their own right, 
but also the numerous so-called ‘smaller States’ whose 
adhesion presents problems of pecuhar difficulty As the 
>Maharaja of Bikaner said 

‘The interests of the smaller States are the interests, generally- 
speaking, of all the States, their welfare and contmued existence is 
our most zealous care, their sovereign rights and privileges it is also 
the duty of us, constituting the bigger States, equally faithfully to 
safeguard, as it is also our duty to further the legitimate aspirations 
of such smaller States, and sympathetically to consider and support 
their reasonable demands ’ 

In the hght of the Princes’ sentiments and responsibilities 
the three stipulations which they have made assume grave 
importance They will now be examined severally 

It is acknowledged m stipulation I that if the Rulers 
enter a federation it will be mcumbent upon them, by 
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treaty with the Crown, to delegate power* to the federal 
Government in certain matter* concerning their State*, 
But before they decide to do this, they naturally want to 
know (i) what share they will have in the governance of 
India under the new order of thing* (2) on what line* 
the special financial problems which they raised before 
the Butler Committee will be settled, (3) what power* 
they will be required to cede, and (4) what guarantee 
there will be for the observance of the term* of the pact 
by British India, the more powerful partner 
The answer to the first question depends primarily 
upon the representation to be accorded to the States in 
the federal legislature. The first session of the Round 
Table Conference premised that the legislature would be 
bicameral in form. But many of the Pnnccs, when they 
gave their adherence to the federal scheme, contemplated 
that the federal body would be unicameral, and that 
their delegate* to it would be nominated by themselves 
or their Governments If an essentially democratic Lower 
Chamber were the predominant partner m the federal 
constitution, their States would be increasingly exposed 
to influences irreconcilable with their traditional tyitcms 
of government, and in particular, their participation in, 
such a Chamber must necessarily raise the inconvenient 
question whether the State* representative* ought not to 
be elected by the vote* of the people, instead of being 
nominated by the Ruler* 

On the assumption, however, that the federal Iegu 
laturc must be bicameral, the Pnnccs delegation pressed, 
du ring the second session of the Conference, that the two 
Cham ben should have identical power* and co-ordinate 
authority, a joint session being convened to decide case* 
of difference, and it also urged that the States should 
be allotted half the seats in an Upper Chamber of 250 
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members, 1 and one-tliird of the seats in a Lower Chamber 
of 400 members. The third report of the Federal Structure 
Committee recommended 'an Upper Chamber of 200 
members with.an allotment of 80 seats for the States, and 
a Lower Chamber of 300 with an allotment of approxi- 
mately 100 scats for the States. This divergence from the 
Princes’ claims as regards the Upper Chamber was a 
serious matter from their point of view, partly because an 
important question of principle, namely, whether the 
States as one of the two great federating elements should 
have equal representation with the provinces of British 
India, was decided against them, and partly because, if 
the States’ quota of membership were fixed at a figure 
below 125, it would be difficult to effect such an apportion- 
ment of seats as would sadsfy the legidmatc claims of the 
smaller States. * 

As regards appordonment of seats, the issue is as follows. 
The Butler Committee’s report alluded to three classes 
of States, namely (a) the 109 States the Rulers of which 
are, members of the Chamber of Princes in their own 
right, 2 ( b ) the 126 States represented in the Chamber of 
Princes by 12 elected members, and (r) the remaimng 
327 Estates, &c. Some of the Princes are in favour of 
taking this classification as a guide in distributing the 
States’ quota, and it would seem to be an invidious matter 
to exclude from individual representation m the Upper 
Chamber States which already possess it m the Narendra 
Mandal. Many other States, however, and especially the 
so-called smaller States, oppose the suggestion on the 
ground that the system of representation m the Chamber 

1 Some members of the delegation desired that the Upper Chamber 
should be a smaller and more compact body* 

3 Ruling Princes who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of eleven guns or 
over, together with other Rulers of States who, having a similar salute of 
nine guns, exercise full or practically full internal powers 
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of Princes, based ai it is on minimum gun salutes and the 
internal power* of a Ruler, was an expedient devued to 
facilitate the constitution of k special consultative body, 
that Government never intended to use it>as a criterion 
for assessing the importance of States, 1 that such a classi 
fication or any classification based on salutes according 
to the list of precedence is unsound and misleading, since 
it takes no account of the history population, area, and 
revenue of a State, or the nature of its administration 
and finally that the principle of one State one vote is 
unfair to the larger as well as to the smaller States Alter 
native proposals have been made for distributing the 
States* quota (a) on a population bans, with a conjoint 
sacrifice of 6 or 8 scats by the larger States in favour of the 
smaller and ( b ) on a classification by the salute list, with 
'waghtage for larger States or on special grounds. Each 
of these schemes has its peculiar disadvantages. The 
Federal Structure Committee suggested m thar report 
that, if the Rulers failed to arrive at an agreement on the 
subject within a prescribed period*, an impartial tnbqnal 
should be set up by His Majesty*! Government to advise 
as to the determination of the matter The decision, 
whatever it may be, is likely to be an important factor 
in determining the adherence of m dividual State* to the 
federation. 

On the subject of the respective functions of the two 
Chambers, the States* ddegauon failed to carry thar 
point that the principle of equality of powers should apply 
also to the voting of supply a very crucial matter in view 
of the States inferiority of representation in the Lower 
Chamber 

Two other points relating to the federal legislature arc 

1 s« Lord Cbdmrford * * perch at the Pnoco Cuilcmw; ia Jumury 
IQJ9, quoted at p, 139 of Cmd, 3997 cf lQja 
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a source of anxiety to the Princes. Tiie first, alluded to 
above, conccins the method of selection of the States’ 
' representatives in the Lower Chamber, and the second 
concerns a proposal that, in the event of a considerable 
number of States holding back Horn the federation at 
the outset, the voting strength of those joining should be 
temporarily augmented pending further accessions The 
Committee thought it prcmatuic to offer any suggestion 
as regards the second point, and, as regards the first, the 
report said that ‘the Committee as a whole arc prepared 
to leave this matter to the judgement of the States’ The 
proceedings of the second session show, however, that 
both matters are very controversial, and powerful in- 
fluences will certainly lie employed to secure that the 
States’ representadves in the Lower Chamber shall be 
elected by the people. There is a strong fechng in British 
India that responsible government under a federal system 
should not be watered down by the lack of responsible 
government within the territory of the Princes 
J.n order to elude these and other difficulties, some of 
the Princes proposed that, as a preliminary step, all the 
States should entef a confederation through the Chamber 
,of Princes which, ‘enlarged and constitutionalized’, would 
then be an electoral college for selecting the States’ repre- 
sentatives to the federal legislature The scheme, which 
was developed and clearly expounded by H H the 
Maharaj-Rana ofDholpur, gained a good deal of support; 
but it was not adopted by the Princes’ delegation, and did 
not appear to commend itself to the British Indian repre- 
sentatives at the second session The Viceroy discussed 
federation problems with the States’ representatives at 
Simla, in September 1932, and it was announced that 
‘the question of the future composition of the federal 
legislature would require further detailed consideration’, 

T 
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It u dear that no bans for agreement had then been 
found 

When the issues arising- out of the structure and compo- 
sition of the federal legislature are settled the nature of 
the federal executive, the share in it to be accorded to the 
States, and its relationship with the legislature will have 
to be decided The Conference did not reach a stage at 
which these points could be discussed effectively, but their 
decision will materially affect the Prrnces views on the 
subject of federation 

The second question relating to the settlement of the 
special financial problems is answered, so far as it can 
be answered at the present stage, by the report of the 
Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial), Cmd. 4103, 
published m July 1932 The Committee recommend that 
some of the Rulers* claims should be conceded, but the 
report as a whole offers much food for thought, both for 
the States collectively and individually and for British 
India. British Indian opinion may strain at the probable 
net result of the Committee s proposals, namely that the 
Indian States should eventually benefit to the tune of 
about ten million rupees 1 per annum at the expense of 
federal resources, while the federal Government will be 
unable to tax the States directly, without their consent. 
The report did not deal with the question of direct con 
tn buttons by the States to the federal Government, aj this 
was not within the Committee s terras of reference. 

As regards the third question, the cession of powers by 
the Rulers to the federation will depend on the principles 
of federal taxation the distribution of legislative powers 
between the federal and other legislatures and the con 
stttutton of the federal Court. It would be premature to 

1 Thi, figure i» liable to be cotukbrably reduced by ihe propo»eU rct-UT 
oq account of prhflcjd and imniumik* ayojcd by the entenns Suto, 
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discuss here the complicated and difficult problems arising 
out of these issues 

Then, turning to the fourth question, as regards the 
observance of t the terms of the federal constitution by 
British India, it is clear that, when once federation is 
accomplished, the Slates would not be entitled to call 
upon the Paramount Power for special protection in 
regard to any matter withm the federal field, that is to say, 
in regard to which they have ceded powers to the federal 
Government The preservation of their rights within this 
field must depend upon the amount of influence that the 
States may be able to c\cit upon the conduct of the 
federal administration, and upon the integrity and wisdom 
of the federal Court whidh is to intci pret and safeguard 
the constitution Many issues of importance to the States 
are likely to arise within the federal afield winch are not 
justiciable by any Court 

If the Pnnces are satisfied as regards the four questions 
discussed above, they must next feel assured that federation 
will not involve diminution of their sovereign and other 
rights in matters outside the federal field. As regards such 
matters, His Majesty’s Government has declared that 
‘The connection of the States with the Federation will 
remain subject to the basic principle that, m regard to all 
matters not ceded by them to the Federation, their relations 
will be with the Crown acting through the agency of the 
Viceroy’ 1 It was m the hope of reducing this assurance 
to more precise terms that, as mentioned above, some 
Rulers have laid particular stress on the need for obtaining 
a definition of paramountcy as a preliminary to federation. 
It appears, however, from the account of the discussions 
held at Simla m September 1932, that the representatives . 
of the larger States present there took the view that a 
1 See Cmd 3778 of 1931, p 506 
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Thu figure t* liable to be cotmdcrably reduced by the pcopt»cd rcl-olT 
oa account of prhiksej and tmmuniuci enjoyed by the to tern* State*. 
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definition and delimitation of paraxnountcy outside the 
federal field would be impracticable and against the 
interests of the States, mas touch as having regard to 
the circumstances they could not afford to weaken the 
authority of the Crown through a reciprocal compact. 
It is beyond question that every limitation of the Crown's 
discretion to intervene in matters affecting the exercise 
of the Rulers sovereignty will narrow also the field within 
which they can hope for support against encroachment 
on their autonomy and treaty rights m matters not ceded 
by them to the federal Government It must be expected 
that federation will stimulate agitation m the States, 
impelling the Rulers m the direction of changes which 
they may think premature or undesirable, such as the 
democratization of their systems of government, the grant 
of federal citizenship and fundamental nghti to their 
subjects, the election by vote of States representatives m 
the federal legislature, the linking up of the States Courts 
with the federal judiciary, and the abolition of existing 
regulations as regards the press freedom of ipeechj and 
the exclusion of political agitators. Movements m support 
of these and other reforms have been fostered by indivi 
duals and bodies claiming to speak on behalf of Indian 
States subjects, but the Princes deny that such agitation 
possesses any rpontancity or vitakt) They hold to 
assurances which they have reemv ed from Viceroys in the 
past, that the time and place and manner of change, if 
change is to come about in their States is in their hands. 

The Princes passed a resolution on the subject of csscn 
Hal reforms at the meeting in 1938 m the following terms 
that it is important for the future wellbeing of the States 
that they should carefully review thar administrations 
with a view to inaugurate, where not already existing, 
measures inch as the following*— (a) a definite code oflaw 
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guaranteeing liberty of person and safety of property, 
administered by a judiciary independent of the executive, 
and ( b ) the settlement, upon a reasonable basis, of the 
purely personal expenditure of the Ruler, as distinguished 
from the pubhc charges of administration 5 Measures 
of this nature have already been brought into effect in 
some States 

Representative institutions or consultative councils have 
been called into bemg by some Rulers, but even where 
they do not yet exist the system of administration cannot 
be characterized as irresponsible autocracy, because the 
Ruler is responsive m a remarkable degree to the needs 
and sentiments of his people He is bound by traditions 
and customs which circumscribe his actions, his functions 
and rights are laid down by immemorial usage, and his 
conduct (apart from the implications bf paramountcy) has 
to be regulated by religious and social sanctions, as well 
as by moral precepts Through his inherited knowledge 
and capacity, and his long association with the people, 
he .15 “able to diagnose" them needs and is constrained to 
respond m the mam to* them wishes The people, nobles 
as well as subjects/ are, generally speaking, inspired by a 
genuine sentiment of loyalty to them ruler, and this is the 
surest foundation for ordered government m India The 
Princes have to take into particular account the suscepti- 
bilities and changing outlook of them great nobles, upon 
whose loyalty and content the stability of them thrones so 
largely depends 

The Princes are convinced that it is their duty to pre- 
serve their traditional systems of government, even though 
ringed round by democratic provinces, and they must 
consider anxiously whether, after they have entered a 
federation, then residuary relations with the Paramount 
Power will be such as to ensure for them States the support 
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and protection which they will need in the extra federal 
field in order that their autonomy and treaty rights may 
be safeguarded m other wonls, whether stipulation I will 
be complied with 

As regards stipulation II that entry into the federation 
should be at the discretion of each individual State, the 
Princes have made it abundandy plain that each Ruler 
has an individual right to decide whether he will enter 
a federation or not, and he will not he in a position to 
exercise that right until the federal picture is complete 
so that he may estimate how his State will fare under the 
sche m e. In the circumstances, every one who believes in 
federation as ^ solution for I mb a i problem must pay a 
tribute of admiration and respect to those Pnnces who 
have laboured -with undaunted patience and inexhaustible 
tact to get the picture set upon the canvas. The Rulers 
have no doubt realized that it will not be possible 
for each individual State to preserve discretion as to the 
terms upon which it will enter a federation The power* 
of the federal legislature and executive must be uniform 
throughout the federal area, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary for all the States which deadc to adhere to the 
scheme to enter upon the some platform, that is to say/ 
upon terms which will generally be identical for them 
all The susceptibilities of the smaller States need to 
be specially considered, because, apart from the question 
of the apportionment of representation in the legislature, 
they fear that federation may entail a larger sacrifice of 
sovereign rights in their case than in the case of their 
more powerful brethren. The Pnnces leaders ha\c a 
keen appreciation of the needs of every section of their 
order, and they have laboured incessantly to preserve a 
united front. 

Stipulation HI requires that all matters affecting the 
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Rulers personally, or their dynasties, should be reserved 
for decision by the Viceroy as agent of the British Crown. 
It is uncertain whether the Princes still regard a definition 
of paramountcy as necessary for the proper maintenance 
of their relations with the Crown m these matters If the 
views recently expressed by certain Princes at Simla on 
the subject of defining paramountcy do not apply to 
this aspect of it, the question will then inevitably arise 
whether a Ruler can ever hope to place himself beyond 
the scope of intervention by any other means than through 
the establishment of a system of government responsible* 
to the people, whether the Paramount Power’s faculty of 
, intervention is not the surest safeguard against wanton 
agitation for the abohtioh of princely rule in a State; and 
whether the exercise of that faculty by the Viceroy can 
ever be subjected to precise limitations without gravely 
endangering the relations of the States with the Crown 
Much learning and eloquence have been employed in 
expoundmg the origin, legal significance, and content of 
paramountcy, but although practice and usage under 
various heads have been, and will continue to be, clarified 
and formulated through codification, it is unlikely that 
any comprehensive and rigid definition of paramountcy 
will ever be achieved, because the bond between the 
States and the Crown is organic, having its roots in mutual 
confidence and partnership m affairs of the Empire 
Friction must manifest itself at times, but it is a domestic 
affair and can best be removed by the application of 
common sense, by wise and sympathetic alterations in the 
technique and machinery of political relations, and by 
strict adherence to the principles of justice m all dealings 
with the States It is probable that the misgivings which 
some of the Princes feel at the moment on the subject of 
the exercise of paramountcy would be greatly reheved if. 
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and protection which they will need in the extra federal 
field, in order that their autonomy and treaty right* may 
be safeguarded, in other words, whether stipulation I will 
be complied with. 

As regards stipulation II, that entry into the federation 
should be at the discretion of each individual State, the 
Princes have made it abundandy plain that each Ruler 
has an individual right to decide whether he will enter 
a federation or not, and he wifi not be m a position to 
exercise that right until the federal picture is complete 
so that he may esti m ate how his State will fare under the 
scheme. In the circumstances, every one who believes m 
federation as d solution for Inch a s problem must pay a 
tribute of admiration and respect to those Pnnces who 
have laboured with undaunted patience and inexhaustible 
tact to get the picture set upon the canvas. The Rulers 
have no doubt realized that it will not he posohle 
for each individual State to preserve discretion as to the 
terms upon which it will enter a federation. The powers 
of the federal legislature and executive must be uniform 
throughout the federal area, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary for all the States which decide to adhere to the 
scheme to enter upon the same platform, that is to say/ 
upon terms which will generally be identical for them 
all. The susceptibilities of the smaller States need to 
be specially considered, because, apart from the question 
of the apportionment of representation in the legislature, 
they fear that federation may entail a larger sacrifice of 
sovereign rights in their case than in the case of their 
more powerful brethren. The Pnnces leaden have a 
keen appreciation of the needs of every section of thar 
order, and they have laboured incessantly to preserve a 
united front. 

Stipulation III requires that all matters affecting the 
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Rulers personally, or their dynasties, should be reserved 
for decision by the Viceroy as agent of the British Crown. 
It is uncertain whether the Princes still regard a definition 
of paramountcy as necessary for the proper maintenance 
of their relations with the Crown in these matters If the 
views recently expressed by certain Princes at Simla on 
the subject of defining paramountcy do not apply to 
this aspect of it, the question will then inevitably arise 
whether a Ruler can ever hope to place himself beyond 
the scope of intervention by any other means than through 
the establishment of a system of government responsible* 
to the people, whether the Paramount Power’s faculty of 
intervention is not the surest safeguard against wanton 
agitation for the abohtioh of princely rule m a State; and 
whether the exercise of that faculty by the Viceroy can 
ever be subjected to precise limitations without gravely 
endangenng the relations of the States with the Crown. 

Much learmng and eloquence have been employed in 
expounding the origin, legal significance, and content of 
paramountcy, but although practice and usage under 
various heads have been, and will continue to be, clarified 
and formulated through codification, it is unlikely that 
any comprehensive and rigid definition of paramountcy 
will ever be achieved, because the bond between the 
States and the Crown is organic, having its roots in mutual 
confidence and partnership m affairs of the Empire 
Friction must manifest itself at times, but it is a domestic 
affair and can best be removed by the application of 
common sense, by wise and sympathetic alterations m the 
technique and machinery of political relations, and by 
strict adherence to the principles of justice m all dealings 
with the States It is probable that the misgivings which 
some of the Princes feel at the moment on the subject of 
the exercise of paramountcy would be greatly relieved if, 
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as recommended by the Butler Committee, some really 
satisfactory system could be devised for obtaining an 
exhaustive and judicial inquiry into disputes m which 
the States are parti ej particularly in enjea where the 
Crown itself is mvolved 

Finally, it is certain that, whether in respect of para 
mountcy or any of the other great issues that are mvoh cd 
m federation, the constitution that will unite and rule 
India will not be shaped so as to tally with legal theories 
or the doctrines of political science. Just as in France, 
in 1815 the allies entered the gates of Pans while the 
Chamber of Deputies was engaged m discussing and voting 
on the articles of the constitution, so in India, outside the 
arena of verbal conflict, the gfeat forces which shape 
the fate of nations and empires arc gathering inexorably 



Chapter XV 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ROUND TABLE AND THE 
LONDON CONFERENCES OF 1930 AND 1931 

By THE MOST HON THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND, P.C., 

G.C S I., C.C I E. 

(The Marquess of Zetland, as the Earl of Ronaldshay, travelled 
extensively m India and the Near and Far Last He sat in the House 
of Commons from 1907 to 1 cj 1 G and was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in India, 19 12—1 1 He served os 
Governor of Bengal for five years from 1917 He was a member of 
the Round Tabic Conferences which sat in London in 1930 and 1931, 
and has written the biography of Lord Curzon of Kedleston as well 
as numerous works relating to India Among public posts which he 
has held arc the Presidentships of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Royal Asiatic Society ] , 

T HE first definite and authoritative proposal for a 
Round Table Conference on the Indian constitutional 
issue was put forward by Sir John Simon in a letter dated 
16 October 1929, to ML MacDonald, then Prime Minister 
in the Labour Govemfnent, though before that date the 
idea of a ‘Round Table’ had been mooted m India. By 
fhat tune Sir John Simon and his colleagues on the Com- 
mission appointed under the Act of 1919 had been at 
work on their investigations for more than eighteen 
months, and as they probed steadily deeper into the com- 
plexities of the problem with which they found themselves 
confronted, they had been driven to the conclusion that 
no final solution of it was possible which did not take into 
account the existence of the Indian States He asked, 
therefore, on behalf of the Commission, whether His 
Majesty’s Government would approve of such an inter- 
pretation of their terms of reference as would enable them 
to examine the methods by which the future relationship 
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between the Indian States and the provinces of British 
India might be adjusted. He explained that, if this were 
conceded, some revision of the*arrangemcnU contemplated 
after the issue of their report would be necessary; and in 
order that the States might be consulted he suggested the 
summoning of some sort of Conference* at which His 
Majesty’s Government might meet ‘both representatives 
of British India and representatives of the States for the 
purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment for the fin al proposals which it would later be the 
duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parlia 
ment To both of these proposals the Prune Minister 
cordially assented. 

The Conference which eventuidlv assembled in London 
m the autumn of 1930 differed somewhat m form from the 
model sketched by Sir John Simon in his letter to the 
Prime Minister Conditions affecting the development of 
the plan were far from static, and both in India and in 
Great Bn tarn influences were at work which played an 
important part m giving to the Codfercncc the form *dpch 
it ul tima tely took. Paradoxically, “it was the action of the 
Indian Nationalists which tended to restrict, during its 
earlier stages, its representative character, and the in 
fluence of the Conservative and Liberal parties in Great 
Bntain which resulted in extending it A bnef reference 
to the reactions caused m India and in England by the 
publication of Sir John Simon s letter will serve to make 
this clear 

In India the idea of a conference on the comutuUonal 
problem had been canvassed from tunc to time for many 
years past It might have been supposed, therefore, dial 
the offer of a conference before action was taken on the 
forthcoming recommendations of Sir John Simon s Com 
mission would have been welcomed by all sections of 
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opinion in India. The more extreme exponents of Indian 
nationalism, however, failed to grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity which was being offered them of taking advantage 
of the well-known genius of the English people for com- 
promise. It will be recalled that m December 1929, under 
the influence of Mr Gandhi, the leading spirits of the 
Indian National Congress rejected the offer to participate 
extended to them by Lord Irwin and emphasized their 
rejection of it by passing resolutions at Lahore claiming 
complete independence, declaring a boycott of the exist- 
ing legislatures, and empowering the All-India Congress 
Committee to launch a programme of civil disobedience 
at such time as it thought fit The temper of those con- 
stituting the left wing of the Congress at this time is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that it was only in face 
of strong opposition and by a small majority that a resolu- 
tion was carried condemning the attempt which had been 
made on the lives of the Viceroy and Lady Irwin only a 
few days earlier Any, hope which there might still have 
beeii of finding a bridge from the folly of Lahore back to 
the path of sanity \yas shattered not long afterwards by the 
launching of the civil disobedience campaign which threw 
‘the country mto turmoil during the summer of 1930, and 
it was not, consequently, .until the second session of the 
Round Table Conference m the autumn of 1931, following 
upon the suspension of the civil disobedience movement in 
accordance with the agreement reached between Lord 
Irwin and Mr. Gandhi m the spring of that year, that Mr. 
Gandhi attended as the sole representative of Congress 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
m other capacities jomed the delegates from India at the 
Conference table 

That is not to say, of course, that the Conference was not, 
even in its earlier stages, fully representative of the different 
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communities of India and, with the exception of the more 
extreme form of nationalism associated with the Congress, 
of the many interests, racial, social, and political, of the 
Indian continent. It is desirable to lay stress upon this be- 
cause at a late stage, even after the Congress itself was 
represented at the Conference, Mr Gandhi attempted to 
place the blame for his failure to effect a settlement of 
the co mm u n al question on the alleged unrepresentative 
character of the Indian delegation. *Thc causes of failure , 
he asserted Svere inherent in. the composition of the Indian 
delegation. We are almost all not elected representatives 
of the parties or groups whom we are presumed to repre 
sent we are here by nomination of the Government Nor 
are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for an 
agreed solution to be found here The fallacy underlying 
this contention was effectively exposed by Dr Ambcdkar, 
who at once produced proof of hi* right to speak for the 
depressed classes, and by the late Sir Muhammad Shah, 
who pointed out that the leaders of all the recognized 
political parties m India were present at the ConfcTtucc, 
and that though they might not be, in actual fact the 
elected representatives of these bodies, they had neverthe 
less been selected only after consultation with the working 
committees of the various organizations concerned 
Let 11s now turn for a moment to events in England The 
influences at work behind the scenes which eventually 
gave to the Ilntuh delegation a far more representative 
character than had at first been contemplated were of 
a different land. Sit John. Simon's original proposal had 
been that the British Government should meet delegates 
from British India and from the Indian States, not neecs 
sanly together for discussion. It so happened flat the 
Government at the time was drawn from a party which 
was in an actual minority in the House of Commons, 
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and to a group of persons who had viewed with varying 
feelings the decision to hold a Conference, but who had 
this in common, that they had all been associated in one 
way or another with British rule in India, it seemed that 
it would be better from every point of view if all three 
political parties m England were represented at the Con- 
ference table It was held, with some reason, that if the 
settlement of the Indian problem was to possess the ele- 
ments of permanency, it must be, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, a national and not a party settlement. 
Representations in this sense were made to the Prime 
Munster through the party leaders, with the result that all 
three parties were represented on the British delegation. 

With the stage thus set and the cast chosen, the question 
of procedure became a matter for serious consideration 
Were decisions to be taken by vote ^ Pn view of the relative 
numerical insignificance of the British delegations, it was 
obvious that such a course was impracticable, and smce 
the Conference was not a constituent body charged with 
the 'task of drafting a constitution, but a gathering of 
Indians and Englishmen called mto consultation with the 
object of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree- 
.ment on the proposals which the Government would 
eventually have to lay before Parliament, it was decided 
that the general sense o£ the Conference on the mam 
issues which came before it should be ascertained and 
noted. This bemg the position, it will be seen that the most 
that could be expected from the deliberations of the Con- 
ference would be a general consensus of opinion on ques- 
tions of principle And it will clear the ground for a con- 
sideration of the claims and counter-claims which had to 
be met before any general agreement was reached, if I 
sum up now m the broadest possible outline the conclusions 
at which the Conference arrived 
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Of the first importance was the conclusion that the 
future constitution of India must be so framed a» to cm 
brace the Indian States as well as British Indm What the 
Conference pictured was a pyramid the base of which was 
to consist of the provinces of British India on the one hand 
and the Indian States on the other On this base was to be 
erected a federal legislature composed of representatives 
of British India and of the Indian States with a federal 
executive responsible to it m the same sense that the 
Cabinet in Great Britain is responsible to Parliament. The 
actual planning of the base on which the superstructure 
was to rest was not completed, for it was not found possible 
during the two sessions of the Conference for the States 
to settle amongst themselves their exact place in the 
federation and their mutual relationships within iti But 
so far as British Inch a was concerned, it was agreed that 
there should be a considerable extension of the democratic 
principle, and that the provinces which were to constitute 
the British Indian units of the federation should be re- 
sponsibly governed entities, enjoying the greatest possible 
measure of freedom from outside interference and dicta 
turn in carrying out their own policies within their own 
sphere- 

It was further generally agreed that while a federal 
constitution on the lines suggested was the goal that was 
aimed at, it was one that could not be reached at a single 
stride, and that for some time to come the members of the 
Government holding the portfolios of defence and foreign 
affaire should be TerpesisWe .vot So the centra J Indian 
legislature but to the Viceroy These two subjects were to 
be regarded as reserved’ in the sense m which the word 
‘reserved is used m the case of the provincial go\ emmentt 
as constituted under the Act of 19*9 
It was also agreed that the Governor General should be 
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nmed with special powers in connexion with certain 
ither subjects affecting t)ie interests of minorities and of 
members of the public services, the financial stability of 
the country, and the maintenance of peace and tranquillity 
throughout the land The special powers contemplated 
for these purposes were the right to be accorded to the 
Viceroy to act on his own initiative in responsibility to 
Parhament instead of to the Indian legislature, combmed, 
as a necessary consequence, with the right to appropriate 
revenue and to legislate, should the circumstances demand 
it, over the heads of the legislature How were these 
broad but tremendously important conclusions reached? 

It is with that question that this chapter is, m the main, 
concerned, and it will be readily understood that there 
were conflicting interests of no mean order to be recon- 
ciled before agreement even on general principles could be 
reached. 

The picture conjured up m the minds of many by the 
conception of an AU-India federation bringing into a 
single 'glittering edifice* the democratically governed pro- v 
vinces of British India and the autocratically governed 
territories of the Ruling Princes was a pleasing one. Those 
who planned it saw m imagination the immense and be- 
wildering heterogeneities of the Indian continent — those 
formidable and stubborn obstacles to nationhood-vanish- 
ing under the magic dome of a political edifice which was 
to defy the centrifugal tendencies inherent m the circum- 
stances of the Indian continent and to give to its many- 
tongued and many-visaged peoples a hitherto undreamed- 
of measure of cohesion The long days of discussion at the 
Conference table showed how great were the practical 
difficulties standing m the way of the realization of the 
ideal Let us consider them 

It was realized from the first that three questions of 
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paramount importance muit dominate the work of the 
conference, they were these. In the first place, how were 
the autocratically governed Sfetes of feudatory India to be 
dovetailed into a constitution the avowed object of which 
was to democratize still further the system under which 
the provinces of British India already enjoyed a measure 
of representative self government? Secondly what pro- 
vision was to be made under a system of popular self 
government to safeguard the position of the Muslima and 
other minorities ? And thirdly to what extent, if at all was 
the principle of an executive responsible to a popularly 
elected assembly to be conceded m the case of the central 
Government, hitherto known as the Government of India 
and the keystone of British rule m that country? The 
first of these questions was hedged around with obvious 
difficulties for the FVmces, and, as has already been mdi 
catcd remained without an answer when the Conference 
stood adjourned. The second question was for Indians of 
all shades of opinion a stumbling block of the most in 
tractable nature on the road which they were anxious to 
travel, and, like the first question, remained unanswered 
The third question was a source of no little embarrassment 
to the British representatives Let me explain the difficulty^ 
Conservative opinion in Great Bn tarn — and I use the 
word conservative m its wider rather than m its party 
implication, for the view was shared by the Liberal delcga 
tion — held that while large changes from a semi bureau 
crauc to a parliamentary form of government were taking 
place in the Indian provinces, it was esscnUal that a strong 
stable government should be m control at the centre. 
This view had been put forward with great empliasis in 
the report of the Simon Commission which was rccog 
nixed in Great Bn tain as a State document of the highest 
authority’, whose conclusions and recommendations acre 
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was well calculated to create the impression that the dele- 
gates from India were unanimous m their pursuit of a 
single goal, and it was only* wken the curtain dropped 
after the first act and the real work of the Conference 
began behind closed doors, that the conflict of interests 
among them was disclosed and that discordances made 
themselv a heard 

fhe western mind is less accommodating, it does not 
ignore facts, on the contrary it attaches the utmost im- 
portance to therm It is, that is to say, realistic rather than 
idealistic m its outlook. And there were facts within the 
knowledge of all who were familiar with the actual work 
of administration m India which, in their view, constituted 
serious obstacles to any immediate transfer of control from 
Westminster to an Indian Parham cut at Delhi The 
existence of the minorities was one such fact, the avowedly 
hostile attitude of the Indian National Congress towards 
Great Bn tain was another Yet while the British delegates, 
or those among them, at any rate who represented the 
more cautious and conservative trend of opinion in Great 
Britain hesitated to take the risks involved in any large 
transfer of control from the British to ah Indian Parliament 
they were not blind to the difficulties which had grown up 
and were clogging the machinery of government under the 
existing system The most cursory study of the position 
in which the Government of India had found itrelf m 
recent times was sufficient to make clear the nature of die 
obstacles which stood in the way of its functioning smoothly 
or efficiently Its position was, m fact, that of a small 
bureaucratic body subjected to the powerful influence of 
a popularly elected Assembly, yet responsible not to the 
body in whose eyes it had to justify iu every action, but to 
Parliament in Great Bnlaim It was not difficult to picture 
the sort of dilemma in which, in such circumstances, the 
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executive only too often found itself Whenever a measure 
came up on which the executive and the legislature were 
at variance, there was one 6f three courses open to it. it 
could flout the legislature, it could attempt to effect a 
compromise with it, or it could give way to it No one of 
these courses could be anything but unsatisfactory. If it 
flouted the legislature, it laid itself open to a widespread 
and vehement agitation on the platform and in the press, 
m which it was depicted as a callous and irresponsible 
bureaucracy nding roughshod over the will of an expostu- 
lating but helpless people If it was successful in effecting 
a compromise, it pleased neither itself nor its critics, 
whereas if it bowed to ( the will of the legislature, it 
acquiesced m something of which it disapproved and laid 
itself open to the obvious taunt that it was vacillating and 
weak Outstanding examples of the disastrous consequence 
of this state of affairs had been provided within recent 
times by the Rupee Ratio Act and the tariff measure with 
its provision for a preference to Lancashire 

How, then, was tins outstanding weakness of the 
existing system to be overcome? In theory the arguments 
in favour of the solution urged by the Indian delegates, 
namely, the creation of an executive responsible to the 
legislature, were unassailable But theory took no account 
of the facts which the British delegates were unable to 
ignore — the existence of the minorities in India, and the 
avowed hostility of those who claimed to represent the 
people of India and who, if their claim had any basis m 
fact, would dominate the legislature and consequently 
the executive also Would Great Britain, in face of her 
responsibilities not only to her own nationals but to the 
minorities and to the great mass of the Indian peasantry, 
be justified in taking the risks involved? That was the 
question which obtruded itself insistently upon the attention 

u 2 
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of" the British delegation when the curtain wai rung up 

upon the Conference in November 1930 

It was at this stage that thd intervention of the Pnnco 
to which reference has been made, gave to the question an 
entirely different aspect Neither the Simon C ommiss ion 
nor the Government of India had regarded a federation of 
the Indian States and the provinces of British India as a 
possibility of the immediate future And the surprise which 
the opening days of the Conference had in store, namely, 
a declaration by the Princes that they were prepared to 
consider the immediate establishment of a federal form of 
government in which they would have a share, was the 
outcome of a senes of private discussions which took place 
between the Princes and their advisers dunng the voyage 
from India and were continued behind closed doors amid 
a somewhat extended circle in London before the curtain 
was lifted on the Conference itself It ivai obvious that the 
complexion of a Government consisting of a federal legis- 
lature and executive m which the Indian States would 
participate would differ materially from that of a Govern 
ment drawn solely from Bn tub India and dominated by 
| the outlook of the Congress party For while the left wing 
of the Congress had adopted complete independence as 
its goal, the Maharaja of Bikaner had declared at the 
outset of the Conference that first and foremost in the 
policies of the Indian States was an unflinching and un 
qualified loyalty to the Throne And no one doubted that 
a federal legislature formed on the lines suggested would 
possess elements of stability which were lacking m the 
existing Legislative Assembly The Princes on thar part 
made it clear that, while thc> accepted the necessity for 
safeguards and guarantees, especially during the pc nod of 
transition, they w ere not prepared to delegate 'any of tbcir 
sovereign powers unless and until thc> could share them 
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European commercial commumty on the safeguards 
suitable m each case, including the extent and manner of 
their representation in tHc various legislatures, provincial 
and central t But these latter proposals were accepted 
neither by the Hindus nor by the Sikhs, and the outstand- 
ing difference — that between the Muslims and the Hindus 
— remained unresolved The failure was viewed with pro- 
found regret by all — not least by the British delegates, 
smce it imposed upon the British Government the in- 
vidious task of devising a modus vivendi until such time as 
the parties themselves may come to an agreement This 
task was actually performed by the communal decision of 
August 1932 But to no one who was familiar with the 
question which has been 'dealt with m Chapters V and VI 
of this volume did the failure to agree cause surprise The 
Mushm delegates, conscious of the disadvantage at which 
they must find themselves under any system of popular 
self-government, clung tenaciously to such aids towards 
self-assertion — communal electorates, for example — as had 
already been conceded to them, and grasped at such 
additional means of safeguarding their position as in- 
genuity could device This was apparent throughout the 
fittings of the Round Table Conference Discussion had 
not proceeded far, for instance, before it became clear that 
there were two distinct schdols of thought as to the meaning 
of federation Was the process by which federation was to 
be arrived at to be a dual process or was it to be a smgle 
trocess' 1 In other words, were the provinces of British 
idia to form a federation of their own and the Indian 
"* federation of their own, and was a jomt council of 
v to be formed of the two constituent bodies 
Dr were the British Indian provinces and 
Ar rather, smce there are m all some 700 
A to be regarded as the component 
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the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired 
of the financial stability and credit of India’ Mr Mac 
Donald added that in the view of the British Government, 
the Governor General must be granted the necessary 
powers to enable him to fulfil hi* responsibility for securing 
the observance of the constitutional rights of minorities 
and for ultimately maintaining the tranquillity of the 
State. 

It may be laid then that the Conference had achieved 
much m reaching common ground acceptable both to the 
British Government and to Parliament on one at least of 
the most controversial issues which came before it It has 
to be observed however, that before decisions could be 
reached on the question of the composition of the federal 
legislature, it was essential that some agreement should be 
reached as to the share to be accorded in it to minority 
co nun urn ties And this bring* me to the second of the 
three questions which dominated the work of the Confer 
ence, a question whose solution as I have already pom ted 
out, was primarily the concern of the Indian delegates 
Let that be perfectly dear The *Bntish ddeganon tv ere 
anxious to do everything m their powcf, by putting forward 
suggestions and by encouraging negotiation between tin; 
representatives of the different communities to secure an 
agreement, but it was only amongst the Indian delegate* 
themselves that an agreement with any prospect of per- 
manency' could be reached. And it has to be admitted 
that so far as the mam issue is concerned — that between 
the Muslims and the Hindus complicated in one important 
province by the daims of the Sikhs — success eluded theur 
grasp The most that was achieved in the direction of 
a solution of the minonues problem was an agreement 
reached by representatives of the Muslims the depressed 
classes, the Indian Christians the Anglo- Indians, and the 
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European commercial commumty on the safeguards 
suitable m each case, including the extent and manner of 
their representation in tHe various legislatures, provincial 
and central But these latter proposals were accepted 
neither by the Hindus nor by the Sikhs, and the outstand- 
ing difference — that between the Muslims and the Hindus 
— remained unresolved The failure was viewed with pro- 
found regret by all — not least by the British delegates, 
smce it imposed upon the British Government the in- 
vidious task of devising a modus vivendi until such time as 
the parties themselves may come to an agreement This 
task was actually performed by the communal decision of 
August 1932 But to no one who was familiar with the 
question which has been dealt with in Chapters V and VI 
of this volume did the failure to agree cause surprise The 
Muslim delegates, conscious of the disadvantage at which 
they must find themselves under any system of popular 
self-government, clung tenaciously to such aids towards 
self-assertion — communal electorates, for example — as had 
already been conceded to them, and grasped at such 
additional means of safeguarding their position as in- 
genuity could device This was apparent throughout the 
sittings of the Round Table Conference Discussion had 
not proceeded far, for instance, before it became clear that 
there were two distinct schools of thought as to the meaning 
of federation Was the process by which federation was to 
be arrived at to be a dual process or was it to be a single 
process ? In other words, were the provinces of British 
India to form a federation of their own and the Indian 
States a federation of their own, and was a joint council of 
some sort then to be formed of the two constituent bodies 
thus created ? Or were the British Indian provinces and 
the Indian States (or rather, smce there are in all some 700 
States, groups of States) to be regarded as the component 
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the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired 
of the financial stability and credit of India Mr Mac 
Donald added that, in the vietv of the British Government, 
the Governor General mint be granted the necessary 
powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for securing 
the observance of the constitutional rights of minorities 
and for ultimately maintaining the tranquillity of the 
State. 

It may be said, then, that the Conference had achiev ed 
much in reaching common ground acceptable both to the 
British Government and to Parliament on one at least of 
the most controversial issues which came before lL It has 
to be observed, however that before decisions could be 
reached on the question of the composition of the federal 
legislature, it was essential that some agreement should be 
reached as to the share to be accorded m it to minority 
communities And tins brings me to the second of the 
three questions which dominated the worfi of the Confer 
ence, a question whose solution as I have already pointed 
out, was primarily the concern df the Indian delegates 
Let that be perfectly clear The ‘British delegation were 
anxious to do everythingin their power 1 , by putting forward 
suggestions and by encouraging negotiation between tin; 
representatives of the different communities, to secure an 
agreement but it wns onl) amongst the Indian delegates 
themselves that an agreement with any prospect of per 
manency could be reached. And it has to be admitted 
that so far as the main issue is concerned^ that between 
the Muslims and the Hindus complicated in one important 
province b> the claims of the Siklu — success eluded their 
grasp The most that was adueved in the direction of 
a solution of the minorities problem was an agreement 
reached by representatives of the Muslims the depressed 
classes, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians, and the 
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subject of endless, of vehement and, unfortunately, of 
fruitless discussion and negotiation 

Towards the end of the 'first session of the Conference 
the Muslim Relegates considered it necessary to utter a 
warning as to what their attitude must be m the event of 
their demands bemg rejected In such circumstances, they 
declared, no advance would be possible or practicable, 
whether m the provinces or in the central Government. 
And after the protracted negotiations which marked the 
opening weeks of the second session had ended m failure, 
the Muslim delegates sat silent spectators of the subsequent 
proceedings, refusing to discuss the details of a constitution 
in which, in the absence of a satisfactory settlement of their 
claims, they declared themselves unable to take a share 
In these circumstances it was impossible for the Conference 
to discuss effectively the nature of thedederal executive and 
its precise relationship to the legislature 
There were other important parts of the federal picture 
which the Conference left unpainted There was, for 
example, the question 6f the franchise, entrusted eventually 
to a Committee appointed to investigate and report upon 
it under the chairihanship of Lord Lothian Amongst the 
.delegates themselves sharp differences existed, and the 
report of the sub-committee of the Conference charged 
with the consideration of the question, brief though it was 
and couched in the most general terms, was punctuated in 
almost every paragraph with notes of dissent Dr. Ambed- 
kar, Mr Joshi, the late Mr K T Paul (a representative 
of the Indian Christians), and others associated with them, 
had a perfectly clear and logical idea as to the basis on 
which the future constitution should rest What they 
demanded in the name of democracy was an elective 
system under which every adult man and woman would 
have a vote. For them the facts that, if Russia be excluded. 
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units of a single central federal body? Generally speak 
mg, the Hindus of British India inclined towards the 
first of these two alternatives the Muslims, the majority 
of the Princes, and the British delegates to weirds the latter 
In the former alternative, control in the case of British 
India would be vested very largely in the central body, 
whereas in the latter alternative a far greater measure of 
power would he with the provinces* And it was easy to 
understand why the Mush ms ranged themselves solidly 
on the side of this type of federal structure* There were 
certai n provinces m which Muslim influence was pre- 
dominant, whereas m British India as a whole the Muslims 
could never hope to be m anything but a minority Hence 
the vigour with which they pressed for a status for the 
North West Frontier Province equal to that of the other 
provincial units of British India and for the creation of a 
separate province in the case of Sind It must be obvious, 
indeed, to any one who glances at the map of India that 
a chain of provinces predominantly Muslim in outlook and 
authority stretching across the north west of India frpm 
the ocean to the confines of Afghanistan and Kashmir, 
must provide a bans of great strength and influence to the 
Muslim community generally 

But if the Muslims were successful in carrying the Con 
ferencc with them so for thev here less successful, as will 
have been gathered from what has already been written, 
in securing its assent to other claims which they put for 
ward. Whether separate electorates were to be maintained, 
whether and if so how much, waghtage was to be 
allow cd them m the legislatures in those provinces in w Inch 
they formed a minority of the population, what was to be 
the extent of their representation in the two immcnscl) ini 
portant provinces of Bengal and the Punjab and finally 
in the federal legislature itself— all these questions w crc the 
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subject of endless, of vehement and, unfortunately, of 
fruitless discussion and negotiation 

Towards the end of the ■'first session of the Conference 
the Muslim Relegates considered it necessary to utter a 
warning as to what their attitude must be m the event of 
their demands being rejected In such circumstances, they 
declared, no advance would be possible or practicable, 
whether m the provmces or m the central Government. 
And after the protracted negotiations which marked the 
opening weeks of the second session had ended m failure, 
the Mushm delegates sat silent spectators of the subsequent 
proceedings, refusing to discuss the details of a constitution 
in which, in the absence of a satisfactory settlement of their 
claims, they declared themselves unable to take a share 
In these circumstances it was impossible for the Conference 
to discuss effectively the nature of theifederal executive and 
its precise relationship to the legislature 
There were other important parts of the federal picture 
which the Conference left unpamted There was, for 
example, the question Pf the franchise, entrusted eventually 
to a Committee appointed to investigate and report upon 
it under the chairrhanship of Lord Lothian Amongst the 
.delegates themselves sharp differences existed, and the 
report of the sub-committee of the Conference charged 
with the consideration of the question, brief though it was 
and couched m the most general terms, was punctuated m 
almost every paragraph with notes of dissent Dr Ambed- 
kar, Mr. Joshi, the late Mr K T Paul (a representative 
of the Indian Christians), and others associated with them, 
had a perfectly clear and logical idea as to the basis on 
which the future constitution should rest What they 
demanded in the name of democracy was an elective 
system under which every adult man and woman would 
have a vote. For them the facts that, if Russia be excluded, 
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British India nearly equals Europe and is peopled by 250 
millions; that nine out of every ten of these masses of 
humanity live in villages scattered widel) over a country- 
side almost incredibly vast that few of the half million 
villages m which they dwell are approached even by a 
metalled road and that still fewer are within reasonable 
distance of a railway that while amongst them they speak 
an immense number of languages, scarcely one m ten is 
capable of understanding the written word of any language 
— all these facts were to Mr Jos hi and his friends wholly 
irrelevant to the question. In a note of dissent from the 
recommendation made by the sub-committee m favour of 
an increase m the electorate of from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the total population, dicy stated that any such increase 
was ‘quite inadequate , and added that in thar view the 
immediate introduction of adult suffrage was both 
practicable and desirable A totally different view of 
the meaning of responsible self gov emment w as taken 
by other Indian delegates and notably by the rep resent a 
trves of the wealthy trading and ‘professional classes of 
Bombay Their ideas were cast m a much more aristo- 
cratic mould This method of government by mere 
counting of heads — especially when the vast majont) of 
heads, unlike thar own were empty uneducated heads — 
seemed to them to be the last wdrd in foolishness. In their 
view if there must indeed be more votes, some system 
of mdircct election would be preferable. Hence they, like 
Mr Jos hi and his friends dissented from the rccommcnda 
tion of the Franchise sub-committee of the Conference, but 
for an entirely different reason. Their dissent was framed 
m these words \Yc dissent from these proposals and con 
sidcr that the basis of the franclusc should be broadened 
if at all, by another system. It may be added that Lord 
Lothian s Committee, winch spent ilircc months in India 
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investigating the matter eaily in 1932, came to the con- 
clusion that adult sufTiage vs as impracticable, but made 
proposals which they estimated would enfranchise 36 
millions out pf an adult population of 133 millions, the 
proportion of adult males obtaining the vote being 43 4 
and of adult females ro 5 111 Bntish India 1 

But despite the many differences which ousted on nearly 
every one of the more important questions which came 
under review, it may be claimed for the Conference that it 
did much to pave the wav' for a icasonable solution of the 
unprecedented problem with which it was called upon to 
deal That many of its findings were the outcome of com- 
promise was inevitable, and during its closing days specula- 
tion was nfe as to what ’the final attitude of the Congress 
party towards them would be Had the Congress repre- 
sentatives come to the Conference frith a genuine desire 
to negotiate a settlement, oi were they there bent solely 
upon an attempt to dictate'* 

The final sitting of the Conference began on the morn- 
mgof 30 November 1 9*3 1 On the left of the Prime Minister 
sat Mrs Sarojim Naidu, poetess and politician, an impres- 
sive figure in the ample folds of her national costume On 
, her left was to be seen the huddled figure of Mr Gandhi 
swathed m many folds of homespun cotton cloth, and 
beyond him again Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
other members of the various sections of the Hindu com- 
munity On the right of the Prime Minister were the 
members of the British delegation and beyond them 
again the Ruling Princes Facing the chair, seated at the 
inner lap of the huge oblong table, were Dr Ambedkar, 
the chief spokesman of the depressed classes, Mr Joshi, the 
thorough-going champion of Indian labour and ardent 
advocate of adult suffrage for the 250,000,000 of British 

1 Report of the Indian Franchise Committee (Cmd 4086, 1932), p 42 
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India, Sir Hubert Carr and other representatives of 
the British mercantile community and the spokesmen of 
other minorities Behind them again at the outer ring of 
the table sat the representatives of the 77 009,000 Muslims 
under the leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan. It 
happened to be Mr Gandhi s weekly day of silence, and 
as speaker after speaker rose to deliver his final speech the 
chief Congress representative sat brooding at the tabic, a 
mute, intractable, and enigmatic figure. The day wore 
slowly on towards its close and at length, a little after mid 
night, his period of silence over, Mr Gandhi addressed 
the Conference. There was little encouragement to be 
derived either from his speech on this occasion, which from 
beginning to end was shot through with bitterness, or from 
his reception of the statement made by the Pnmc Minuter 
m bringing the proceedings to a close at midday on 
the xst of December Mr MacDonald s speech was a 
straightforward and wholly unambiguous summing up of 
the position of the Government with regard to the findings 
of the Conference not so Mr Gandhi s comment on it 
He would refrain from expressing tiny opimon on it, Mr 
Gandhi said but would search for thd hidden meaning* 
underlying it. And those who had watched him closely 
throughout the sittings of the Conference had little doubt 
that he was erven now contemplating a return to the barren 
wildern ess of non-co-operation That their belief was only 
too well founded was prmed within a few days of lus 
return to India but the dc\clopmcnts there lie beyond the 
too pc of this chapter 1 

• Foe the announcement cf a third Hound Table Conference ue p. Jlj. 



Chapter XVI 

POLITICAL FORCES AT WORK DURING 1932 
By r h brown, c 1 c 

[Mr F H Brown was in responsible journalistic positions in Bombay 
and Lucknow for seven years Since then he has been on the Editorial 
Staff of The Tunes for Indian affairs and London Correspondent of 
the Times of India He is Honorary Secretary of the East India 
Association m London ] 

AFTER the close of the second Round Table Con- 
TAference in December 1931 events moved rapidly and 
Government policy was clearly defined and resolutely 
pursued Strenuous efforts were made by the Congress, by 
the Frontier ‘Red Shirts’, and by Bengali anarchists to sub- 
vert lawful authority and coerce the 'people Government 
measures for the defeat of these aims were accompamed 
by steadfast perseverance in the path to constitutional 
reform on the lines which had been broadly sketched out 
at, the Conference This dual pohey, though attacked on 
both sides by sections of opimon, found a large measure 
' of support both m Great Britain and m India The 
> precedent of such twofold purpose a quarter of a century 
earlier under a Radical Government was recalled But 
m the intervening years tfie menace to the future of India 
from political and communal unreason assumed altogether 
greater proportions, and the constitutional changes now 
m contemplation were on lines so far-reaching that they 
had not been envisaged, by the authors of the Morley- 
Mmto reforms, as within the range of practical politics 
In pursuance of the Irwm-Gandhi Pact of March 193 1 
Lord Willingdon’s Government had sought peace and 
ensued it, but the Congress leaders had taken action 
which showed that they looked upon the instrument as a 
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convenient armistice during which they might lay plans 
for further subversive activities, and many of these were 
developed during Mr Gandhi i absence in London at the 
second Round Table Conference. InthewordjofaGovern 
men t statement issued at the beginning of 193a the leaders 
of the movement had missed no opportunity to exploit 
the economic situation and they had pursued a policy 
of inti m idation and coercion The falling prices of food 
grains offered favourable ground for stirring up the 
peasant cultivators, especially in the United Provinces, 
where a no-rent campaign was undertaken. The Red 
Shirt movement on the inflammable frontier under Abdul 
Glia flax Khan took a semi military' form commuting a 
very grave menace to public security but was deliberately 
encouraged by the Congress. In Bengal the endemic 
terrorist movement was gaining ground with frequent 
assassinations of Government officials, consequently in 
November 1931 a drastic Bengal ordinance was issued 
Before the year closed ordinances were also promulgated 
against the no-rent campaign m the Urn ted Frounces 
and the Red Shirt movement. 

I At the last sitting of the second Rbund Tabic Con 
ference, on 1 December 1931 Mr Gandhi had hinted his 
fear that so far as he was concerned they had come to the 
parting of the ways — a synonym for the revival of aval 
disobedience. On return to India as indicated in Cliapler 
XI he wrote to Lord WUhngdon asking for an interview 
to discuss the ordinances and the general political situa 
tiom The Viceroy replied teat he was wuiing (o discuss 
■with Mr Gandlu the maintenance of co-operauon in the 
work of constitutional reform, but not the measures which 
had been found necessary for the preservation of the 
cprntirdi of government. On the Iasi night of 1931 the 
Congress Working Committee, headed by Mr Gandhi, 
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decided to revive civil disobedience, to boycott British 
goods, and to restart picketing The situation was met 
on 4 January by the promulgation of four ordinances of 
general application, giving the Government far-reaching 
special powers Mr Gandlu was arrested at Bombay on 
the same day and detained m Yeravda jail, Poona, under 
a Bombay Regulation of 1827 Other Congress leaders 
were imprisoned; steps were taken to close Congress 
offices, to sequester their funds, and to prevent as far as 
possible new contributions to them The regrettable 
necessity for such measuies was recogmzed by the joint 
author of the 1931 pact, Lord Irwin He said in a speech 
at Leeds on 27 January 1932 that the responsibility for 
the upheaval lay with the Congress party, and that their 
position was both unnecessary and unjustifiable He did 
not suppose that if he had still beon in India he would 
have acted any differently from the way Lord Wilhngdon 
had done Government were right in pursuing what had 
always been the dual pohcy of maintaining law and order 
oq othe one side and '•progressive, generous constitution- 
buildmg on the other J 

While Government were able to maintain the initiative 
, m the rest of India, the situation, m Bengal continued 
intractable The anarchists pursued their misdirected 
way with a religious fervour which made hght of the risk 
to their own fives, and not infrequently after committing 
an assassination or attempting to do so the terrorist took 
his (or her) own life by poison Though highly-placed 
Government servants were the chief targets, and the 
police and pohce-court witnesses were in special danger, 
non-officials were not spared Both Mr Edward Villiers, 
President of the European Association, and Sir Alfred 
Watson, editor of The Statesman , had narrow escapes the 
latter twice within six weeks There was a peculiarly 
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daring raid at the European Institute at Chittagong 
during a social gathering on the night of 24 September 
1932 when an elderly European woman was killed and 
several persons were injured Y et for months Chittagong 
had been a centre of government efforts to repress 
terrorism, and in addition to a large force of extra police, 
two battalions of troops were engaged in the district m 
an attempt to round up absconders from, the raid on the 
armoury m April 1930 Political dacoitics, mail robberies, 
and thefts of arms and ammunition continued 
Among other measures to ease the situation, arrange- 
ments were made for a considerable number of detenus 
to be kept in jails outside the province, and there was 
resumption of the practice of transporting convicts found 
guilty of terrorist crime to the Andamans At the begin 
mng of the 1932-3 <cold weather season, two infantry 
brigades, comprising six Indian battalions and a British 
battalion were moved to Bengal, to assist the civil ad 
ministration and to encourage the populace to resist and 
help to defeat terrorism In discussions on the mcruapg 
situation in the Legislative Council* at the end ofSeptcm 
her 1932 suggestions were made thtit Bengal should 
remain outside the proposed new constitution till terrorism 
had been overcome. A number of Bengali Muslim mem 
ber* of the Indian legislature lisucd a statement to the 
effect that the community is prepared to support the 
Government m any and every' measure it may take for 
crushing the efforts of Bengali Hindu anarchists to set up 
a Hindu tyranny by methods that befoul the country! 
good name. The statement recommended cither the cx 
elusion of Bengal for the time being from the constitutional 
changes or a revision of the communal award on specified 
hues Prominent Muslim Hindu, and European mcm 
ben of the provincial legislature made plans early m 
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October for counter piopagjiula. The Bengal ordinance 
was renewed and m some respeeb stienglhcned on its 
expiry in May 1932, an'd a few months later many of its 
provisions were mcoiporatcd 111 the oidinary law by an 
Act of the piovinual legislature. 

Outside Bengal the mam problem of authority was the 
countering of the civil disobedience movement. Tlieie 
were serious disturbances fiom time to time, particularly 
in Bombay City, which continued to be an outstanding 
centre of Congress activity, notably m icstiaint of liberty 
to trade Even a suppoiter of swaraj so ardent as Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a leading business man, was 
constrained to declare in Octobei that Congress action 
‘was totally opposed to All principles of economy, sanity, 
and commercial morality’ Taking the counti y as a whole, 
it cannot be said that there were marked and general 
reactions against the policy of fighting the civil dis- 
obedience movement. From various quarters Govern- 
ment were urged to negotiate with Mr Gandhi and the 
othgc Congress leaderj; but Lord Willingdon adhered to 
the view that he couldmot treat with them so long as the 
policy of civil disobedience was maintained. The Secre- 
, tary of State for India (Sir Samuel Hoare) stated m the 
House of Commons on 29 April 1932 that there could be 
no question of co-operati6n with any one associated with 
the movement ‘One thing is quite clear, that there will 
be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as 

a condition of its co-operation 5 
The situation had so improved at the end of the six 
months’ validity of the ordinances that Government was 
able to modify and consolidate them m Ordinance X o 
1:932, comprising eighty sections, of which only eig t 
were of general application No parts of the remaining 
sections were operative except by notification by provincial 

x 
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Governments, and as a matter offact in most of British India 
it was unnecessary to put any of them into force. In the 
autumn session of the central Jegialaturc at Simla a Bill 
was promoted for the incorporation in the criminal law 
of certain parts of the ordinance, including provisions 
against associations dangerous to the public peace, against 
certain forms of intimidation, and to secure greater control 
over the press In some of the provincial legislatures there 
were measures to reproduce provisions of the ordinance 
which local conditions appeared to demand These steps 
were held to be essential for bringing the civil disobedience 
movement to an end, and as an insurance against the 
renewal of any similar activities. In the first two months 
of the revival of the movement •there were 32,000 con 
notions, mainly for minor offences but thereafter the 
number of prosecutions steaddy fell. Up to the end of 
September over 41,000 of the total of 61,000 persons 
sentenced had been released It may be noted, too that 
there was remarkable improvement in the financial credit 
of the Indian Government, due largely to growth oC con- 
fidence m its strength of purpose Both sterling and rupee 
loans were raised at much lower rates than previous]) 
and were largely over subscribed On 1 October 1932 the 
pnee of 3 J per cent. India Stock (to gi\ c but one example) 
was 84 J as compared with 49 a*>car earlier 

The constructive side of the dual polic) of Government 
was pursued with a determination to avoid needless dcla) 
that at one stage caused embarrassment, by reason of the 
doubts and fears of some of the co-opcmung sections o( 
opinion On the morrow of the Round Tabic Conference 
both Houses of Parliament after long and anxious debate 
approved the Indian policy of Hu Majesty s Government 
as set forth m the Prime Minuter s speech to the Con 
fcrcncc. Meanwhile the Burma Round Table Conference 
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at St James’s Palace was finishing ib work, and on 
12 January 1932, at the final silling, the Prime Minister 
announced the Governmeht^ intuition, in tiie e\cnt of 
Burma electing to pursue her political development apart 
from India, to place responsibility upon a bicameial 
legislature for the administration not only of subjects 
which will fall within the range of provincial governments 
m India, but also of subjects which will be administered 
there by the central authont). In September Lord Wil- 
lmgdon announced that the financial aspects of separation 
had been further examined with a view to stating the 
case for reference to a tribunal commanding general confi- 
dence in India and in Buima 

The month of January also saw the formal announce- 
ment of the intention to bring the North-West Frontier 
Province into constitutional parity With other provinces. 
The new status was formally inaugurated by the Viceroy 
on 20 April The elections wcic held, not without dis- 
quieting moments, but on the whole with satisfactory 
results Lord Wilhngd'on was able to state m the central 
legislature m September that from these results he could 
draw a moral that*was not confined to the frontier alone. 

* ‘In place of dissatisfaction we have contentment and the 
course is set fair for orderly and harmonious progress ’ 
Consideration was further given to the question of Sind 
becoming a separate province, and in June a conference, 
which had been convened for the purpose of trying to 
overcome the financial difficulties, submitted its report 
In May there appeared the report of the committee which 
had investigated the implications of settmg up a separate 
Orissa province 

The terms of reference to the three committees which 
were to carry out inquiries in India were announced in 
letters from the Prime Minister to the respective chairmen 
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published in January on the eve of their departure- The 
report first made available, early in May, was that of the 
Federal finance Committee finder the chairmanship of 
Lord Eustace Percy, M.P (CmcL 4069, 1930) which was 
required to subject to the test of figures the classification 
of revenues suggested at the Conference. The broad 
general conclusion reached was that, given recovery from 
present abnormal economic conditions, and taking the 
year 1935-6 as a suitable datum fine, the financial scheme 
outlined by Lord Peel s subcommittee of the Federal 
Structure Committee provides a foundation on which an 
Indian federation can be established and can begin to 
work* 

The report of the Franchise fcommittcc (Cmd 4086 
193a), under the cliairmanship of Lord Lothian published 
early m June, aroused the keenest interest The outstand 
mg recommendation was the increase of the aggregate 
electorate from 7 mil Lions to 36 millions Adult franchise 
was dismissed as impracticable owing to the dearth of 
officials qualified to work such a Ichcme, and theiaior 
mous numbers involved. Electoral qualifications were to 
be based on property as hitherto, and* also on education 
Additional qualifications were suggested for women which 
would give them a voung strength of about one fifth of 
the whole, and proposals were made for the reservation 
of a certain number of scats for them. For the central 
legislature the Committee endorsed the Round Tabic 
proposal that the British Indian members of the Senate 
should be elected by the provincial legislatures. For the 
Federal Assembly they proposed the increase of the Bntuli 
Indian quota from the 200 recommended by the Federal 
Structure Committee to 300, in order to reduce the sue 
of the consUtuencics. 

Lastly, towards the end of July came the report of the 
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Indian States Enquiry (Davidson) Committee (Cmd. 4103, 
1932) The report, to which reference is made in Chapter 
XIV, traced the origins and development of relations 
between the Indian States and the British Government, 
and laid down principles upon which there might be 
equitable financial adjustments for formulating the details 
of federation 

In January a consultative committee of mneteen in- 
fluential members of the Round Table Conference was 
nominated under the chairmanship of the Viceroy as 
deputy for the Pnme Minister Its function was to co- 
operate with His Majesty’s Government in filling up gaps 
in the constitution so far sketched, where 'these were due 
to differences of opimon lfi the Conference or to limitations 
imposed by lack of time upon its investigations Though 
the committee was hampered by the absence of both 
official and non-official British representatives — for the 
Viceroy was not himself a participant m the discussions — 
some amount of detailed work was done in Delhi The 
consideration of major 1 issues, however, was continually 
impeded by the refusal of Muslim members to discuss 
them m the absente of a settlement of the communal 
, question Meanwhile both m India and in London vari- 
ous difficult questions were engaging constant attention 
A small committee was fitting frequently m Whitehall 
under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, the Lord 
Chancellor 

An outstanding question of procedure, much debated, 
was whether or not a Parliamentary Bill for provincial 
autonomy should be the first stage in the legislative pro- 
cess On 27 June 1932 the Secretary of State for India 
announced m the House of Commons that His Majesty’s 
overnment had decided to endeavour to give effect to 
eir P ollc y 111 a single Bill providing alike for provincial 
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Indian States Enquiry (Davidson) Committee (Cmd 4103, 
1932) The report, to which reference is made in Chapter 
XIV, traced the origins and development of relations 
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and laid down principles upon which there might be 
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them m the absente of a settlement of the communal 
question Meanwhile both in India and in London vari- 
ous difficult questions were engaging constant attention 
A small committee was fitting frequently in Whitehall 
under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, the Lord 
Chancellor 

An outstanding question of procedure, much debated, 
was whether or not a Parliamentary Bill for provincial 
autonomy should be the first stage in the legislative pro- 
cess On 27 June 1932 the Secretary of State for India 
announced m the House of Commons that His Majesty’s 
Government had decided to endeavour to give effect to 
their policy m a single Bill providing alike for provincial 
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autonomy and for the federation of Indian provinces and 
States enabling new provincial constitutions to be set up 
‘without necessarily awaiting the completion of all steps 
required for the actual inauguration of federation Subse- 
quendy Lord Wilhngdon jusdy described this decision as 
bang m accord with the great mass of Indian political 
opinion 

The Secretary of State further announced on 27 June 
the intention of the Cabinet after they had formulated 
their specific recommendations for Indian constitutional 
reform, to set up a Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
to gamine these proposals m consultation with Indian 
representatives He said that His Majesty’s Government 
hoped m the interests of speed* that no further formal 
discussions would be necessary in London before these 
proposals were formulated, but that they were prepared 
to arrange for such discussions if the deliberations in India 
of the consultative committee proved less conclusive than 
was hoped There were complaints by the Labour oppo- 
sition in Parliament and by a number of Indian politicians 
who had been at the Conference that if a procedure of 
this nature were adopted, the method of free and equal 
consultation with India would be abandoned m favour of 
the method of external deliberation and decision The 
underlying objection was that by the time the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was set up the principal points 
would have been settled without an opportunity for the 
exercise of the full waglit of Indian opinion There were 
resignations from the consultative committee. Subsequent 
explanations by the Secretary of State did not remove 
Indian anxieties, and a few weeks later Government fell 
back upon the alternative alluded to in the statement. 
Lord Wilhngdon announced to the Indian Legislature on 
5 September that His Majesty s Government proposed 
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to invite a small body of representatives of the States and 
British India to meet them m London about the middle 
of November They intended by this means to make an 
earnest attempt to reach an agreement consistent with 
the declared pohcy of Government upon the important 
questions that remained to be decided Whilst the status 
of the Indian representatives would be the same as that 
of the delegates at the Conference, the character of the 
discussions and the stages which had now been reached 
necessitated less formal and more expeditious procedure 
than that adopted at its two sessions Government felt 
that this result would be best achieved by avoiding any 
pubhc sittings and by working on a fixed agenda The 
object of the discussions would be to arrive at an agree- 
ment upon as large a number of points as possible The 
Government would subsequently present for the considera- 
tion of the Joint Select Committee and of Parhament its 
specific recommendations, including the points which had 
been agreed, and would, of course, support them 
This announcement Was accepted by the Liberal leaders 
as opening the way to’ continued British and Indian dis- 
cussion on a basis of equality It came only three weeks 
» after the issue of the communal award of His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to the provincial Legislative 
Councils, which is outlined in Chapter VI Government 
had repeatedly expressed their conviction that the only 
really satisfactory settlement would be one devised and 
accepted by the communities concerned It was with 
great reluctance that, as a result of the repeated failures 
of all attempts for years past at direct settlement between 
the communities, Government decided in March, at the 
unanimous request of the consultative committee, to make 
a provisional award It was intimated that, if the set- 
tlement was considered unsatisfactory by some or all 
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commumtia it mint henceforth hold the field unless In 
chans should produce some altemativ e generally acceptable 
among themselves Govern meht stated unequivocally fhat 
they themselves can be no party to any negotiations which 
may be initiated with a view to revising their decision 
and will not be prepared to give consideration to any 
representations aimed at securing modification of it which 
is not supported by all the parties affected In the event 
r such agreement being achieved His Majesty’s Govern 
would undertake to recommend to Parliament that 
any practical alternative that might be agreed upon 
mutually by thp parties concerned m the interval should 
be substituted m the Bill for the provisional scheme. 

The effort to deal justly with so many conflicting damn 
naturally met with criticisms from different points of view 
The Sikhs of the Pifnjab, in particular, did not conceal 
their bitter dissatisfaction at the limited extent to which 
their wcightage claim had been met. Absence of en 
thusiasm for the scheme on the part of any community 
was in itself an indication of its fneticulous faimdst It 
resulted however in the complication of a perplexing 
personal issue by the dramatic return of Mr Gandhi, 
still a prisoner at Ycravda to the centre of the Indian 
political stage 

More than five months before the issu£ of the award, 
Mr Gandhi had written to the Secretary of State express- 
ing lus strong objection to the erection of separate dec 
torates for the depressed classes and intimating that in 
the event of such electorates being set up, he must fast 
unto death He saul that this wvu a call of conscience 
which he dared not disobey even though it might cost 
whatever reputation for sanity he might jx»scis The 
Secretary of State replied on 13 Apnl that Hu Majesty s 
Government had not received all the matcnal which must 
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be before them when a decision was taken, and that due 
regard would then be paid to all the factors 

On 18 August, the ddy following the publication of the 
award, Mr Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister stating 
that he musFresist the decision m respect to the depressed 
classes with his life From 20 September he would enter 
upon a perpetual fast from food of any kind, but the fast 
would cease if during its course the British Government 
withdrew their scheme of communal electorates for the 
depressed classes In a considered reply dated 8 Septem- 
ber the Prime Minister pointed out that the advantage 
initially given in the scheme to the depressed classes by 
means of a limited number of special constituencies for 
the first twenty years, imaddition to their normal electoral 
rights m the general Hindu constituencies, was wholly 
different in conception and effect 3 from the method of 
representation adopted for minority commumties, such 
as the Muslims, by means of separate communal elec- 
torates The depressed classes would remain a part of the 
Hujdu community and would vote with the Hmdu elec- 
torate on an equal footing, but for the first twenty years 
would have ‘the means of safeguarding their rights and 
interests that we are convinced is necessary under present 
conditions 5 The Government decision stood, and only the 
agreement of the communities themselves could substitute 
other electoral arrangements for those devised 

Mr Gandhi rephed on the following day that he was 
compelled reluctantly to adhere to his decision to fast 
Facilities were given for discussions with him by political 
leaders both of the caste Hindus and of the depressed 
classes. In pursuing this plan Mr Gandhi was bringing 
into the modern political sphere an old Hmdu custom of 
sitting dhama — sitting without food or drink at the door 
of a house in pursuance of a demand or claim, so that the 
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guilt of the suitor’s death might be upon the head of the 

individual refusing his plea. 

Before Mr Gandhi 3 fast begaif on 20 September there 
had been anxious discussions between some Hindu political 
leaders and those of the depressed classes, on whose behalf 
Dr Ambediar asked high terms. Negotiations were con 
tinued with feverish zeal, and at Poona on 24 September a 
compromise was reached and approved by Mr Gandhi. It 
provided for the absorption of the 71 special constituencies 
for the depressed classes into the general constituencies 
m return for the reservation of no less than 148 general 
seats for the comm unit) The compromise also provided 
for primary electoral colleges m which the depressed 
classes would select candidates fot the reserved seats, and 
contained other proposals for meeting their claims. 

The agreement wo? sent to the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for confirmation. This was promptly 
accorded to the mam change while judgement was re 
served on the points outside the scope of the award, for 
these raised issues which were still under consideration 
and on which no piecemeal conclusion could be reached. 
Mr Gandhi had said that the compromise must be 
accepted vx toto by Government before he took food but 
he accepted this partial endorsement and on the seventh 
day broke his fast. B> his acuon he had forced the hands 
not of Hu Majesty's Government but of the caste Hindus 
who in hu own words had consigned the depressed classes 
for centuries to crushing degradation To this end he 
abandoned the non possumus attitude he had taken at the 
Round Tabic Conference, where he had repeatedly de- 
clared lliat there must be no reservation of scats for the 
depressed classes, and that, with the exception of the 
Muslims and Sikiis Congress will be no part) to special 
reservation or special electorates for any oilier minorities 
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The pohtically-minded caste Hindus were now face to 
face with the problem of the grievances of the depressed 
classes, but in some influential orthodox circles there was 
much misgiving, and efforts of outcastes to gain admission 
to well-known temples wererepulsed. Mr Gandhi intimated 
that he would renew his fast if the caste Hindus did not show 
themselves to be in earnest m the removal of disabilities 
The arrangements for the third 1 Round Table Con- 
ference in London were made in October The Conference 
consists of thirty-four delegates from India and twelve 
members of the British Houses of Parliament Of the Indian 
delegates twelve represent the Indian States, and the others 
are from British India. The report to the? Government of 
India of the Indian delegation under the chairmanship of 
Sir Atul Chatterjee at the Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa was also pubhshed m October The fact that 
the far-reaching Trade Agreement there made with the 
British Government was to be submitted to the Indian 
Legislature for ratification at a special session at Delhi 
in November illustrates the remarkable development in 
recent years of Indians mtenmpenal and international 
status, freely acceded by the British Government A 
j signatory to the Paris peace treaty of 1919, India is an 
original member of the League of Nations with the same 
rights as any other member State She has been able to 
pursue an mdependent hne of action within very wide 
limits, even when her delegates have differed markedly 
from the views of British delegations In the words of an 
India Office memorandum to the Statutory Commission 
m 1929, ‘it has been the dehberate object of the Secretary 
of State to make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within the widest possible limits’ This has had a 
valuable effect in stimulating her national self-consciousness. 
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and has laid the foundations of an informed public interest 

m international affairs. 

The story recorded m the foregoing pages shows how 
many and conflicting arc the political forces working m 
India at the present momentous stage m her relations with 
Great Britain. The Indian National Congress has neces- 
sarily filled a conspicuous place in the narrative, and its 
decline from constitutionalism has been traced m Chapter 
III Although by means of its widespread agencies and 
financial resources the Congress is by far the most effective 
political organization in the country it has alienated much 
support by its destructive methods and the lawless social 
and economic pressure it seeks to bring upon those who 
do not accept its subversive creed. On the other hand, 
it has gamed influence by the reverence m which Mr 
Gandhi is held amqng the Hindu masses, and by the 
promise of relief from hardships held out by agitators to 
a peasantry sorely tried by the economic depression. 

The policy of the Hindu Mahasabba {the orthodox 
politicians) has been tojom hands w?th the Congress iq pro- 
moting swaraj but to go against the older body in pur 
suancc of an aggressively communal ideal and outlook 
The Mahasabha has been strengthening its organization 
for the purpose of capturing seats m the new legislatures. 
It would be a great misconception, howrver to regard 
the whole of the Hindu peoples as actuated b> extreme 
pohtico-rchgious aims. The masses know little of such 
aims though the) can be incited against autliont) by 
skilful agitation The depressed classes stand apart from 
Congress and Mahasabha activities m the effort to over 
come their birth s invidious bar and to take their place 
in the ranks of free Indian citizenship Moreover, some 
of tlic political parties mainl> confined to the provincial 
sphere and promoted more or less on communal hues — 
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notably the Justice or non-Brahmin Party m Madras and 
the Central Provinces— are amongst the supporters of 
reasoned advance in place of the Congress application 
of the philosophy of force to the problems of politics. 

The Indian Liberal Federation is the principal associa- 
tion of what used to be known as the moderate party. 
A much smaller and more loosely knit organization than 
Congress, it has among its adherents a large proportion 
of distinguished pubhc men The Liberals are strongly 
nationalist m their outlook, and though they parted com- 
pany with the Congress on quesdons of method at the time 
of the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
differences m aim have become fundamental only since 
the larger body declared ‘independence 5 to be its objective. 
The Liberals may be very critical of the Indian administra- 
tion on present hnes, but they hold the view that India 
can become a self-governing nation more naturally and 
rapidly within the framework of the British commonwealth 
of nations than outside 

JPrbm this centre o j:\inion there are wide divergencies 
At one end of the scale we have m Bengal endemically, 
and in some other provinces sporadically, a frankly 
* revolutionary element out to overthrow authority, and 
paying little or no attention to problems of constitutional 
development iMext to them stand large numbers of young 
men — some of them within the ranks of the Congress — 
who have been infected with communistic ideas On the 
other side there are many forces and interests, m addition 
to those already indicated, opposed to a pohcy of sub- 
version, and if they could be welded together by some great 
leader, they would be found to represent a markedly pre- 
ponderant element in the body politic 

The great Mushm community, m sight of impending 
constitutional advance, has shown a remarkable degree 
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of solidarity both in opposing the 1930 and 1932 aval 
disobedience movements, and mjclanwng the protection 
of communal interests by mehns of constitutional safe- 
guards This solidarity has been modified by the menace 
of the Red Shirt movement on the Frontier, and the 
existence of a school of thought chiefly among the younger 
Muslims which cherishes the ideal of coming to an under 
standing with the Congress There can be no doubt that 
the great majority of Muslims were fairly content with the 
communal award and will continue to press for the accep- 
tance of their full programme of safeguards 
While technically outside the play of party politics in 
British India, tfic Indian States are profoundly affected 
thereby as shown in Chapter VfV They arc ranged on 
the ndc of conservatism, though not oblivious to the need 
for advance. Such minorities in British India as the 
Europeans, the Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians arc 
supporters of ordered progress and the British connexion, 
as arc many interests not limited in their outlook b> racial 
or religious affinities Foremost nf this category art* the 
land holding classes. They have nd orj^amzation of an all 
India character but provincial assooauons arc fairly active 
in upholding thar chums and watclung thar interests 
In the welter of parties in India, labels and groupings 
frcqucntl) cliangc but nationalist sen Urgent and com 
munal feeling remain the dominant forces of Indian 
political thought Differences of race, religion and cul 
lure arc the real and fundamental factors m Indian life, 
and the history recorded in these pages has shown dial it 
is impossible 10 escape their hold on political develop- 
ments. The) will continue dominant until influences 
already discernible take more definite shape and parties 
are formed on the basis of general interests to which 
religious and social differences are made subordinate. 
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80 The Moderates of the Right and Centre 
violent opposition of the extfcmuts whose vituperation 
knew no bounds. Rumours were current in the bazaars 
that the Rowlatt Act would enable the Government to 
tax a m a n to the extent of half his income, that marriages 
and funerals would be taxed, and that crops might be 
commandeered. The time was one of economic discontent 
and people were prepared to believe ever) evil ascribed 
to the Government But the moderates uttered np wdrd 
m contradiction of the lies on which popular delusions 
were nourished, and thought it no part of their business 
to correct the grotesque fears created m part by their 
own immoderate rhetoric. 

The agitation was intensified by the intervention of 
Mr Gandhi who announced a campaign of passu c 
resistance. Some moderates of the central legislature 
expressed their sense of the dangers of such a movement, 
though not with the downright emphasis with which 
Mrs Besont warned Mr Gandhi of the mob lawlessness 
wluch he was then unloosing Her warning was verified 
b> events Passu c resistance as interpreted b> the mob 
meant not the burning ofpublic buildings and murderous 
attacks on European officials. U lien order was restored b> 
the application of martial law Mrs. lVesant showed the 
moderate leaders the wa) b> a vigorous rcpl) to crates 
in winch she wtoIc 

None 1 praume will contend lhal ihc Guvtnunrat d»<ukl t » a. 
on whole mob* tmndeted wmlxd banks turd railway itaiKua. 
Do tlxry ibefl ttunk tiat U u most: me mful to Rise a nod. Hi Leal 

thanlosU)p»taiUw:\ciryiAii><tt.‘twUeiaeat*<o4t«-f*woie fh < 

or will my cittUi l»> at wlul »u il^r (^ntiiuu/nt i t tvtoW 

Let u» lor thu mite of danger drip all tin* uu of (nnttuwi I 
actum and *tand tumly a anal irvoiutioo wba.b n-cai i l *ii > J 
at liotnc and imojuai flow abroad. 

Rejecting thu advice, the moderate leader* ou if etMitr at) 
vied with the extremists m condemning the teprewuc 
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action of Government and*said nothing against the mur- 
derous campaign which had necessitated this action 
We may now pass on to the attitude of the moderates 
to the Statutory (Simon) Commission of 1928-30 When 
the British Government decided to meet the wishes of 
Indian politicians by initiating the statutory mqun y eai her 
than 1929, they adopted the foim of investigation which 
seemed to be indicated by the Act of 1919 To prevent 
any misunderstanding, however, the Viceroy took into his 
confidence a number of Indian political leaders to whom 
he explained the reasons which had caused the Home 
Government to resolve upon a purely parliamentary form 
of inquiry The swarajists, who had declaied that they 
would be satisfied with nothing less than a Round Table 
Conference to draw up 5 an Indian constitution, would 
naturally oppose the statutory inquiry But the moderates, 
as supporters of constitutional methods, would surely up- 
hold the decision of the Home Government This expec- 
tation was disappointed While some former swarajists 
held back from a boycott of the Commission until it 
could be seen whether the arrangements for co-operatmg 
Indian committees were satisfactory, Sir Tej Bahadar 
Sapru, a prominent Liberal leader, attacked the Com- 
mission because of the exclusion of Indians, which he 
denounced as an insult to national self-respect Presiding 
over the conference of the National Liberal Federation m 
Bombay he declared that they must repudiate the Com- 
mission, and it was resolved to call upon Legislative 
Councils and the pubhc to hold aloof from the inquiry 
at all stages Thus was seen the paradox of moderates 
proclaiming a boycott different only from that decreed by 
the Congress party in that the latter were better orgamzed 
to cany the boycott into effect Stakes and rowdyism 
greeted the arrival of the Commissioners m Madras, 
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